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Insulted.” 


PropaBLy that ancient 
Egyptian was not more sur- 
prised than were an Indian 
High Court and an Indian 
Provincial Government when 
they prodded John Wendlebury 
Scratton, and found that it 
was the Lower Justice of India 
incarnate which they had 
provoked. 

Scratton was a member of 
the Indian Civil Service and 
Judge of Bodhapur, a District 
extending over some six thou- 
sand square miles and contain- 
ing about a million and a half 
of Indian inhabitants. I made 
his acquaintance when, with 
thirteen years’ service behind 
me, I took charge of the 
Collectorate. An Indian Col- 
lector is cousin-german of the 
French préfet, a liaison officer 
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SCRATTON. 
BY J. CHARTRES MOLONY. 


‘“*, . . fell back more aghast 
Than some Egyptian from the harassed bull 
That wheeled abrupt, and bellowing fronted full 
His plague; who spied a scarab ‘neath the tongue 
And found ’twas Apis flank his hasty prong 


between the Government at 
headquarters and the inhabi- 
tants of a District, an adminis- 
trative maid-of-all-work. Later 
I began to suspect that the 
Collector serves the purpose of 
an Aunt Sally placed mid- 
way between Government and 
governed: the Government 
bombards him with inquiries, 
the governed with complaints. 
In the first flush of my en- 
thusiasm I endeavoured to 
supply information to those 
who inquired and satisfaction 
to those who complained : later 
I came to understand that the 
gold of silence is much prefer- 
able to the silver of voice or 
pen, and that most Indian 
problems can solve themselves 
if prudently left alone. 

I approached Scratton with 
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a certain diffidence. In the 
first place, his length of service 
was more than double mine ; 
in the second, the Judge and the 
Collector are mutually inde- 
pendent authorities, and their 
respective positions in regard 
to one another are not too 
clearly defined. Theoretically, 
the Judge takes precedence of 
the Collector: in practice the 
positions are apt to be reversed. 
To all outward seeming the 
Judge enjoys a greater measure 
of authority: for example, if 
he orders a man to be hanged, 
that man usually is hanged. 
But the people who need small 
favours are much more numer- 
ous than the people who require 
hanging ; and the Collector is 
the person who dispenses these 
favours. The Judge remains 
in one spot, the headquarters 
town of the District, and, quite 
rightly, he keeps aloof from 
the people: the Collector is, 
or ought to be, perpetually on 
tour through his District. Be- 
cause the people know him, 
find fault with him, worry him 
with every difficulty real or 
imaginary, they find him a 
much more important factor 
in their everyday affairs than 
the District Judge. 

And the Judge is ridden on 
a somewhat tighter curb than 
the Collector. On his back sits 
the Provincial High Court. The 
District Judge can sentence a 
man to die; but before his 
sentence is carried into effect 
it must be formally approved 
by the High Court. The High 
Court, of course, can entertain 
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appeals from the orders of the 


District Judge. But it also 
possesses, or has gradually 
arrogated to itself, a very wide 
power of ‘review.’ Unasked 
and of its own motion it can 
alter any order of the District 
Judge. If the District Judge 
orders a man to be hanged, the 
High Oourt can alter that 
order into one of transportation; 
if he orders a man to be trans- 
ported, the High Court can 
order that man to be hanged. 

There was a more particular 
or esoteric reason for my diffi- 
dence in regard to Scratton. 
At the time of which I write— 
it is nearly forty years ago— 
all the District Judges were 
members of the covenanted 
Civil Service, and a good many 
of them were disappointed, 
embittered men. There was 
then an evil tradition with 
Government that should an 
officer show himself slothful, 
stupid, undecided, it was per- 
fectly safe to transfer him to 
the Judicial Department, and 
in due course to promote him 
to be a District Judge. There, 
said the Government thought- 
fully to itself, he will be the 
High Court’s sheep, not mine. 
So in a good many of the 
District Judges of the time 
there was observable a plainly 
marked inferiority complex; 
and this was coupled not in- 
frequently with a barely dis- 
guised resentment of young 
upstart Collectors. 

But I quickly found that 
diffidence, other than the polite- 
ness which a man of decent 
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instincts naturally shows to a 
man many years his senior, 
was needless. Scratton was 
neither stupid nor ineffective. 
He was quite unmistakably a 
man of more than ordinary 
intelligence, and he was charm- 
ingly responsive to courtesy. 
I began by addressing him as 
‘Sir’: he checked me with a 
friendly smile. ‘ I know what 
you mean,” he said, “and I 
appreciate it. But, after all, 
you are the Collector. ‘ Mr 
Scratton,’ if you like, until we 
are better acquainted.” 

When our acquaintance im- 
proved, Scratton told me 
frankly that he would have 
liked to occupy my position. 
The open-air, varied life of the 
Collector is far preferable to 
the life of the Judge cooped up 
all day in his court-house, and 
listening every day and all day 
to the interminable drone of 
lawyers and to the futile per- 
juries of Indian witnesses. But 
Seratton recognised that cir- 
cumstances, which were none 
of his fault, had made the 
Collector’s life impossible for 
him; and he accepted Fate 
with dignity and without re- 
pining. He was the victim of 
progressive myopia, which had 
stopped, and (by the mercy of 
God) to all appearances stopped 
finally, just this side of blind- 
ness. I forget the ‘number’ 
(in degrees) of his glasses, but 
it was appalling. Equipped 
With them—and I never saw 
him without them—he looked 
like a diver about to descend 
into the depths of the ocean. 
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He told me some queer facts 
and amusing stories of this 
physical handicap. ‘“ If I take 
my glasses off,” he said—I was 
dining téte-d-tée with him and 
sitting at his left elbow— I 
cannot see you. If there were 
a@ strong light behind you, I 
could see that there was a blur 
between me and the light. 
And my glasses—or the want 
of them—landed me in an 
embarrassing position on my 
last leave. I had run up to 
town for a few days, and I was 
stopping at the Savoy ”— 
Scratton on leave did himself 
well— I was having a bath 
before dinner, and I had laid 
my glasses on the bath-steol by 
my side. Reaching out my 
hand for them I knocke:} them 
on to the floor, and found 
myself helpless. I suppose that 
I could have found them by 
crawling about on all fours 
and feeling with my hands; 
but, like a fool, I forgot that 
I was not in India with my 
bearer in the next room. I 
bellowed for assistance, and 
the door was opened by a 
flustered chamber-maid. The 
rest of the story I leave to 
your imagination.” 

A civilian District Judge can 
rise to the High Court; and 
secretly I often wondered why 
promotion to the High Court 
Bench had not come Scratton’s 
way. For he seemed to me to 
be an admirable Judge. He 
knew the great Indian Codes 
inside out; he _ restrained 
discreetly the loquacity of 
his Indian lawyers; and he 
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politely but authoritatively dis- 
couraged their love of splitting 
wholly irrelevant hairs. Above 
all, Scratton was human, sen- 
sible ; he did not affect judicial 
nescience of the facts and 
circumstances of the everyday 
life about him. Sometimes the 
thought crossed my mind that 
it possibly was this essential 
good sense or humanity which 
had stood in Scratton’s way. 
For the people of the Bodhapur 
District among whom we worked 
were a curious people. Agri- 
culturists all, they were tall, 
strong, silent, composed, cour- 
teous. And yet, under the 
crust of their composure there 
was @ lava stream flowing: not 
infrequently it would burst 
through. ‘Sar,’ said one of 
my Brahmin tahsildars (a 
tahsildar holds administrative 
charge of a tahsil or very small 
subdivision), “I have been 
now three years in this sub- 
station, and scarcely on a day 
have I not seen human blood 
flowing. Wha-a-t, Sar, when 
@ man sees his crops growing 
well, then his belly is set on fire, 
and he rushes on his enemy to 
kill him. And so he must take 
a vakil at rupees one thousand 
for his protection.” 

It was scarcely so bad as 
that. But on one point these 
people were positive, intract- 
able. If a man’s honour were 
assailed through his woman- 
kind, then the settlement be- 
tween assailant and assailed 
had to be a final one. So from 
one cause and another Scrat- 
ton’s calendar exhibited an 
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unpleasantly large proportion 
of homicides; and the High 
Court in its periodical reviews, 
and the Government in its 
confidential communications to 
myself, were moved to surprise 
at Scratton’s leniency in deali 
with this particular form of 
crime, and to disapproval, 
Cautiously—for the Collector 
must be chary of encroaching 
on the Judge’s province—] 
once alluded to the matter, 
Scratton shrugged his shoulders; 
‘¢ These people have their own 
ideas, and to my mind not 
such bad ideas. They are not 
the bovine rustics of Slocum-in- 
the-Slush. If I were married, 
and if a man seduced my wife, 
I should think better of my- 
self if I shot him than if I 
sued him for damages.” I 
left it at that. 

We were a quiet party at 
Kavalur, the headquarters of 
the District. Scratton, Whit- 
ley the engineer, Nylander the 
medical superintendent of the 
big District jail, and I (my 
name is Harvell) were bachelors. 
Everard, the policeman, was 
married, and there was 4 
sprinkling of ladies among the 
business folk. Whitley and I 
were constantly on tour; but 
when we were at headquarters 
it was a custom that the four 
bachelors met twice a week 
at Scratton’s house or at 
Nylander’s for dinner and 
bridge. Once we tried poker; 
but three of us found it too 
expensive. Scratton was 4 
marvellous poker player. His 
face was absolutely inexpressive, 
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and his eyes behind their enor- 
mous glasses were inscrutable. 
Of Nylander I saw little; but 
I think that by his untimely 
death—he caught cholera and 
died of it while fighting an 
epidemic—the world lost a real 
gientist. So far as I know, it 
is not treason to the memory 
of Ronald Ross to say that he 
proved rather than originated 
the mosquito theory of malarial 
infection. Nylander was work- 
ing on the same lines, and he 
was busied all day in his little 
laboratory and with observa- 
tion of sufferers from malaria 
among his prisoners. 

We were so utterly quiet and 
humdrum at Kavalur that the 
fancy crossed my mind now 
and then that we might be 
sitting on a volcano. No life, 
no society could possibly con- 
tinue so placid and uneventful. 
And, for no logical reason, I 
fancied that the volcano, if 
there were one, might be Scrat- 
ton, the most polite and placid 
of us all. 

It was over the affair of 
Rama Reddi that the volcano 
blew up, and sent the disjecta 
membra of High Court and 


Government hurtling heaven- 


wards. 

Rama Reddi was the head- 
man of Siddepalle, a village 
some sixty miles distant from 
the District headquarters. 
Frequently my business brought 
me there; sometimes I in- 
vented excuses for going there. 
For I liked Rama Reddi. He 
was an admirable headman, 
honest, dignified, firm. He was 
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rich; and he had what the 
Indian often lacks, a certain 
understanding of wealth as dis- 
tinct from riches. Riches for 
the Indian often mean just 
masses of gold and silver liter- 
ally buried in the earth, or 
buried metaphorically in land 
purchased at a wholly un- 
economic price. Rama Reddi 
owned a considerable extent of 
land, but not so much that he 
could not himself oversee and 
work at its cultivation. He 
had built a fine house: to my 
European eyes it was just a 
big, square, windowless block ; 
but in the eyes of his fellow 
villagers it was all that a rich 
headman’s house should be. 
He had adorned the huge 
entrance with a finely carved 
double door. His ploughing 
bullocks were the finest on the 
countryside: a pair which had 
won first prize at the District 
Show he had bedecked with 
silver anklets and with silver 
bells about their necks. He 
had an idea of enjoying his 
riches. 

He had a fund of common- 
sense. He spoke to me now 
and then of his two boys aged 
thirteen and ten. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion,” he said, “let them 
learn to read and write by all 
means: it will help them in 
their dealings with the traders 
and with the village account- 
ant, it will help my eldest boy 
when he succeeds me as head- 
man. But I see no good in this 
Higher Education of which I 
hear so much talk. It teaches 
boys to be ashamed of honest 
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work with their hands, it turns 
them into pasty-faced clerks.” 
It would be well for India 
were more Indians to under- 
stand and to appreciate Rama 
Reddi’s point of view. 

Rama Reddi was about fifty 
years of age, and he had been 
for some seven years @ widower. 
This surprised me. For Indian 
marriages, though usually 
happy, are usually matters of 
arrangement rather than of 
affection. Rama Reddi had 
respected the mother of his 
children, but I could scarcely 
suppose that her death had 
left him broken-hearted and 
inconsolable. It would have 
been well, I thought, had he 
soon remarried: he was not 
of the physical type suited to 
live alone. For all his money 
and his fifty years he did his 
full day’s field- work by the 
side of his labourers: his tall, 
gaunt, muscular body did not 
carry an ounce of superfluous 
flesh. In such a frame the 
natural fire of man burns 
strongly. 

And then at last he did 
remarry. He took to wife 
Shanta, a dowerless daughter 
from a neighbouring village, a 
comely damsel of some fifteen 
summers. I wished him well, 
but in my heart I wondered 
and doubted. I distrust the 
mating of November with May. 
In Indian cities spineless pairs 
marry, and jog along com- 
fortably despite disparity of 
years. It cannot be quite so 
with the strong stock of the 
countryside: there a girl is 
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not so easily cheated of he 
youth. 

It began with whispers ang 
sniggers which reached my earg, 
What errands brought young 
Maddileti of the girl’s 
80 often to Siddepalle ? Ther 
was a foreboding in my mind; 
yet, what could I do? He is 
@ fool who interferes between 
@® man and his wife in an 
country, and doubly a fool 
who interferes between man 
and wife in India. 

The end of it all I read ing 
‘grave crime report.’ Such 
reports are just bald notifi- 
cations, without comment or 
detail, of serious crimes: they 
are sent immediately on the 
occurrence to the Collector of 
the District. Rama Reddi had 
murdered Shanta his wife, and 
Maddileti his wife’s lover. 

Everard went down to Sidde- 
palle to investigate. On his 
return Isent for him. ‘ Well?” 
I asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
‘¢Tt’s a bad business. Of course, 
everybody except poor old 
Rama Reddi knew what was 
coming. The pair just skipped 
off: he went after them, and 
smashed in their heads with a 
chopper. I’m sorry; but I 
don’t see what we can do.” 

“Grave and sudden pro- 
vocation,”’ I suggested. 

He shook his head. “ ’Fraid 
not. You see, the pair had 
been gone for a week, Old 
Rama Reddi settled up all his 
affairs, and then he went after 
them and did it. He was 
waiting for me at his house 
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when I got to Siddepalle. Told 
me all about it. I got out one 
of his covered bullock - carts, 
and took him myself to the 
sub-jail, I wasn’t going to 
send him handcuffed between 
two constables. Scratton’s a 
sensible chap; but this is a 
swinging job. I’m damned 
sorry, but that’s all there is 
to it.” 

I read the preliminary in- 
vestigation before the sub- 
magistrate. Things were just 
as Everard had said. The evi- 
dence was purely formal: the 
murders had been done in 
broad daylight, and before 
witnesses. Rama Reddi did 
not even engage a vakil for 
his defence. He corrected two 


of the witnesses on some points 
of detail, and pleaded ‘ Guilty.’ 
The sub-magistrate very sen- 


sibly refused to accept the 
plea, and entered one of ‘ Not 
Guilty.’ ‘Let His Honour, 
the District Judge, advise you 
about that, Reddi Sahib,’’ he 
said, not unkindly. 

Rama Reddi was transferred 
to the District jail to await his 
trial at Sessions. The day after 
his arrival he sent a message 
that he wished to see me. 
Nylander recognised that the 
case was not an ordinary one. 
He gave me the key of the cell. 
“There’s no need for a guard,” 
he said; “you can talk to 
him as long as you like without 
interference. Lock the door 
when you come away. Though 
I don’t believe that the poor 
old chap would try to escape if 
you left it open.”’ 
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I was the more embarrassed 
of the two at the interview. I 
tried to mutter some con- 
ventional phrases of sorrow, of 
sympathy. Rama Reddi waved 
my condolence aside. ‘‘ What 
is done, is done, Sahib,’’ he 
said. “I neither deny nor 
regret it. It was a matter of 
my honour.” He passed on to 
other matters. Would I repre- 
sent to the Government that 
his crime need not disqualify 
his eldest son from succession 
to the headmanship? And 
for his son’s guardian during 
minority he would prefer such 
a one. I made a note of the 
name. 

Then I had an inspiration. 
‘“‘ Reddi Sahib,” I said, “it is 
not befitting that a man of 
your position should say no 
word before the Judge. En- 
gage a vakil that at least he 
may make the matter plain, 
that all men may know why 
Rama Reddi did—what he 
did do.” 

He assented gravely. ‘It 
may be that you are right. As 
to the choosing of a vakil, will 
you undertake that business 
for me?” 

I consulted our Public Pro- 
secutor, Mr Seshagiri Rao, a 
shrewd man and a kindly one. 
‘‘T have my duty to do,’’ he 
said, “‘ even if it is a very dis- 
tasteful one. There can be no 
doubt as to the verdict. But 
my colleague, Mr Lakshman 
Aiyer, would say all that can 
be said with tact and dis- 
cretion.” 

I went unannounced to the 
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trial. I doubted if Scratton 
with his short-sighted eyes 
would notice my presence: I 
felt sure that, if he did notice 
it, he would disregard it. 

The procedure of a murder 
trial in an Indian District is 
not the same as in England. 
The accused person is not 
tried by a Judge and Jury: 
he is tried by a Judge and two 
Assessors. The Assessors do 
not retire for consultation : 
at the close of the evidence the 
Judge sums up, and invites the 
Assessors’ verdict. He is not 
bound to accept that verdict, 
whether it be one of condem- 
nation or of acquittal. If he 
declines to accept the Assessors’ 
verdict, he writes a judgment 
or recommendatory letter to 
the High Court, stating his 
reasons for dissent and his 
view of what the verdict and 
sentence should be. The High 
Court then passes its final order. 

The trial of Rama Reddi was, 
more or less, a formality. Mr 
Seshagiri Rao presented the 
prosecution case clearly but 
with perfect fairness: he 
neither stressed any point 
against the prisoner nor did 
he omit any relevant point. 
Mr Lakshman Aiyer adhered 
to the plea of ‘ Not Guilty’; 
but he neither cross-examined 
the prosecution witnesses nor 
did he call witnesses for the 
defence. At the close of the 
evidence he addressed the As- 
sessors. He spoke soberly, 
effectively—perhaps too effec- 
tively. For the Assessors, whose 
personal sympathies, like those 
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of every other inhabitant of 
Bodhapur, were entirely with 
Rama Reddi, when asked for 
their verdict replied, “ Not 
Guilty.” 

But we were not in France: 
the crime passionel is not recog. 
nised in the Courts of British 
India. Scratton shook his head. 
“‘T can understand your feel- 
ings,” he said politely to his 
Assessors, “‘and in a certain 
measure I can sympathise with 
them. But I cannot accept 
your verdict.’”’ He dictated 
rapidly his decision or recom- 
mendation. He gave a succinct 
summing up of the cireum- 
stances: these circumstances 
duly considered, it was in his 
opinion unnecessary to inflict 
the extreme penalty of the law. 
A sentence of transportation 
for life would meet the ends of 
justice. He submitted his re- 
commendation for the approval 
and confirmation of the High 
Court. 

Then was heard the first 
rumble of the explosion which 
was to make the name of 
Scratton immortal in Indian 
official history. 

The Judges of an Indian 
High Court are chosen in fixed 
proportions from members of 
the Indian Civil Service, from 
Indian lawyers (vakils), and 
from barristers—that is to say, 
from lawyers with an English 
legal qualification. It so hap- 
pened that a few months before 
there had been two vacancies 
among the barrister Judges. 
Kither because the Indian 
Government thought that an 
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infusion of new blood would take the task of bear-leading 
pe desirable, or because esurient inexperience. 
parristers in England had found Robertson and Quelch, JJ., 
and had pulled lustily at poli- naturally accepted Scratton’s 
tical wires, the appointments recommendation that the ver- 
were not conferred on barristers dict of the Assessors be dis- 
practising at the Indian Bar. regarded. But they could not 
Messrs Robertson and Quelch, leave it at that and send poor 
JJ., had been despatched from old Rama Reddi across the 
England to preside over our black water. They were deter- 
legal destinies. mined to enforce the fullest 
Both, I should say, were rigour ofthelaw. Robertson J. 
petween thirty-five and forty expressed his opinion that Mr 
years of age: of neither had I Scratton, doubtless owing to 
heard that he had attained or a lack of proper legal train- 
had any particular prospect of ing, had completely failed to 
attaining success in the prac- appreciate the cold - blooded 
tice of law in England. But enormity of the crime, that he 
poth came to India with a had shown a quite observable 
full conviction of their own lack of moral courage, and a 
omniscience, and filled with a good deal more to the same 
missionary zeal to reform the effect. In the opinion of 
administration of justice in Robertson J. the crime called 
India. Their more especial imperatively for the sentence 
contempt was reserved and of Death, and that sentence 
not. concealed for a system Robertson J. accordingly pro- 
which allowed Civil Servants nounced. Quelch J. concurred. 
not necessarily possessed of This to Scratton, years their 
any formal legal qualification senior in age, incalculably more 
to officiate as Judges. That experienced in the thought and 
law may be learned on the ways of India, and in my 
Bench as well as at the Bar, opinion (and not in my opinion 
that ability gained by years of alone) the best District Judge 
experience to interpret the in the Province. My blood 
thoughts and ways of a strange boiled, but I was too wise to 
people has its value, these were give expression to my thoughts. 
ideas which apparently did not At the Club Mrs Everard at- 
occur to them. tempted sympathy. Scratton’s 
Why the Chief Justice al- eyes glinted coldly behind his 
lowed the two fledglings to sit portentous glasses: ‘ I scarcely 
together on the matter of think the matter suitable for 
Rama Reddi I do not know. unofficial discussion,” he said. 
Perhaps he thought that over His tone was polite, but there 
such @ simple case they could was finality in it. 
not go far wrong; perhaps he Well, that was that, and 
was disinclined himself to under- seemingly nought remained to 
VOL. CCXXXVIII.—NO. MCCCCXXXIX° L2 
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do save to swing off poor old 
Rama Reddi. I wrote to 
Nylander that I should like a 
final interview with my old 
friend, and when Nylander 
entered my office next morning 
I took it that he had come to 
arrange the time and circum- 
stance of the sorrowful meeting. 

He looked worried. “I’m 
sorry for you,”’ I said. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he 
replied ; “it’s a filthy job, but, 
after all, it’s my duty. But 
look at this,” and he laid a 
piece of paper before me. 

It was the warrant for Rama 
Reddi’s execution. It was in 
the printed form, and was duly 
signed ‘J. Wendlebury Scrat- 
ton, District Judge.’ 

‘Well, what about it?” I 
asked. 

Nylander pointed with his 
finger: through the words 
‘hanged by the neck until he 
be dead’ a stroke had been 
drawn, and Scratton’s initials 
were at either end. 

“‘T suppose he drew the line 
by mistake,” I said, ‘ and 
initialled it to show that it 
doesn’t matter.”’ The explana- 
tion was not a particularly 
good one, but I could think of 
no other. 

“ Maybe,” said Nylander 
doubtfully, ‘‘ but I’ve never 
seen an erasure in a death 
warrant before, and I don’t 
like it.’’ 

“Tf you feel like that,” I 
said, “why not write him a 
demi-official ? Send back this 
warrant and ask him to issue 
a clean one.”’ 
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“ Right,” said Nylander, ang 
he left me. 

He was back again that after. 
noon looking like a man who in 
the darkness has run his noge 
against a door carelessly left 
open. ‘‘ What the devil dogg 
this mean?’ he asked, and 
handed me a letter. It was, 
dry official communication. The 
District Judge had received Dr 
Nylander’s demi-official letter, 
He regretted that he was un- 
able to take any further action 
in respect of the death warrant, 
which he returned herewith. 

“I’m damned if I hang the 
man until we get this thing 
straight,’’ said Nylander de- 
cisively, and I nodded assent. 
I did not understand what was 
in the air, but I had a feeling 
that somewhere the ice was 
packing. 

“Write to the LG. of 
Prisons,’”’ I suggested. ‘ If you 
like, add my opinion that there’s 
something more in this than 
meets the eye.”’ 

What reply Nylander got to 
his letter I do not know. But 
I received myself a letter from 
Sir Digby Clifford, Chief Secre- 
tary to Government: if there 
is trouble going anywhere, the 
Collector sooner or later finds 
himself in the middle of it. 
That is an axiom of Indian 
administration. 

The Government, I learned, 
was surprised, nay, pained, at 
this unseemly quibbling in the 
face of death. I was to write 
at once to Mr Scratton direct- 
ing him to issue a warrant 
without omissions or erasures. 
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Then the law would take its 
course. 

I did not attempt ‘ direction.’ 
I knew Scratton too well. I 
wrote a perfectly polite demi- 
official note, remarking that 
the point was doubtless of 
no substantial importance, but 
that, when the extreme penalty 
of the law was involved, it 
would be well that everything 
should be in perfect order, that 
no loophole should be left for 
later quibbling or recrimination. 
[assured Scratton that nothing 
was further from my thoughts 
than any attempt at inter- 
ference with his judicial 
authority. 

The reply, which was in 
official form, surprised me. The 
District Judge felt himself 
bound to observe that the 
procedure of the Collector was, 


in his opinion, entirely irregular. 
If the Collector desired to 
question any action of the 


District Judge, the proper 
method undoubtedly was to 
instruct the Public Prosecutor 
to draw the District Judge’s 
attention to that point in open 
Court. The District Judge 
would then be pleased to give the 
matter his best consideration. 

Well, there was nothing else 
left for me to do. I duly in- 
structed Mr Seshagiri Rao, and 
instructed him further to return 
at once to me from Court, and 
to let me know the meaning of 
the whole extraordinary busi- 
ness. Curiosity prompted me 
to go down to Court myself : 
dignity restrained me. 


Enlightenment came. Mr 
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Seshagiri Rao, looking like a 
hen in flight from a motor-car, 
burst into my office. His 
turban was awry, his black 
alpaca frock coat was flapping 
in the breeze. He sank into a 
chair: ‘* Sar, Sar,’’? he moaned, 
“ wha-a-t is this? ’’ His usu- 
ally perfect English had gone 
overboard. Behind him fol- 
lowed Everard in uniform and 
seemingly in hysterics. He, too, 
sat down. 

“Mr Seshagiri Rao, what 
does this mean ? ’? I demanded. 
“Mr Everard,’ I roared in my 
best official voice, ‘ stop acting 
like an imbecile, and remember 
that you’re in uniform.”’ 

Everard sprang to his feet 
and saluted. ‘I beg your 
pardon, sir,’’ he said, ‘“‘ but— 
oh, good Lord!” He collapsed 
into his chair again. 

“Tell it your own way, then,” 
I said resignedly. It seemed 
that official authority was get- 
ting me no forrader. And 
Everard unfolded his tale. 

He was a very fluent short- 
hand writer, and he had anti- 
cipated that the District Judge 
would have something to say 
which might be worth record. 
So he had gone to Court 
equipped with note-book and 
pencil. The Public Prosecutor 
had set forth the point, and 
then the District Judge had 
taken up his parable. He 
fully accepted the decision of 
their Lordships that the pris- 
oner, Rama Reddi, should die. 
Before their Lordships’ remarks 
concerning himself he bowed 
with regret, but with profound 
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respect. ‘‘ But listen ’’—here 
Everard referred to his note- 
book—“ oh Lord, sir, here are 
his actual words :— 

“¢ Their Lordships have de- 
cided that the prisoner, Rama 
Reddi, shall die. I accept the 
decision. But I must be careful 
not to add to it. There are 
many ways of dying by the 
process of the law: the guillo- 
tine in France, the garotte in 
Spain, the electric chair in 
America. Iam informed, though 
not officially, that Dr Nylander 
is investigating in his jail the 
connection between malaria and 
the bite of the mosquito. Al- 
though this method would be 
unusual, it may have been in 
their Lordships’ minds to ap- 
proach Government with a 
proposal that, in the interests 
of science, the prisoner, Rama 
Reddi, should be bitten to 
death by these creatures. In 
short, while fully accepting 
their Lordships’ decision that 
this man, Rama Reddi, shall 
die, I cannot take it upon my- 
self to interpret their Lordships’ 
minds as to the manner of his 
death.’ ” 

I sat aghast. ‘“ But——,’ I 
ejaculated feebly. 

Mr Seshagiri Rao had pulled 
himself together. “It’s quite 
true, Mr Harvell,” he said. “I 
have a certified copy of the 
High Court’s decision. Their 


Lordships simply sentenced the 
man to death: they said noth- 
ing about hanging him.”’ 

“ But, damn it all,” I said 
angrily, ‘this is sheer non- 
What other way could 


sense. 
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the poor 
off ? ” 


“As a lawyer,” said Mr 
Seshagiri Rao primly, “I find 
myself unable to concur. It ig 
quite impossible to leave the 
manner of death to the dis- 
cretion of the jail superintend- 
ent. I should strongly advise 
you to take no further action 
until the position is regularised.” 

Resignedly I wrote to the 
Chief Secretary. In reply I 
received a wire: ‘ Execution of 
Rama Reddi must proceed. 
Letter follows.’ Whether the 
hanging or the letter was to 
come first was not clear. 
Nylander solved the problem 
by refusing point-blank to 
hang Rama Reddi unless he 
received an explicit and un- 
deniable order of some Court to 
hang him. And in due course 
Sir Digby Clifford’s letter 
reached me. 

The surprise and pain of the 
Government were, if anything, 
intensified. And for this I was 
held to be in a large measure 
responsible. I was to write 
officially and at once to the 
District Judge informing him 
that this indecent foolery must 
cease forthwith, and in due 
course Government would make 
known its will regarding Mr 
J. Wendlebury Scratton. 

This was too much. Had I 
ever interfered in the matter! 
I wrote to Sir Digby in a tone 
of respectful acidity. It was 
easy and safe, I pointed out, to 
write in a confidential letter 
about ordering a District Judge 
to do things: it was much less 
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easy and much less safe to take 
overt action in this sense. For 
my part I must respectfully 
decline to address the District 
Judge in the sense suggested. 
I had no desire to appear at 
the Bar of Mr Scratton’s Court, 
and to attempt an explanation 
of an affront offered to him in 
his judicial capacity. 

I need hardly say that by 
this time the District of Bodha- 
pur and its officials were in the 
public eye. The correspondent 
of the ‘Aryan’ had been in 
Court, and the printers of our 
local rag had been utterly 
unable to meet the demand for 
their paper. In my mood of 
the moment, when I read the 
comments, I found them not 
altogether unpleasing. 

So Robertson and Quelch, 
JJ., like naughty little boys 
unexpectedly spanked by a 
grim-visaged nurse, sat again 
on the matter of Rama Reddi. 
They decided that he should 
be hanged by the neck until 
he should be dead; and they 
permitted themselves some very 
needless remarks as to the 
fitness of Mr J. Wendlebury 
Scratton to administer justice 
from the Bench. It seemed 
that the matter was now settled 
and done with, that Rama 
Reddi must die. On the day 
that the High Court’s decision 
reached me I dined with Scrat- 
ton. He made no allusion to 
the matter: he was his usual 
composed, courteous self. After 
dinner we played bridge. 

Then our Great White Queen, 
Victoria, passed away ; and in 
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the flurry of arranging public 
mournings, of convening public 
meetings, of composing my 
Own appropriate remarks, I 
forgot Rama Reddi. But I was 
not yet done with him. 

Nylander was announced : 
he looked even more worried 
than before. “ It’s about Rama 
Reddi,’’ he said. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, hang 
him and have done with it,” I 
snapped irritably. 

“ That’s just it,” retorted 
Nylander with equal heat. 
““T’ve written to the Judge for 
the warrant.’’ 

6“ Well a ”? 

‘* He refuses to issue one: 
that’s all.’’ 

With a feeling akin to despair 
I summoned Mr Seshagiri Rao, 
and again instructed him. That 
Scratton’s diabolical ingenuity 
had discovered some further 
quibble I could not doubt. But 
what the devil could it be ? 

Mr Seshagiri Rao, return- 
ing despairingly from Court, 
brought enlightenment. With 
the demise of the Sovereign, 
the District Judge felt some 
doubt as to the continuance of 
his authority as Judge. True, 
he was appointed by the Local 
Government ; but the point, so 
far as he was aware, had not 
arisen before, and in a matter 

involving the life of a fellow 
human being the District Judge 
thought it well to obtain an 
assurance from those more 
skilled in the law than himself 
(this, no doubt, to the address 
of Robertson and Quelch, JJ.) 
ere he ventured on a step which 
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might be mistaken, and which 
certainly would be irretrievable. 

So once again the record of 
Regina (or should it by this 
time be Rex?) v. Rama Reddi 
set out on its journey to the 
High Court. I did not anti- 
cipate much from Scratton’s 
last point, but I had a pre- 
monition that, this point failing, 
Scratton would be quite capable 
of finding half a dozen other 
points. I felt that he was but 
getting into his stride ; that at 
each fall he, like Antzus, would 
renew his strength by contact 
with the earth. Privately I 
came to a resolution and acted 
on it. 

The Courts throughout the 
Province were to close for a 
week: just one of the in- 
numerable Indian holy seasons. 
Scratton mentioned casually to 
me his intention of spending 
the week at the near-by hill 
station of Mahabetta. And in 
the newspaper I read that our 
newly appointed Governor pro- 
posed to spend the week in the 
same place. 

I wrote confidentially to His 
Excellency’s Private Secretary. 
I gave a brief résumé of the case. 
On its legal merits I did not 
presume to express an opinion. 
But I submitted my view that, 
after this dog-fight between 
the District Judge and the High 
Court for the life (or death) of 
Rama Reddi—I recalled the 
Angel Michael and the Devil 
contending for the body of 
Moses—it would be an outrage 
on human decency to hang the 
unfortunate man. I added 
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that Mr Scratton would be 9 
Mahabetta, should His Bxeg. 
lency desire to see him. J 
ventured to hint that in my 
experience I had never found 
Mr Scratton unpractical op 
unreasonable. 

Next evening I received 4 
wire: ‘ Rama Reddi reprieved, 
His Excellency wishes to see 
you Mahabetta, tenth, eleven. 
thirty.’ 

I must take the train that 
night. But I found time fora 
dash to the jail, and for an 
announcement of the good 
news. ‘‘ Ai, ai,’’ said poor old 
Rama Reddi, “let them hang 
me and make an end of it, 
Let my ashes rest in my own 
land. To go across the black 
water and to die among 
strangers——.’’ He shuddered. 

“ But you’re not across the 
black water yet, Reddi Sahib,” 
I said consolingly: ‘and you 
won’t be, if anything that I 
can say will prevent it,” I 
muttered to myself. 

I reached Mahabetta next 
morning, and drove to the 
Club. There was just time to 
bathe, to put on the clothes 
which custom prescribes for 4 
visit to the Governor, to swallow 
a cup of coffee and a roll in 
my room. I emerged, and 
found Scratton stepping into 
@ carriage at the Club door. 

He was a sight for sore eyes. 
Grey morning coat, grey top- 
hat, and spats: as I live by 
bread, spats! ‘ Hallo, Scrat- 
ton,’ I said, and admired him. 

“T’ve got to see H.E. at 
eleven-thirty,’’ he explained. 
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“By Jove! so have I,” I said 
surprisedly : ‘‘same hour for 


poth. That’s odd.” 

Same business, I expect,” 
said Scratton thoughtfully : 
“may a8 well come in my 
carriage. Look here, old man,” 
he said uneasily as we started, 
“f’m damned sorry if I’ve got 
you into any trouble.” 

“ Trouble ! ’’ I said amazedly, 
“why, even the biggest idiot 
of an under-secretary can’t put 
anything down to me. But, 
if you care to know it, I’m 
entirely with you.” 

“Thanks,” said Scratton, 
and we accomplished our 
journey without further con- 
versation. 

An A.D.C. announced us, 


and I saw our Governor for the 


first time. A tall, loose-limbed 
man, good-looking, and with 
an undeniable air of competence 
and common - sense. He 
motioned us to be seated, lit a 
cigarette, and for a moment or 
two contemplated us, smiling 
(I suppose) at his own thoughts. 
Then he spoke. 

“You gentlemen probably 
have guessed the matter about 
which I wish to speak to you.” 
We bowed. “Quite so. I am 
clearly of opinion that, after 
what has occurred, it would 
be an outrage to hang this 
unfortunate man. I have 
reprieved him.’’ 

“Thank you very much, 
sir,” I said impulsively. 

“Not at all: it is purely an 
official matter. But there is 
Again he 


something more.’ 
reflected in silence. 
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“T have taken occasion to 
read some of your judgments, 
Mr Scratton, and some of the 
remarks of the High Court on 
the conditions of crime in the 
District of Bodhapur. I gather 
that in your opinion, Mr 
Scratton, crime in Bodhapur 
cannot be viewed in quite the 
same light as in England ; that 
popular opinion does not at- 
tach quite the English degree 
of criminality to the act of the 
man whose case I have been 
considering.”’ 

“That is my opinion, sir,” 
said Scratton respectfully. 

“ Quite so: and I am dis- 
posed to agree with you. I 
am not at all sure that even 
the alternative of transporta- 
tion is called for. It is possible 
that a bewildered Indian 
villager may regard that sen- 
tence a8 more severe than one 
of death.” 

“ May I say, sir,” I inter- 
posed, ‘* that Rama Reddi told 
me that he would prefer death 
to transportation. These people 
understand death: they are 
far more terrified of a voyage 
across the sea.”’ 

‘*T can see that. So I have 
decided to ask you gentlemen 
to advise me unofficially as to 
the punishment which I should 
inflict. Will each write down 
his opinion on a piece of paper, 
and let me see it ? ” 

We handed in our slips, 
and His Excellency considered 
them. “You, Mr Harvell, 
propose three years’ rigorous 
imprisonment: you, Mr Scrat- 
ton, five years. I shall take 
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the middle course and make 
it four years.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know how to thank 
you, sir,’’ I exclaimed. 

““'No need for thanks: as I 
told you, it’s purely an official 
matter. And now, Mr Scratton, 
I wish to speak to you. Per- 
haps, Mr Harvell, you will not 
mind my A.D.C. entertaining 
you for a few moments.” 

We both rose: I saw Scrat- 
ton’s eyes twinkling behind his 
glasses. ‘I think that I can 
guess, sir, what you wish to 
speak about,’ he said. ‘ Mr 
Harvell’s presence will not em- 
barrass me. My future rela- 
tions with the High Court——” 


“ Exactly,’ said His Ex- 
cellency drily. 
Scratton smiled. ‘Some 


time ago, sir,” he said, ‘I had 
made up my mind to retire. 
In fact I had written my 
official application for furlough 
preparatory to retirement. But 
when the present difficulty 
arose I held back my letter. 
I did not wish to give the 
impression——”’ 

“Of running away,” said 
His Excellency, still more drily. 

‘* Quite so, sir,” said Scratton. 
“But now, things being as 
they are——”’ 

“T understand. Well, Mr 
Scratton, you may send in 
your application. I shall grant 
your furlough. If I permit 
myself any remark on your 
application for permission to 
retire, it may be one of surprise 
that a man of your discernment 
and, if I may say so, legal 
ingenuity should not have 
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reached the High Court Bench, 
Good morning, gentlemen.” 

We had reached the door, 
when His Excellency called ys 
back. He was standing, tall 
and erect, before the fireplace; 
he was smiling, but the smile 
was now—if the description be 
intelligible—more private than 
official. ‘“‘ Scratton,” he said, 
“shake hands. I wish you 
many years of pleasant retire- 
ment. May I give you a word 
of advice and make a request ¢” 

“ Certainly, sir,’’ said Scrat- 
ton deferentially. 

“Don’t become a vegetable, 
@ lounger in a London elub 
arm-chair. Live in the country; 
get on to the local Bench; 
administer justice and common- 
sense in England as you have 
done in India. And if ever 
you get into this sort of contro- 
versy with the English High 
Court Judges, let me have the 
details. They ought to be 
amusing, and I should like to 
see how you handle each other. 
Good-bye.”’ 

We drove away: at first I 
was too flabbergasted to speak. 
But my feelings would not be 
denied. ‘‘Scratton,’’ I shrieked, 
“damn it all, John, you’re a 
great man. You’ve saved poor 
old Rama Reddi, and you’ve 
put comrades Robertson and 
Quelch back where they belong. 
You must lunch with me, and 
we’ll see if the Club champagne 
is all that they claim for it.” 

Scratton surveyed me be- 
nignly. ‘My dear Cecil,’ he 
said—it was the first time that 
he used my Christian name— 
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“J shall be delighted. But 
first I have a duty to perform.”’ 

“Oh, Lord,’’ I said appre- 
hensively. 

“ A pleasant one, a matter of 
politeness. AS you know, I 
have always been a stickler for 
the respect which a District 
Judge owes to the High Court. 
When at headquarters I make 
_ a point of calling on the Chief 
Justice. He has not taken 
advantage of the holiday, but 
I read in last evening’s paper 
that Mr Justice Quelch has 
arrived and is staying at the 
Myosotis Hotel. I shall leave 
my card.” 
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When I had ordered lunch, 
and had seen to the placing on 
ice of a magnum of vintage 
champagne, I sat down with 
a glass of vermouth and a 
cigarette to await Scratton’s 
return. Someone had left a 
book lying on the table by my 
elbow: I picked it up. It was 
a volume of Browning’s poems, 
and it fell open at the second 
book of Sordello. My eyecaught 
the passage about Apis. It 
seemed to me to be a happy 
sortilege, or a sounding of the 
Delphic oracle in my ears. So 
I have placed the quotation at 
the head of my story. 




















home from Billingsgate Market 
with 120 pairs of soles. 
“But why did you buy 


Benjamin Leopold Farjeon 
was born in 1838 of Jewish 
parents. His mother Dinah 
was a native of Deal; she 
had twenty-five sisters. Her 
parents’ name was Levy. His 
father Jacob had come from 
the East, and romantic rumours 
clung about him in our nur- 
sery: as that he had been the 
‘favourite slave’ of a Sultan, 
had escaped, been shipwrecked, 
and marooned—when he suf- 
fered an accident to his fourth 
toe, which is transmitted to 
his children as a malformation. 
(Did not Papa show us his own 
twisted fourth toe as a proof 
of his father’s shipwreck ?) At 
all events, Jacob reached Eng- 
land eventually, was an ex- 
ceptional linguist, had a sweet 
tenor voice, and brought up 
his children rigorously in the 
Jewish faith. He had five that 
I know of: Israel, Esther, 
Benjamin, Morris, and Solo- 
mon. One legend tries to 


establish the Farjeons as a 
race of proud Spanish Jews ; 
heraldic research has discovered 


ADVENTURE IN THE FIFTIES. 
OUR FATHER, B. L. FARJEON. 


BY ELEANOR FARJEON. 


ONE morning my fathercame them?” cried my mother jp 


I, FARJEONS. 


dismay. 
‘They were so cheap!” ex. 
plained my father joyously. 


Farjeons, complete with coat 
of arms and motto, in the 
troubadour atmosphere of old 
Provence ; there was in the 
1820’s a chatming French artist 
called Farjeon, who looked like 
Alfred de Vigny, and died 
young ; there is still in France 
a@ Farjon who makes crayons, 
But wherever and however 
these tribes sprang out of the 
family tree, they were nothing 
to us a8 children. We did know 
that in the Orient there were 
relatives of an Arabian Nights 
flavour. One, Abraham Far- 
geon, was very properly a 
merchant, who in the 80's 
established touch with our 
Uncle Israel, long settled as a 
jeweller in New York; the 
merchant of Tunis sent our 
uncle chests full of spices, 
essences, silks, and gold-em- 
broidered slippers. A pair of 
these I saw with my own small 
eyes, when a son of Uncle 
Israel brought his bride to 
England for a honeymoon ; and 
the single instance was enough 
to set me gold-embroidering 
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the Eastern fabric of our family 
to my heart’s content. Oh! 
why had not the merchant of 
Tunis (his descendants had 
names like Hai and Halifa, 
his father was called Scialon 
and his grandfather Schoua)— 
why had he not also established 
touch with Benjamin Farjeon 
in England, I wondered, as 
pretty newly married Viney 
gave the slippers to Mama, 
saying, “‘ You can wear them, 
Aunt Maggie; your foot is so 
tiny.’ Why did not chests of 
merchandise arrive for us, too, 
fom the Levant? Cedar 
chests, packed to overflowing 
with rich striped silks, gauze 
veils sewn with pearls, flagons 
of attar-of-rose, and chains of 
sequins ? I tied a bright sash 
round my head, lit a joss-stick 
(Santa Claus had put a packet 
in my stocking last Christmas), 
hung my Venetian beads around 
my neck, and reclining on a 
pile of cushions on my bed, 
studied the Oriental Section 
of the Army and Navy Stores 
Book. The merchant of Tunis 
muttered Open Sesame! Alad- 
din’s cavern glittered in my 
day-dreams. Should I ever 
meet the merchant face to 
face, become his favourite great- 
niece or something, and be 
given gold and pearls and 
purple silk and sandalwood— 
and a coffee-table inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and a Benares 
brass tray, and an. Oriental 
gong, and—— 

The joss-stick expired. No, 
I did not suppose I would ever 
see the merchant, any more 


than I had seen my Grandfather 
Jacob and my Grandma Dinah, 
who were dead; or my Uncle 
Israel, so beloved, in New 
York; my Uncle Sol in Cali- 
fornia ; or my Uncle Morris— 
oh, but hush! Unele Morris 
was referred to with bated 
breath. He died in Australia, 
and is impressed on my childish 
memory by the ominous phrases 
‘ Wild Oats’ and ‘ Black Sheep.’ 
It seemed my Uncle Morris 
shed no glory on the name of 
Farjeon; though all I knew 
for certain of him was that 
he frequented billiard saloons. 
For a long time I thought 
billiards and damnation were 
synonymous. 

But Aunt Esther, of course, 

I saw whenever she came to 
the house. My father’s only 
sister was a strangely fascinat- 
ing person, of mysterious airs, 
small education, and unquench- 
able imagination. She used to 
relate, or rather, to hint at, far 
weirder stories of Grandfather 
Jacob’s past than ever fell 
from Papa’s lips, stories m 
which mysterious black cur- 
tains and white waving hands 
played vague and thrilling parts. 
Sh-sh-ssh! He had _ been 
brought before “The Inqui- 
sition”? (heaven knows where 
or when! if driven to it, Aunt 
Esther would have sworn to 
Madrid in the days of Torque- 
mada)... he had been con- 
demned to torture and stretched 
upon the rack... the first 
twist was about to be made 
. Suddenly, through the 
“black velvet curtains ’’ ap- 
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peared the ‘“ white waving 
hands,’”’ and “saved” him! 
And then? Aunt Esther was 
never explicit, she was better 
than that, she was pregnant 
with suggestion ; her red mobile 
lips would break off suddenly 
to sing snatches of song in a 
melodious voice; her liquid 
brown eyes would swim with 
subtle smiles, she would nod 
her head significantly, and the 
black silky ringlets she always 
wore would shake about her 
face. At the end of her life 
the black had turned to pure 
white silk, but the ringlets 
were as luxuriant, the imagi- 
nation was as vivid, the smile 
of mystery as potent as ever. 
Into her tones and looks and 
manner she imported a pro- 
found sense of conspiracy ; she 
implied to the uttermost “I 
could an if I would ! ’’—though 
what, we never quite fathomed. 
If we were alone with her and 
during some _ half-whispered, 
half-sung recitation the door 
opened to admit a parent, she 
would shake a meaning finger 
at her lips and _ whisper 
“ Sh-sh-ssh! not a word!”’ 
She was very poor. All our 
old clothes and books and 
toys, every sort of junk that 
mother was allowed to clear 
out of the attic (nothing to the 
junk left in it after my father’s 
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The tale of my father’s early took on a concrete shape. He 
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purchases in the sales-rooms), 
went to Aunt Esther; there 
was nothing she could not put 
to some use. She married 
young, bore three children be. 
fore she was twenty and fifteen 
afterwards, and all who did 
not die she launched indomi- 
tably upon the world, deter. 
mined that they should be a 
little better off than she had 
ever been. My father did what 
he could to help her ; it is one 
of my most wistful recollections 
that this remarkable soul had 
to be grateful to us. 

Such was the background of 
the Farjeon family. If I seem 
to have stressed the Arabian 
Nights element, let me add 
this only: a very few years 
ago, nearly thirty years after 
my father’s death, a letter 
arrived from Alexandria asking 
for details of his parentage. 
For there was one of the tribe 
of Farjeon long ago who left 
the East for the West; and 
his descendants, if they could 
be traced, would be heir to 
the fortune of old Nessim 
Fargeon, just deceased. Now 
had the wanderer been our 
Grandfather Jacob, Open Ses- 
ame! we should have been 


heir to seventy-five thousand 
pounds. 

The wanderer, however, was 
not our Grandfather Jacob. 


life and emigration I heard was a born story-teller, and 


him relate so often that it enjoyed his own narrative. To 
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pe honest, I am not per- 
feotly certain that he was 
exact, if a high-light here or 
there enhanced the story. He 
was not above a little embellish- 
ment: witness his middle name 
of ‘Leopold,’ which sprang 
into being when he became an 
author. And then, his birth- 
day—what lovelier month in 
all the year than May? To 
May he transferred what Nature 
had ordained in December. 
But in their bones the tales he 
told were true. The following 
(supplemented from certain 
sources) is the narrative as it 
remains in my mind, perhaps 
a little dimmed by time and 
my own forgetfulness. 

Ben Farjeon, born a year 
after Victoria came to the 
throne, was brought up in 
poverty, almost without educa- 
tion. His home was in White- 
chapel. The Jewish rites were 
observed with absolute strict- 
ness in his father’s house : fire 
was not touched, or paper torn, 
on the Sabbath ; at the Pass- 
over, poor as they were, every- 
thing used at table was new; 
and observances, of which I am 
obliged to speak in ignorance, 
were never violated. At least, 
they were not violated in the 
letter ; but my father, a quick, 
intelligent, and honourable boy, 
discovered that, when neces- 
sary, means were found by 
which the spirit of the Mosaic 
Law could be circumvented, 
while the letter was stuck to. 
I do not know what my 
Grandfather Jacob’s business 
was; but if on the Sabbath a 
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letter of importance should be 
opened, somehow Jacob Far- 
jeon became acquainted with 
its contents. This was not 
good enough for Ben, whose 
fancy darted off at every angle, 
but whose honesty went 
straight from point to point. 
As soon as he could think for 
himself, he would not pretend 
that getting round a difficulty 
for a worldly reason was any- 
thing but a sham, or that a 
compromise was the law. 

Quite young he got a job on 
‘ The Nonconformist ’—a Chris- 
tian journal! He began as a 
printer’s devil (how the term 
fascinated me on Papa’s lips), 
picking up everything else as 
he went along. His hours 
were eight to eight, with an 
hour off for lunch; his wages, 
about four shillings a week. 
For little Ben the job was 
glamorous with the report that 
printers were allowed to wear 
swords in the streets by Act of 
Parliament! He rose early, 
as he must walk to his work ; 
and before he left the house 
he made @ cup of tea for his 
mother, whom he worshipped, 
and brought it to her in bed. 
On his way to the office Ben 
had to pass a second-hand book- 
shop. Books were his passion, 
and he possessed none. In the 
shop window one stood open, 
with two pages of reading ex- 
posed. One day Ben rose a 
few minutes earlier so that he 
might read the pages without 
being late at work, and, en- 
tranced, entered the world of 
Fouqué’s ‘ Undine.’ The fol- 
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lowing day he found the leaf 
had been turned; the next 
two pages were exposed, and 
he devoured them. The third 
day the same thing happened. 
While he was glued to the 
window, the old man who 
kept the shop came to the 
door. 

“'You’re fond of books, my 
boy ? ” 

‘¢ Yes, sir.’’ 

“Come inside whenever you 
like, and read what you please 
from the shelves.’ 

The old man’s bookshop be- 
came Ben’s library ; hespent the 
precious dinner-hour browsing, 
and with his first savings bought 
a@ book of legends by Muszus. 
(The German fairy-world was 
always dear to him.) It is still 
on our shelves, a little red-cloth 
volume full of wood-cuts, ‘ Ben 
Farjeon’ scribbled childishly 
on the flyleaf. Whenever he 
could, he bought another book : 
‘Faust,’ ‘Peter Schlemihl,’ 
‘The Devil on Two Sticks,’ 
Washington Irving’s works, and 
Shelley’s poems. Also, he had 
some teaching from a school- 
master in the neighbourhood, 
one Mr Hands, who, like the 
old bookseller, fed him with 
what he needed. Mr Hands 
had never had a boy to teach 
like Ben, with his love of 
reading and his brilliant head 
for figures—for which he in- 
vented his own swift formulas. 
Ben became the schoolmaster’s 
favourite pupil, a8 we were 
often told long afterwards by 
Mr Hands’ daughters, a perfect 
Cranfordian family of three: 
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Miss Mary Ann, majestic and 
dominant ; Miss Bessie, small 
and sprightly; Miss Susan, 
simple and sentimental. “ y. 
dear father,’’ said Miss Susie, 
her prominent pale-blue eyes 
filming with tears, “‘ loved your 
dear father as his brightest 
scholar. And oh! how prond 
we all were of him when he 
came back to England!” 
Apart from such rudiments 
as Ben acquired from the kind 
schoolmaster, his education con- 
sisted of avid, indiscriminate 
reading. Meanwhile, in the 
‘ Nonconformist ’ printing-room 
he was becoming expert with 
type and stick, a high-speed 
compositor in his early teens. 
He had always liked writing ; 
in his own words, a8 soon as 
he had ‘ mastered the diffi- 
culties of the alphabet I began 
to spell out childish stories. 
But what finally determined me 
to be an author was when I was 
about thirteen. I had devoured 
with my whole soul ‘The 
Caxtons,’ reading it through 
twice and thrice. After that 
the house seemed all too small 
for me to breathe in. I rushed 
up to Hampstead Heath, and 
lay upon the grass for hours, 
thinking over and pondering 
over the wonderful novel. I 
even spoke my thoughts aloud, 
for I remember saying, ‘I 
should be content to die if I 
had written such a book!’ 
Towards evening I strolled 
slowly home, vowing to myself 
that I would lose no time, but 
commence a story that very 
night; and that is how I set 
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about my idea of being an 
author.”’ 

The story has not survived. 
Of Ben’s early efforts two 
poetical fragments remain, the 
opening stanza of an KHpic 
and the final couplet of some 
cosmic composition, the nature 
of which cannot even be guessed 
from its conclusion— 


“For so it was, and so "twill be 
While earth remains, or air, or sea.” 


The Epic opens with a self- 
portrait— 


“A poet in his chamber sat with 
melancholy brow, 

His book was spread before him, he 
took no heed I trow, 

For though his eye was constant 
fixed, his thoughts were far away, 

Tracing through dim futurity the 
bright and coming day, 
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The day when through his genius 
grand his name should mighty 
be, 

When titled lords and jewelled 
eae to him should bend the 

ee.” 


So wrote the thirteen-year- 
old printer’s devil, burningly, 
by candle-light, when he was 
supposed to be in bed; and 
his poor room gleamed with 
golden visions of a future in 
which, if duchesses in tiaras 
and dukes in coronets did not 
actually grovel as he passed, 
and if Ben himself did not 
Swagger through London wear- 
ing a sword by Act of Parlia- 
ment, he would at least correct 
his own galley-slips instead of 
running about with those of 
other people. 


Ill. GOLD-RUSH. 


When Ben Farjeon—with his 
unorthodox aptitude for figures, 
his reading opening up con- 
tinual new fields for him, his 
burning of midnight oil as he 
explored them, and his ex- 
pertness as a practical printer 
—teached the age of sixteen, 
the breach between himself 
and Jacob Farjeon came to a 
head. He could not swallow 
entire his father’s faith ; much 
of it he revered, but he was 
not ‘from,’ in Jacob’s eyes 
a thing unforgivable. Rather 
than continue the violent scenes 
which grieved his mother, he 
determined to leave home. 

I dare say, urged by his 
adventurous spirit, he would 


have left home in any case. 
The Australian gold-fever was 
infecting Britain. Marvellous 
tales were on everybody’s 
tongue. Emigrants went out 
by every sailing-vessel, hoping 
to return with pockets full of 
gold. Ben, too, would emi- 
grate; he, too, would find his 
fortune in the _ goldfields— 
“Don’t cry, mother!” He 
would come home some day 
to give her all she wanted. All 
she wanted was her boy. All 
Ben wanted for himself was 
the adventure, and the chance 
to drive his pen along with it. 
But even the adventure would 
cost him his steerage passage ; 
and he had not got it. 
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He had, however, an uncle 
who was an atheist. He was 
also, said my father, from 
whom we heard the word and 
its appalling meaning for the 
first time in our lives, “ one 
of the best men I ever knew.”’ 
This uncle had once said to 
him, ‘If ever you need fifty 
pounds for a particular purpose, 
Ben, come to me.” 

So to the atheist uncle the 
boy went, and the uncle, sym- 
pathising with the state of 
things at home, bought him a 
steerage passage to Melbourne 
on The Ocean Wave, a sailing- 
ship that would take three 
months to the voyage. And 
some time in 1854, when Ben 
was sixteen years old, he took 
leave of his sister Esther and 
her children, and said good-bye 
to his mother, a heart-breaking 
moment for both of them. Of 
course he would return to 
England one day! He did, but 
not to her. 

Fourteen weeks in the close 
and crowded steerage! How 
to put the time to account ? 
He would start a newspaper, 
a weekly paper of which 
he would be sole editor, 
contributor, and compositor. 
There should be leading articles, 
news items, poetry, jokes, a 
serial, and advertisements ; and 
Ben would write them all. By 
the end of the week he had 
produced two hand - written 
copies of the first number of 
‘The Ocean Record’; one 
was for the steerage, with 
the other he approached the 
captain. 
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“Have I your permission, 
sir, to bring out a newspaper 
during the voyage? Here's 
the first number ; this copy ig 
for the saloon.” 

The captain stared at the 
slight, bright, shabby boy, 
laughed, and agreed. When 
he had read the number he 
sent to the steerage, and had 
Ben Farjeon transferred to the 
saloon for the rest of the 
voyage. A dozen numbers of 
‘The Ocean Record’ appeared 
from those palatial head- 
quarters ; steerage, saloon, and 
crew were entertained; Ben 
travelled to Australia in luxury, 
and landed in Melbourne with- 
out a penny in his pocket. 

The goldfields! That came 
next! To get to the goldfields! 
He could not, however, set out 
empty-handed, and his first 
step was to find a job of work. 
On a broiling day he started 
looking for one. 

At noon he passed a brick- 
yard, where brawny labourers 
sweltered as they toiled. 
‘MEN WANTED! 128. a day!’ 
said a sign. Ben stepped inside 
and asked to see the boss. The 
boss in turn asked him what 
he wanted. 

‘6 A job, sir. I see you want 
men.” 

The boss looked this ‘ man’ 
over with a grin, and told his 
foreman to take the boy out- 
side and set him to mix mortar. 
It was manual labour of a sort 
Ben was not used to, but he 
went at it with a will, and soon 
was sweating with the best of 
them, a delicate, unmuscular, 
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put eager figure among a band 
of giants. After an hour, when 
he paused to draw his arm 
across his streaming brow, he 
saw the boss standing by, still 
inning as he watched him. 

“You're not fit for this sort 
of thing, my boy.”’ 

Ruefully Ben agreed. Must 
he be turned away ? 

“Any good at figures?” 
asked the boss. 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“Qome along in.”” The boss 
took him into his office, and 
sat him down to a mass of 
papers dealing with compli- 
cated contracts. ‘‘See what 
you can make of these,” he 
said. “Get out the estimates. 
I give you three hours.’’ 

An hour and a half later 
Ben reported. The boss said, 
“Got you beat, heh?” ‘No, 
sir, they’re done.”? The boy 
laid the completed estimates 
before him. The boss looked 
through them, checked their 
accuracy, and offered the in- 
adequate mortar-mixer a job 
in the office at a pound a day. 
Strong arms were plentiful in 
the Golden Land, good brains 
were rarer. Ben’s uncanny 
arithmetic, the pride of Mr 
Hands, was worth many a 
claim pegged out in Bendigo. 

He held his job for a month, 
lived frugally, saved his earn- 
ings, and as soon as he had 
enough to buy his kit and carry 
him through the Bush, went 
to his boss and bade him good- 
bye. The boss said, ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? Not satisfied 
with your job?” 


‘¢ Quite, sir.” 

“Isn’t the pay good 
enough ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir. It’s not that.” 

“ What is it, then ? ”’ 

““T want to get to the gold- 
fields.” 

“Nonsense! You'll do far 
better here. Stay on.” 

“No,” said Ben, “I must 
get to the goldfields.” 

“T’ll double your wages,’ 
said the boss. 

“T came out to go to the 
goldfields,’”’ was Ben’s reply. 
Nothing could budge him. He 
did not mind risks, he did not 
want security, he was not speci- 
ally keen on making his for- 
tune. He wanted the fun, 
the adventure, the new start, 
the excitement of acting on 
his impulse—he would throw up 
safety for that, at any moment. 
So, “ Thank you, boss, good- 
bye!” The boss called him a 
fool, wrung his hand, and they 
parted. 

My father bought his blanket 
and his pannikin, and set out 
on foot through the Bush for 
the gold-rush of the moment, 
Ballarat or Bendigo, or wherever 
it might be; and during the 
next year or two pursued the 
gold wherever it rushed next. 
Arriving at each new camp, he 
first pegged out his claim, and 
then—started a newspaper. 

A strange life for a boy, born 
and bred in the poor streets of 
London, with no experience 
and no physique, but with the 
spirit of a bantam - cock! 
Plunging into the rough, coarse, 
dangerous fellowship of the 
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camps, and keeping himself 
decent ; liked by everybody, 
kow-towing to nobody ; learn- 
ing to trek, to ride, to shoot, 
to dig his claim as often as was 
required to maintain his right ; 
washing gold, and finding little 
in his pan (‘ The Goldfields,’ to 
us children, was represented by 
two lovely nuggets, dug by 
Papa himself, one with white- 
and-black quartz setting off 
the virgin gold, the other picked 
clean like a walnut); learning 
to make damper, to smoke his 
cutty-pipe, to bluff with a 
straight face at poker, to light 
@ fire with three sticks (he was 
@ terror to our housemaids, 
demanding their bundle of fire- 
wood per grate); and writing, 
writing, writing wherever he 
went ! 

He had adventures, more 
than he related or than I 
remember ; many were turned 
to account in his Australian 
novels—‘ Grif,’ ‘ Silver Flagon,’ 
and ‘ The Sacred Nugget.’ If 
he had love-affairs, he did not 
tell us those ; but he respected 
women, stood up hotly for 
his opinions in any company, 
kept his tongue clean, and 
drank moderately. 

He saw hard times. Once, 
at hunger-point in some big 
city, he picked up a wallet with 
gold in it. He took it to the 
police. They said if it was un- 
claimed in twelve days it 
would be his. He lived for 
those twelve days on apples, 
and returned to the police 
quarters ; the purse had not 
been claimed. His money-belt 


was fullagain. On to the latest 
gold-rush ! 

In the Bush, @ money-belt 
did not always spell Security, 
He once had occasion to travel 
with a large sum, not his own, 
He was still little more than 
boy. His way lay through the 
Bush. At nightfall he missed 
his path. Being ‘ bushed’ was 
no joke; he was overjoyed 
when, wandering, he saw the 
glow of a fire and heard voices, 
A company of men were cook- 
ing the evening meal; birds 
they had shot were rolled, 
unplucked, in clay, and thrown 
into the flames— when they 
were roasted the feathers came 
away in the clay. Ben hailed 
the men, told them he had 
thought himself lost, and asked 
if he might sleep among them 
till morning. They made a 
place for him, gave him meat 
and tea and damper, questioned 
him—his name? where from! 
where going ?—+ill, tired and 
satisfied, he lay down and slept. 
In the morning he woke and 
ate with them again, and was 
put upon his way ; he reached 
his destination in safety, and 
delivered the money. 

The end of that adventure 
came a few years later, when 
B. L. Farjeon was a leading 
citizen in Dunedin. An ugly 
murder trial had taken place, 
and the prisoner been con- 
demned. Ben had been m 
court. Before the execution 
he received a message; would 
he go to the prison and see the 
murderer? He went, as he 
supposed, to see a stranger. 
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But the stranger said, ‘I 
knew you at once, sir. You 
were the boy that slept in the 
Bush one night with me and 
my chums. You didn’t know 
you'd fallen in with bush- 
rangers. When you were asleep 
my chums wanted to cut your 
throat for what you might 
happen to have on you. But 
I'd taken a fancy to you, and 
I said, ‘A boy like that will 
have nothing worth cutting 
his throat for. Let him be.’ 
They listened to me, and I 
saved your life. Will you do 
something for me ? ” 

“Tf I can,’’ said Ben. 

“T come from the old 
country,’”’ said the man, “like 
you. I’ve got parents there 
in Kent. I write to them 
regularly; they don’t know 
what I’ve become, and they 
mustn’t know how I’m ending. 
But if they don’t hear from 
me they’ll fret themselves. 
Here’s their address on this 
bit of paper. Their names are 
different to the name I go by. 
I want you to write and tell 
them that you’ve come across 
me, sick, and that I sent them 
messages before I died. Then 
they won’t worry, wonder- 
ing what’s happened to me. 
Promise to do this, because I 
saved your life that night.”’ 

Ben promised, and kept his 
word. 

This was in Dunedin; for 
when he was twenty-three the 
gold-fever had carried him to 
New Zealand. In 1861 tales 
spread like wildfire of the gold 
discoveries in Tuapeka—fabu- 
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lous tales which made the 
riches of Australia pallid. They 
swept the tide of diggers, 
rogues, and adventurers once 
more across the sea. Inflamed 
like all the rest, Ben Farjeon 
found himself in Melbourne 
again. Six years ago he had 
been agog to land there; to- 
day he was just as agog to 
sail away. But every boat 
was crowded to sinking-point ; 
passages could not be got for 
love or money. As if Ben 
could ever wait for the-boat- 
after-next! He rushed to the 
shipping office. Not a berth 
to be had. He rushed to the 
ship and argued with the cap- 
tain for sleeping space on deck. 
Not one soul more! He rushed 
to the office of the ‘ Mel- 
bourne Argus,’ demanding the 
editor. 

“What can I do for 
you?” 

“ T’ve got to get to Dunedin 
by the next boat.’ 

‘‘' No chance of that, young 
man.”’ 

‘¢ There would be if I went as 
your special reporter.” 

‘‘ Our special reporter ? ” 

“Yes, sir. My namo is 
Farjeon. I write.” I see the 
bewildered editor’s desk lit- 
tered with Ben’s goldfield pub- 
lications. ‘“‘ They’ll take any- 
one with an accredited position. 
Make me your special reporter 
for New Zealand—they’ll have 
to get me across somehow 
then, sir! ’’ 

““Tmpossible,’’ said the editor. 

Impossible? Poor fool! 
Did not he see that Ben must 
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get to Dunedin, and by the 
very next boat ? 

“Look here, sir! If I get 
over there and send you articles, 
will you print them ? ” 

Perhaps the editor’s eye had 
roamed those goldfield weeklies. 
“If your copy’s suitable, Mr. 
Farjeon, we might publish it.’’ 

“Good !” cried Ben. 

He knew his copy would be 
suitable; he rushed back to 
the quay ; he darted on board 
and thrust himself on the 
captain. ‘‘ New Zealand cor- 
respondent for the ‘ Melbourne 
Argus’!” he cried; “ you'll 
have to carry me somehow.” 

They carried him somehow ; 
and Ben Farjeon landed in the 
city of Dunedin when it was a 
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town of wooden shacks in the 
making. 

Among my father’s papers | 
found one account of an advep: 
ture in Australia when he wag 
really bushed. He should haye 
written his own Memoirs, but 
this is the only personal record 
I discovered. He spoke to us 
often of this terrifying experi- 
ence and of the goodness of 
the woman who rescued him 
and bound and bathed his 
wounded feet. I think he saw 
in her, and in almost every 
kind and simple woman, all 
his life, the image of his mother, 
Before his narrative proceeds 
to New Zealand this seems a 
fitting place to let him speak 
for himself. 


IV. CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE BUSH. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 


One Christmas Day in my 
life stands out in bold relief. 
I had been on the Australian 
goldfields for some eighteen 
months, unconsciously gather- 
ing experiences of which I have 
made occasional use in my 
literary career, when I received 
a letter from a friend on the 
Dunolly diggings, speaking in 
such glowing terms of the rich 
‘finds’ there, that I deter- 
mined to visit them. I was 
but a lad at the time, and in 
those days there was no rest 
for the soles of my feet. A 
new ‘rush’ drew me magnetic- 
ally in its direction, and my 
eagerness to get to every fresh 
goldfield was not to be re- 


strained. It was not the greed 
for gold that impelled me on, 
but the lad’s thirst for adven- 
ture. So off I set, to see for 
myself whether my friend’s 
accounts of the auriferous Tom 
Tiddler’s ground were true. 
The date, I remember, was 
the 20th of December, and 4 
hot sun was blazing—over & 
hundred in the shade—when I 
commenced my tramp of ninety 
miles through the Bush. Cobb’s 
coach was running, but I could 
not afford six pounds for a seat 
in it, my worldly wealth not 
exceeding thirty shillings, more 
than sufficient for the expenses 
of the three days which 1 
expected the distance would 
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take me to walk. The low 
state of my funds gave me no 
concern; I was young, I was 
high - spirited and confident, 
and no fears of the future 
beset me. 

On the first day I did my 
thirty miles, and that night I 
slept in the Bush beneath a 
glorious panoply of stars. I 
was up with the sun, and at the 
end of the second day I had 
completed, as nearly as I could 
reckon, sixty miles of my 
tramp. I used the remains of 
my small bag of flour in making 
a damper, I found water to 
make my tea, and I cooked on a 
bush fire the three chops I had 
obtained at the last cattle 
station I had passed. I had 
made a hearty meal at this 
station, and fortunately was 
not very hungry, so one of the 
chops and about a quarter of 
the damper sufficed for the 
last meal of the day. On this 
second night I camped out 
again. On the third morning, 
ai I did not expect before 
reaching Dunolly to come to a 
place where I could purchase 
a supply of food, I made a 
sparing breakfast, and had still 
a chop, half the damper, and 
half a tin of tea left when I 
resumed my tramp. At about 
ten o’clock I met a gold-digger, 
who told me of a short-cut 
which would save me half a 
dozen miles. I was to take 
@ sheep-track and follow it 
through the woods. I took 
that short-cut, found the sheep- 
track, and walked on and on 
through a forest of gum trees, 
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each so like the others in 
Shape, height, and dimensions 
that the monotony of the road 
began to depress me. All at 
once I stopped and looked 
around. I had lost the track. 
I turned back, and endeavoured 
to take it up, without success. 
Then I began to flounder, 
turned this way and that, and 
so entirely lost my bearings. 
I fought against the uncom- 
fortable feeling that stole upon 
me, and resolving upon a 
certain direction, walked on, 
singing. But soon the stillness 
of the woods checked my voice, 
and I proceeded in silence. I 
had not met a human being 
for at least four hours, the sun 
shed its burning beams upon 
me, and I was bathed in 
perspiration. I resisted the 
temptation to finish the tea, 
and took only a few drops at 
a time, with occasional nibbles 
at the remains of my damper. 
I had not yet learned to smoke, 
so the consolation of tobacco 
was denied me. As evening 
came on the sense of my 
dangerous position grew 
stronger. Each hundred yards 
I traversed was so like the 
hundreds of other yards I had 
trod that there was absolutely 
no landmark to guide me. I 
became more and more be- 
wildered. Not a drop of water 
was in sight, not a sound of 
bird, beast, or human creature 
came to my ears. I was 
‘bushed.’ However, I slept 
well, and on the fourth morn- 
ing, the 23rd of December, I 
was up betimes.. In which 
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direction should I now proceed ? 
Unable to determine which 
would be the right one, I left 
it to chance, and walked a mile, 
stopped, walked on, turned 
back, cooeyed and shouted in 
vain, stopped again, began to 
reflect, decided that I was 
going wrong, turned to the 
right, to the left, and at mid- 
day arrived at the spot on 
which I had slept the previous 
night. I recognised it by the 
dry leaves I had gathered for 
my bed and by three forked 
branches I had stuck in the 
ground. 

What was now to be done ? 
The last crumbs of my damper 
were eaten, and there was not 
a quarter of a pint of tea in my 
tin bottle. I was raging with 
thirst, and dared only put my 
hot tongue to the mouth of the 
bottle. However, it would 
never do to give up, and again 
I set forth. But the horrible 
monotony of the gum trees was 
maddening, and I closed my 
eyes a dozen times to shut out 
the view ; and when I opened 
them did not know to which 
part of the woods I had been 
walking. Suddenly darkness 
fell upon me. It was night. 

Well, I must sleep ; it would 
make me strong; it would 
clear my brain. So I threw 
myself on the ground, and the 
mercy of forgetfulness was 
granted to me. But when I 
awoke in the morning I was 
seized with despair. Not a 
drop of tea remained in the 
bottle. I must have drunk it 
in my sleep. 


Now, indeed, I began to 
feel as if I were utterly lost, 


All the stories I had read of. 


men being found dead in the 
Bush rushed to my mind, 
Should I be among the number? 

I had a pencil and a little 
book with some blank leaves 
in it in my pocket. I took it 
out, and commenced a letter 
to my dear mother in the old 
country, in the dear old country 
I had left to make my fortune 
in the new world. To my 
mother! To my dear, dear 
mother! ‘God bless you, 
mother! God bless you, dear!” 
I must have written these 
words a score of times, for I 
could not collect my thoughts, 
But I started up. I would not, 
would not die! There must 
be a way—there must, there 
must! Why should I bring to 
my sweet mother in the dear 
old country the agony of read- 
ing that the boy she doted on 
was lost in the Bush? There 
must be a road out of this dead 
eternal stillness. Yes, there 
was! The goldfield of Dunolly 
was not five hundred yards 
away. I saw it, saw the white 
tents of the diggers, saw the 
men at the windlasses, saw 
them stooping over the creek, 
with their tin gold-dishes, saw 
the picks at work, and the 
diggers signalling to each other. 
One was standing on the top 
of a great heap of pipeclay, 
beckoning me to come On. 
“T am coming—I am coming!” 
I cried with joy. “It is all 
right, mother!’ My voice 
was hoarse, my parched lips 
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were rubbing together con- 
yulsively. And then as I 
walked towards the man on 
the pipeclay mound I began 
to sing, in a cracked dry under- 
tone, “For Bonnie Annie 
laurie!”’ But as I staggered 
on the man faded, the white 
tents, the miners at the wind- 
lasses, the fortunate ones swing- 
ing their gold-dishes round at 
the creek, all, all melted away ! 
No objects met my sight ex- 
cept the horrible gum trees, 
this side of me, that side of 
me, all around me, thousands 
and thousands of them, staring 
down at me, and mocking me. 
Yes, mocking me! I saw their 
eyes, and the devilish glare in 
them; I saw their grinning 
faces. ‘* Well, let me die,” I 
mutely implored, “‘ but show 
me first where I can get a 
drink of water. Then kill me !”’ 
The awful silence answered 
me. No other answer. Only 
that. And the sun! The hot, 
blistering sun! How merciless 
—how cruel! ‘ Dear Lord in 
heaven !’’ I prayed, “‘ take the 
sun in and send the rain! 
Deluge me with it, drown me 
in it—but send, oh, send it! 
Send the blessed rain! ’? With 
feeble steps I wandered on, 
and on, and on, and at length, 
spent and utterly, utterly worn 
out, covered my eyes with my 
arms, and slept. 

For how long I do not know, 
but I awoke when the stars 
were shining. Gazing upwards 
I saw the trees bending down 
over me, and heard spiritual 
voices whispering that I would 
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soon be dead. ‘“ Yes,” I 
thought, ‘‘ soon be dead—soon 
be dead !”? Darkness fell upon 
me again, and when I again 
awoke it was broad day— 
Christmas Day! Lying there, 
too weak to rise, visions came 
to me of past Christmas Days 
in the old country. There was 
one of a shop in a narrow 
street in the east of London. 
A number of poor children 
were standing at the window, 
gazing rapturously at bundles 
of coloured Christmas candles, 
and piles of candied orange and 
lemon - peel, and a broad ex- 
panse of raisins, decorated with 
bunches of holly and mistletoe. 
And there was a little old 
woman among them, a crazy, 
sweet-souled beggar woman, 
who gave the children coloured 
sweet-stuff out of a paper bag. 
I knew her; she gave me some 
one Christmas, and my own 
dear mother, when I told her, 
ran out and gave the old 
woman some pennies, with “‘ A 
merry Christmas to you, my 
dear!’’ on her lips. So, with 
these visions before me, I lay 
at rest, and felt that I was 
dying. My strength was gone. 

I heard the crack of a whip. 
It came from the driver of a 
hay-cart in Whitechapel. He 
was sitting on the hay, his 
jolly red face smiling, his lips 
moving as if he were singing. 
But I did not hear the song. 
Crack went his whip, and 
crack, crack, crack again. He 
pulled up his horse, jumped 
down, and bent over me. ‘“‘ Poor 
little chap !’’ he said, and his 
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voice was so soft and gentle 
that the tears ran down my 
cheeks. ‘Poor little chap! 
What are you lying here for ? 
It’s Christmas Day, my lad 
—Christmas Day! See—it’s 
snowing! Dying of thirst, are 
you? Here, let me put some 
snow on your lips!” 

He did—and then he lifted 
me in his kind arms, and I 
thought I died. 

It was night again when I 
opened my eyes. But I was 


Vv. DUNEDIN: 


In the year in which Ben 
Farjeon, aged 23, crossed from 
Australia to New Zealand, Joe 
Jefferson, aged 32, sailed from 
California to Australia. The 
American actor’s lungs were 
not sound: their chance lay 
in the Australasian climate, 
and he left America with a long 
tour in view. That spring he 
had lost his wife, and he had 
four young children to think 
about; the eldest, Charlie, a 
boy of ten or eleven, he kept 
with him. He wanted his son’s 
hand to hold, “and tightly 
too’’; he wanted the comfort 
of feeling “that there was 
someone near who knew and 
felt an interest’? in him. The 
three younger children, Tiddie, 
Tommy, and Josie, must be 
left behind in the care of 
Grandpa and Grandma Lockyer, 
the parents of his dead Margaret, 
whose name his pretty Tiddie 
also bore. Before he left the 
States he had miniatures painted 
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no longer in the forest of gum 
trees. I was in a room, with 
bright candles alight, and 
woman and her daughter werg 
standing by my side, putting 
sweet cooling stuff to my lips, 

“Who are you?’ I whis. 
pered. ‘‘ Am I alive?” 

“Yes, my dear,’’ the elder 
woman said. ‘‘My man was 
out looking for some strayed 
cattle, and he came upon you 
in the Bush. Do you fed 
better, my dear?” 


BUSINESS. 


of the children he might never 
see again, since only Charlie 
was old enough to travel. 

In September 1861 Jose 
Jefferson set sail for Sydney, 
conquered that lovely city, 
steamed on to Melbourne, played 
164 nights in the Princess's 
Theatre, and later took the 
mining camps by storm. 

Two years and more passed 
before, in the spring of ’64, he 
crossed to Dunedin. 


Three years earlier Ben 
Farjeon arrived in that “ town 
of wooden shacks,’ agog to 
write articles for the ‘Mel- 
bourne Argus.’ But he never 
staked out a claim in the 
Tuapeka goldfields ; he staked 
it out in the office of the 
‘ Otago Daily Times,’ the news- 
paper born of the Tuapeka 
rush. 

This paper, now the leading 
daily in Dunedin, rose out of 
the goldfields as Venus rose 
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out of the sea—with Ben 
Farjeon and Julius Vogel in 
attendance. Vogel, who had 
funds, was proprietor and 
editor ; Farjeon, who had none, 
manager, sub-editor, contrib- 
utor, and, frequently, com- 
positor. On its Jubilee in 1911, 
the ‘Times’ claimed that it 
had never missed its daily 
issue except on holiday oc- 
casions; yet once it made 
this boast good by a hair’s- 
breadth. 

Dunedin had a practically 
all-Scots population; her 
growth and business were in 
the hands of men whose views, 
religious and moral, were those 
of an Elder in Thrums. Every 
laxity was frowned on—and 
everything was a laxity. One 
Sunday, Ben Farjeon walked 
briskly along, whistling as he 
went. Hands of horror were 
thrown up. ‘‘ Wheestling on 
the Sawbath, Meester . Fairr- 
john?” (I must reproduce, 
as best I can, my father’s 
notion of the Scots tongue ; it 
sounded still worse than it 
looks.) For ‘“ wheestling on 
on the Sawbath’’ Ben only 
escaped arrest because he was 
popular, in spite of his un- 
regeneracy. But the Elders of 
Dunedin shook their heads at 
the bad young man, who went 
on whistling merrily on week- 
days; they also refused to 
advertise in his paper. 

Among them was a man 
whose advertisements Ben 
wished to capture above all 
others; he owned the biggest 
business in Dunedin. Once he 
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came in, the rest could not 
stay out; while he stayed out, 
they did not need to come in. 
Ben tackled him in person: 
why wouldn’t Mr Mac—— ad- 
vertise in the ‘Otago Daily 
Times’? He gave his adver- 
tisements to the ‘ Weekly 
Blank.’ 

“It’s welcome tae them. 
Ye bring oot a Monday issue, 
Meester Fairrjohn.”’ 

‘‘ Of course we do. 
@ daily paper.” 

** The Laird’ll no prosper ye. 
Ye keep yer men wurrkin’ on 
the Sawbath. T’ll no gi’e ma 
advairrtisement tae a mon that 
wurrks on the Sawbath.”’ 

Mr Mac—— was adamant, 
and Ben retired beaten ; but a 
worse defeat appeared to be 
at hand. One Saturday fire 
broke out on the premises of 
the ‘ Times.’ A fire, in that 
tinder town, was a fatality. 
The young manager saw his 
offices destroyed, his plant re- 
duced to so much molten lead. 

It was instantly all over the 
town that the ‘Times’ was 
doomed. While Ben stood 
gazing at the smouldering ruin, 
up came Mr MacAdamant. 

‘‘ Eh, Meester Fairrjohn, it’s 
a judgment on ye!” he cried. 
“Ye canna bring oot yer 
Monday paper noo.”’ 

“Oh, can’t I?” The ban- 
tam-cock sharpened his spurs. 

“The Lairrd’s against it, 
and ye canna dae’t.”’ 

‘¢ We'll see about that,’ said 
Ben. Mr MacAdamant smiled 
grimly at this vain boast. 
“The ‘Otago Times’ will 
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be published on Monday as 
usual,” 

‘‘ Tf the ‘ Times ’ is published 
as usual,’ scoffed Mr Mac- 
Adamant, “it can hae ma 
advairrtisements.”’ 

“ That’s a promise?’ cried 
Ben. 

‘*T dinna break ma wurrd.’’ 

Not a moment to lose. Ben 
had his little band of compositors 
around him in a jiffy. They 
were only too well aware of 
what the calamity meant to 
them—yet here was the man- 
ager, apparently undaunted. 

“ Will you stand by me?” 
he asked. 

What did Mr Farjeon mean ? 

“ We're going to bring the 
‘Times’ out on Monday as 
usual.’ 

What! with no office and no 
fount or paper ? 

“'We’re going to break into 
the office of the ‘ Weekly Blank’ 
tonight, and set the ‘ Times’ 
up with their type and 
paper. Now then, will you 
stand by me in breaking the 
law ? ” 

They would, toa man! That 
night, after dark, the little 
band of conspirators forced 
their way into the empty 
premises of the weekly paper, 
the paper that would not 
dream of working on the 
Sabbath. All through the night 
and day they stood at case, 
working with silent speed ; the 
men from copy, but Ben him- 
self direct from brain to type, 
composing his copy as he set 
it up. 

Twenty years ago, there were 
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still connected with the ‘0 
Daily Times,’ men who jy. 
called that when B. L. Farjeon 
wrote his first Australian novels, 
he frequently joined the com. 
positors who were engaged in 
setting up his manuscript, and 
who recollected “the swift 
progress the author made owing 
to his not being under the 
necessity of referring to‘ copy.’” 

But the author never worked 
80 .Swiftly as during those 
four-and-twenty hours when, 
behind locked doors and shut- 
tered windows, he beat the 
“‘ Judgment from Heaven” by 
the skin of his teeth. They 
did it! by Sunday night 
Dunedin’s daily, thanks to 
Dunedin’s weekly, lay damp and 
ready for Monday morning's 
breakfast tables. Then Ben 
Farjeon went off to the owners 
of the weekly, who, with all 
the rest of Dunedin, liked, if 
they could not approve, their 
rival’s manager. Whien he 
stood before them, offering a 
hundred pounds for the use of 
their type to set his paper up, 
they refused. 

“You'd better take 
smiled Ben Farjeon. 

6c Why ? 9 

‘‘ Because the paper is set 
up already.”’ 

Unquenchable young man! 
They not only pocketed their 
hundred pounds, but promised 
him the use of their premises 
till his own were re-established. 
Dunedin read its ‘ Times’ on 
Monday morning; Mr Mac- 
Adamant came round with his 
advertisement; the rest of 
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the Scottish colony followed 


suit. 
And onits Jubilee the ‘ Otago 


VI. DUNEDIN : 


The incident left no bad 


plood. Hot blood was my 
father’s native element; but 
never the bad variety. He 


was too generous to produce 
enmities, too honourable not to 
be respected, too magnetic not 
to be liked. He won both 
fame and affection in the city ; 
Dunedin was growing proud of 
her young author—soon, he 
thought, he would begin to 
write his novels! First, a 
Christmas story ‘after’ Dickens, 
his supreme god. Although 
faithful to ‘ The Caxtons ’ all his 
life, he never put anyone in a 
class with ‘Boz.’ He would 
dedicate his first book to his 
idol; meanwhile, he was supply- 
ing the theatre with plays, and 
had his finger in every social 
pie. He entertained the dis- 
tinguished artistes who sailed 
from all over the world to play 
their season with Dunedin’s 
stock company. Ben knew 
them all: the tragic G. V. 
Brooke (whose Othello he held 
second to Salvini’s); Charles 
Dillon (who borrowed £20 off 
him, and whose unredeemed 
1.0.U. remains, its own sole 
asset, in my mother’s auto- 
graph album); Lola Montez 
(“Who was she, Papa?” “A 
very beautiful and fascinating 
dancer, my dear!’’); and a 
certain young Mr Roberts, not 
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Daily Times’ was able to 
boast that, save on holidays, 
it had never missed an issue. 


PLEASURE. 


an actor, with whom, during 
his visit, Ben engaged in a 
match of twelve different 
games, an even pound laid on 
each. Eleven of the games 
Ben won—chess, draughts, 
backgammon, bezique, whatever 
they might be; but the game 
of billiards went to his ad- 
versary. Ben was no match 
with the cue for young Mr 
John Roberts. 

And of all Dunedin’s notable 
visitors the most lovable, of all 
the ones to whom the word 
‘genius’ in its purest sense 
applied, Ben entertained in 
1864 Joe Jefferson from the 
United States. The two men, 
not so very much separated by 
years, must have been finds 
for each other. Both were 
light-hearted and mercurial ; 
both loved the impulse and the 
fun of life. Ben did whatever 
he could to make pleasant this 
visit of Jefferson and his boy 
Charlie; of the little ones left 
in America he was shown 
pictures. ‘* And this is Tid.’ 
Joe presses the spring of the 
oval green-velvet case and 
discloses the miniature painted 
three years ago—such a blue- 
eyed, fair-skinned, golden- 
haired Tid, in blue gingham 
frock and plain white scalloped 
jacket. Ben took a look; 
then the green-velvet case shut 
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her from sight again. Jefferson, 
like many another friend, 
departed. 

The permanent friends, how- 
ever, were increasing; not 
only among the settlers, but the 
natives. Our father always 
spoke of the Maoris with ad- 
miration, and never allowed 
us to mix them up with the 
Australian aborigines. Among 
them was a certain Chief Wee- 
ta-ki. One day, to show his 
love, Wee-ta-ki pulled from 
the ear of his favourite wife 
the square flat greenstone she 
was wearing and gave it to 
‘Ben. Mrs Wee-ta-ki uttered 
a@ piercing yell, but Ben made 
it up to her by giving her some 
port wine, which she liked 
better than anything else. The 
New Zealand greenstone is a 
lucky stone, and Ben always 
wore Mrs Wee-ta-ki’s ornament 
on his watch-chain. 

Another time Wee-ta-ki saw 
his friend playing chess. (Ben, 
great at cards, was also a good 
chess-player.) 

“What is that?” 
Wee-ta-ki. 

“Tt is the game of chess,” 
said Ben. 

“Teach me!” 
ta-ki. 

Ben taught him the moves, 
and when he had learned them 
Wee -ta-ki said, “ Play me 
chess!’’ They played, and, as 
was to be expected, the Maori 
lost. 

Wee-ta-ki went away, and 


asked 


said Wee- 
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at the end of six months 
presented himself again. 

‘“* Play me chess ! ” he said. 

Ben played, and lost. They 
played more games, but Ben 
could no longer beat him ; 
Wee-ta-ki had studied and 
studied chess for six months, 
and had made himself, ou 
father told us, a master of the 
game. No Aboriginal could 
have done such a thing. The 
Maoris, he said, had the finest 
brains and the most splendid 
bodies of all the savage races 
in the world. 


And the ‘ Otago Daily Times’ 
became more successful, more 
powerful; Ben Farjeon was 
now partner with Julius Vogel. 
Dunedin increased in riches 
and importance; Ben bought 
land outside the city. Five of 
his plays had been produced 
in the theatres. And just before 
Christmas 1865 he started to 
write ‘Shadows on the Snow’ 
—his first book, to be dedicated 
to Dickens. Eager as usual, 
he scarcely waited to write it; 
he stood again ‘ at case’ setting 
it up out of his brain. It was 
done, dedicated, inscribed! a 
letter was written—if Dickens 
liked it, would he, perhaps, 
reprint it in ‘All the Year 
Round ’ ? 

Whether he did or not, Ben 
Farjeon’s position in Dunedin 
was established. He was likely 
to die in prosperity, one of the 
first citizens in Otago. 
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Vil. A LETTER FROM CHARLES DICKENS. 


“Pm going back to Eng- 
land !”” 

The announcement from Ben 
Farjeon to his friends came like 
a bombshell. For a visit did 
he mean ? 

“No, for good! I’m going 
pack to England to write. I’ve 
had a letter from Charles 
Dickens! He says I can write. 
I'm going back.”’ 

“What nonsense, Farjeon ! 
You can write as well here as 
there.’ 

No, he must go to Eng- 
land. 

But the paper ? 

He would give it up. 

But his career ? 

His career was in Eng- 
land. Dickens said he could 
write. 

Think twice, Ben! Here in 
Dunedin you’ve everything be- 
fore you! Friends, fame, suc- 
cess, property, fortune—all on 
the way. Stay in Dunedin and 
you can’t help prospering. Go 


to England, where nobody 
knows you, and you must 
begin all over again. 


What did that matter ? What 
did fame, success, and fortune 
matter? Charles Dickens had 
acknowledged his Christmas 
story. Charles Dickens had 
found his dedication ‘ accept- 
able’ He might become a 
contributor to ‘ All the Year 
Round’! He would throw 
up everything and go back to 
England. Farjeon, you are a 
fool! But how often had that 


been said to him before; and 
when had it stopped him, on 
the spur of his moment ? 

It took a certain time to 
settle things. He could not 
leave the paper all at once; 
his property and affairs must 
be put in order. There were 
presentations, silver inkstands, 
silver snuff-boxes, a gold card- 
case with his initials in 
diamonds ; there were leave- 
takings, and I dare say heart- 
breakings ; and B. L. Farjeon, 
barely thirty, returned to 
England, having compressed 
into little more than a dozen 
years a lifetime of experience— 
and of ‘ copy.’ 


The ‘Dickens Letter’? was 
a legend of our childhood. We 
knew how our father’s home- 
coming had happened. But, 
curiously enough, the letter 
itself we never saw. It was not 
in mama’s wonderful auto- 
graph album, begun in America 
when she was Maggie Jefferson. 
The Charles Dillon I.0.U. was 
there—why not the ‘“ Dickens 
Letter ’?? We never asked ; 
I suppose we took it for granted 
that the letter was lost. 

But after our father’s death 
it came to light. Among his 
multitude of papers we found 
the little oblong envelope, en- 
graved C. D. on the flap, with a 
sixpenny stamp on the front, 
the London W.C. post-mark, 
My 29 66, the “ Private” in 
blue ink in the top corner, and 
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the signature ‘‘Charles Dickens”’ 
at the bottom : 


B. L. FARJEON, ESQUIRE, 
‘Tres ’ OFFICE, 
DUNEDIN, 
OTAGO, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


The Dickens Letter at last ! 
My mother, my eldest brother 
and I read it together. 


Gap’s Hitt Prace, 
HieHam by Roonester, KEnt. 
Tuesday, Twenty-Ninth May, 1866. 


Dear Sir, 


I am concerned to find 
that I have by an accident left 
your letter of last January’s date 
unanswered. 

Your dedication, as an interest- 
ing and acceptable mark of re- 
membrance from the other side of 
the world, gave me great pleasure. 
And I read the little book with 
much satisfaction. 

But I am bound to lay before 
you the consideration that I 
cannot on such evidence (especi- 
ally when you describe yourself as 
having written ‘‘ hurriedly ”) form 
any reasonably reliable opinion of 
your power of writing an acceptable 
colonial story for All The Year 
Round. As to my reproducing this 
story, such a proceeding is as wide 
of the design and course of that 
journal as anything can possibly be. 

If you write and offer for All 
The Year Round any original 
communication, I will read it 
myself, very heartily desiring to 
accept it, if I can deem it suitable 
to those pages. Do not, I beg, 
suppose that I intend to dis- 
courage you when I say no more. 
I simply mean to be honest with 
you and to discharge a duty that 
I owe to you and to myself. 

Accept my thanks and believe 
me, Dear Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
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There was @ moment’s pause, 
Then— 

“T don’t call that so very 
encouraging,’’ said mother. 

And suddenly we all began 
to laugh. How like father! 
To throw up everything im. 
petuously, everything he had 
done and made and become, 
to rush away from where he 
was to somewhere else, and 
begin all over again in a heat 
of excitement, because Charles 
Dickens had written him—this 
letter! This very kind and 
very moderate letter. Oh, how 
like father ! 

Yet had he not obeyed that 
impulse which bore him to 
London to meet his idol, and 
follow in his footsteps, had not 
reviewers on both sides of the 
Atlantic begun to say that 
Dickens’ mantle had fallen on 
B. L. Farjeon, would Margaret 
Jefferson, in 1872, have been 
found by her father absorbed in 
a Christmas story which re- 
minded her of her idol, Charles 
Dickens, for whose death she 
had wept two years ago ? 

“A good story ?” asks Joe 
Jefferson. 

“A lovely story,” answers 
Margaret, whom her brothers 
still call ‘ Tid.’ 

“¢ What is it?” 

‘“ ¢ Blade-o’-Grass.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Who is the author ? ” 

“Such a curious name— 


Farjeon.”’ : 
“Farjeon!’’ It was a curl 
ous name. “I wonder,” said 


my grandfather, “if that can 
be my young friend im 
Dunedin ? ” 

If nineteen-year-old Margaret 
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hears that ‘ young,’ she hardly 
heeds it. Any young friend of 
father’s in Dunedin, so long 
ago, must now be elderly. She 
pictures B. L. Farjeon, now 
her favourite author, as a 
grey-haired gentleman. 

When, three years later, Joe 
Jefferson made his second visit 
to London, he wrote to the 
‘young friend’ in the care of 
Tinsley, his publisher : 


29 Hype Park PLACE, 
Wednesday. 


My Dear FARJEON, 


I am living at the above 
address. My family are with me 
and we will all be delighted to see 
you. Won’t you come and take a 
family dinner with us on Sunday ? 


Ben went—expecting per- 
haps to see @ fair-haired, eight- 
year-old child in a_ blue 
gingham dress and a white 
sealloped jacket. He saw in- 
stead a gay and gentle girl, 
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with hair that looked as though 
it had been washed in cham- 
pagne and dried in the sun, 
and whose eyes (in the words 
of one of her beaux over the 
water) were like ‘ wet violets 
fresh with dew.’’ And she, 
instead of a grey-haired gentle- 
man, saw @ curly-black-haired, 
bright-brown-eyed lively fellow 
of thirty-seven. ‘‘I was very 
disappointed in you,’’ owned 
Tiddie later. 

It was a disappointment her 
favourite author managed to 
surmount; but it was not till 
the honeymoon she learned that 
Ben’s sister had had eighteen 
children, and his grandmother 
twenty-six. ‘ If [had known,” 
she cried, “I wouldn’t have 
married you!” 

It was not, however, quite as 
bad as all that. Her nursery 
was limited to five. 

And after all, there are ways 
and means of disposing of 120 
pairs of soles. 











WEstT Coast barques did not 
often carry passengers, and in- 
deed there was little about the 
best of them that was likely to 
attract a person who had to 
pay for the privilege of travel- 
ling. Strict utility was the 
motto of their builders, strict 
economy that of their owners. 
They were designed, with a 
minimum of frills, to carry 
heavy cargoes like coal out 
round Cape Horn to Chile, and 
even heavier cargoes such as 
nitrate and copper ore back 
again. Most of them had one 
Spare state-room leading off 
the cabin, but it was usually 
packed with bolts of canvas, 
log and lead lines, coils of 
seizing wire and other mari- 
time odds and ends. 

On the homeward passage 
of the last voyage of my ap- 
prenticeship our barque’s spare 
state-room had an occupant. 
The passenger was a doctor 
who hailed from Kentucky. 
Some years before he had 
drifted to the Chilian port 
where we loaded, and settled 
down to practise. He was an 
excellent doctor when not three- 
quarters fuddled, but, accord- 
ing to the ship - chandler’s 


runner who brought off our 
fresh provisions, he was rarely 
in any other state except, 
perhaps, when he was fuddled 
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completely. He did quite a 
lot of surgery, for there was 
no surgeon at the port, and his 
European friends, who were 
few but staunch, became anx- 
ious and feared the worst; 
they tried to persuade him to 
go away for a long holiday, but, 
again according to the runner, 
no mule could be more ob- 
stinate. Their fears were justi- 
fied. On an occasion when he 
could not, with any degree of 
honesty, have described him- 
self as sober the doctor per- 
formed a major operation on a 
Chilian—and performed it very 
well—but spoiled the whole 
business by leaving one of 
his tools somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the patient’s 
intestines. The Chilano died. 
A fit of acute alcoholic remorse, 
combined with the knowledge 
that every Chilano in the port 
was out for his blood, enabled 
the doctor to come to a rapid 
decision. On the night of the 
day his patient was buried the 
doctor was smuggled aboard 
our barque and we sailed at 
daybreak. 

Although, as has been hinted, 
there was little about our 
barque to attract a passenger, 
she was very nearly an ideal 
home for a dipsomaniac. Even 
if he had got possession of, and 
drunk, all the liquor on board 
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—a jar of rum which was 
served out to the crew on the 
rare occasions in bad weather 
when the main-brace was 
spliced, a couple of bottles of 
prandy labelled ‘ medical com- 
fort,’ and three of whisky with 
which to entertain pilots, cus- 
toms officers, and other officials 
—he would not have raised a 
full-sized attack of delirium 
tremens. The captain and the 
steward were there to see that 
he did not get the chance, and 
the doctor found himself facing 
three months of clean living 
and total abstinence. 

He faced it very well and 
settled down after several very 
uneasy and restless days. He 
proved a most interesting, 
though rather exacting, com- 
panion. He soon exhausted 
the conversational possibilities 
of our interfering, saturnine, 
old Scottish captain ; the mate 
—very much of an old-timer, 
meagre of imagination, and 
obsessed by his position as 
guardian of the ship and by his 
responsibility for the efficiency 
of her rigging and the cleanli- 
ness and preservation of her 
hul—did not interest him; 
the second mate was much 
more in his line, but was not 
very often available. In search 
of variety of conversation and 
company he turned to the four 
apprentices, and we were only 
too glad to welcome him. 
Rather to our discredit, as I 
see it now, we enjoyed his free 
and easy disregard of discipline 
and sea-etiquette, and parti- 
cularly his frank criticism of 
our officers. One evening, 
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when we had got well to the 
southward, he came into our 
half-deck and sat down on a 
sea-chest. It was during the 
second dog-watch, so we were 
all awake. 

“Say, that mutton-headed 
old skipper aft there makes me 
sick,’’ he exclaimed. (Mutton- 
headed old skipper! our cap- 
tain! we chuckled.) “ Talk 
about having to use a sledge- 
hammer to drive a joke into a 
Scotsman’s head—I guess you 
would need a pneumatic drill 
to perform the operation on 
that fellow. See here; during 
dinner today I told him a story 
that would have drawn a laugh 
out of a rheumatic owl. Why, 
even the mate laughed, but the 
old man kept on ladling in the 
pea soup, and his face was like 
a frozen boot. He never flicked 
an eyelid. Four hours later, 
when I was reading in my bunk, 
I thought I heard him laugh- 
ing—and the Lord knows his 
laughter is that rare you would 
run @ mile to hear it. I hopped 
out of the room and found him 
sitting at the cabin table with 
the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

‘¢ ¢ What in hell’s the matter 
with you ?’ I asked. 

“¢That yarn you told at 
dinner,’ he gurgled. 

“Dense! can you beat it? 
Sounds like a tale from ’way 
back of the Blue Ridge where 
the time is usually an hour 
and a half slow on anywhere 
else, but it’s the petrified truth.” 

Beneath his practical Ameri- 
can exterior the doctor had in 
him a strong mystic strain, and 
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to our surprise we found that 
he was superstitious. He also 
claimed to be highly psychic, 
which was possibly true, but 
seemed more than a little absurd 
to us when we regarded his 
nose, which had been pickled 
by past libations to a deep 
magenta shade. He knew the 
history of every ghost in his 
native Kentucky; to come 
nearer home he was not pre- 
pared to disbelieve the story 
of the Flying Dutchman, and he 
firmly believed in the existence 
of a phantom ship that was 
not so well known; from him 
we first heard the story of the 
Caleuche—a story that is rarely 
told outside the ports of Chile. 
He told it in a@ manner 80 im- 
pressive that we forgot all 
about his nose, and I, for one, 
found myself shivering before 
he finished. Occasionally he 
closed his eyes as if he were 
conjuring up visions. 

The Caleuche was evidently 
a far more dangerous ghost 
ship than the Flying Dutchman. 
With comparative impunity one 
could sight that vessel whose 
commander had jested at waves 
and wind and tide; sheathed 
his masts with iron so that he 
could carry sail long after other 
ships were shortened down ; 
stood on his poop and cursed 
everything under heaven and 
even God Himself when foul 
winds delayed him. One could 
live for years to tell how one 
saw that tall gaunt captain, in 
flowing dark garments and a 
high conical hat, on the poop of 
his high-sterned, old-fashioned 
Dutch craft, as she swept past 
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nearly always head to wind 
with the stars shining through 
her sails and the curse of 
perpetual sailing upon her— 
but one never survived the 
sighting of the terrible Caleuche, 
The Caleuche haunted the 
coast of Chile from Pis 
almost down to the Horn. Ip 
appearance she was not always 
the same. Sometimes she was 
just as old-fashioned as the 
Flying Dutchman; at other 
times she resembled an ancient 
Peruvian guano barque: she 
had been seen in the guise of 
@ modern nitrate trader. She 
seemed to have two methods 
of destroying her victims. The 
crew of a ship standing in to 
make port in a gale of wind 
would, on a dark night, dis- 
cover that she was being fol- 
lowed. A vessel that appeared 
to be on fire was coming up in 
her wake. Luminous, a blaze 
of light, the stranger would 
follow throughout the hours of 
darkness. No ship that had 
thus been chased by the 
Caleuche ever reached port. 
She was doomed, as was every 
soul aboard her, from the mo- 
ment the dreaded phantom ship 
was sighted. At other times the 
Caleuche would appear to ships’ 
crews, or to fishermen, sail 
close up to them, then disappear. 
Any man who saw that happen 
might survive to tell the tale, 
as men have survived to tell 
how they saw from some dis- 
tance away a doomed ship 
being followed by the blazing 
spectre—but not for long. To 
the seer, under any circum- 
stance, the Caleuche was fatal. 
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The Caleuche had appeared 
quite recently off Iquique Bay, 
the doctor said. Three fisher- 
men out in their boat about 
four o'clock in the morning 
saw, in the moonlight, a large 
ful-rigged ship approaching. 
When within a couple of ship’s 
lengths of them she melted 
away. Daylight came, clear 
and bright, but no vessel was 
visible. Three days later the 
fishermen, greatly daring, again 
put to sea. Their bodies were 
washed up on Iquique Island ; 
their boat was never found. 


IT. 


By the break of the poop 
the hands of both watches 
were mustering. Silently, for 
the day had been warm and 


all were bare-footed, they 
shuffled into position and gazed 
expectantly upward. 

“Watch is aft, sir,” the 
boatswain reported. 

“ Relieve the wheel and look- 
out,” the mate replied. 

The waiting group dispersed. 
The two apprentices who were 
due to go below dived back 
into the half-deck like rabbits 
into a hole; they did not 
believe in wasting time. The 
men of the starboard watch 
went along to the forecastle to 
light pipes, already filled ex- 
pectantly, before taking to 
their bunks for the short spell 
of sleep they would get before 
midnight ; those of the port 
watch, to which I belonged, 
scattered round the deck to 
seek resting-places from which 
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Four double strokes tolled 
on the ship’s bell. It was 
eight o’clock and time to muster 
at the change of the watch. 
I think we were all glad of the 
interruption ; I know I was. 
We were shuffling uneasily on 
our sea-chests and our pipes 
had gone out. The doctor 
knew that from that time 
onward through the night the 
half-deck was sacred to sleep, 
so he came out on to the 
main-deck with us, climbed 
up on to the poop and joined 
the captain. 


they would instantly spring 
at an order from the mate. The 
younger apprentice in my watch 
went on to the poop to keep 
time, and I was left alone. It 
was then I became aware of 
the transcendent beauty of the 
night. 

A moon which was nearly 
at the full rode high in a sky 
that was almost cloudless and 
filled with stars. It polished 
the crests of the wavelets that 
rippled before the light breeze 
to a lustrous silvery brightness. 
It caused the three tall masts 
with their burdens of canvas 
to throw distinct shadows across 
the sea to windward, and those 
shadows moved smoothly along 
the surface of the water, keep- 
ing company with the barque, 
though seemingly not of her. 
So clear and strong was the 
light which it shed one could 
easily have read a book by it 
were one mad enough to do so. 
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A westerly wind blew from 
dead abeam—a point free. The 
yards were just off the back- 
stays; every sail right up to 
the tiny royals bulged and 
swelled: though they were 
undoubtedly tugging at their 
sheets and at the spars above 
them they seemed to be asleep. 
About half of each sail was in 
shade, the other half gleamed 
white—a white that positively 
startled. Deck-houses, boats, 
and lower masts cast clear-cut 
black shadows across the clean 
dry deck. One hundred and 
fifty feet above the level of the 
deck the tiny main truck swung 
gently with the motion of a 
pendulum almost, as it seemed, 
among the stars. 

The barque was doing about 
six knots and leaning over 
lightly away from the wind. 


Her stem parted the sea quietly, 
creating two thin streams of 
foam which sparkled with phos- 
phorescent spangles as they 
rippled along the iron plates of 
her hull, to unite again in the 


wake which, sprinkled with 
star-dust, streamed away be- 
hind her. I have never known 
in a ship a night that was so 
nearly noiseless. It may have 
been due to the trim of the 
yards, or perhaps the breeze 
was just the right strength ; 
anyhow, not a rope creaked, 
not a block clattered, not a 
cloth of canvas fluttered. Up 
on the poop the captain and 
his passenger seemed to be 
under the spell of the silence ; 
their conversation was so sub- 
dued that it appeared to be 
carried on in whispers. For- 
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ward and aft there was a dee 
peace—the peace which at geq 
only a vessel propelled by sqij 
can give. 

I was due to relieve the wheel 
at ten o’clock, and in the 
ordinary way would have lain 
down on the main-hatch to try 
and snatch a little sleep. But 
there is such a thing as moon- 
blindness, and, besides, the wind 
had suddenly turned so cold 
that it felt as if it were blowing 
straight up from the Antarctic, 
I was content just to hang 
about, for the beauty of 
the night entranced me. 
Abreast of the forward deck- 
house three dark figures were 
sitting on the spare spar which 
was lashed alongside _ the 
weather bulwark. After a time 
I decided to join them fora 
few minutes, and quietly, since 
I also was bare-footed and 
with the new chill in the air 
rather sorry for it, I stole 
forward. They were murmur- 
ing with their heads close 
together and I was right in 
front of them _ before they 
noticed me ; then one of them, 
a Chilano who had joined us at 
the loading port, started to 
his feet in alarm. I found 
they, too, were talking about 
ghosts, which was no coinei- 
dence because I never heard 
them talk about anything else. 

Just how they managed 10 
converse at all I could 
not quite understand. ‘The 
Chilano’s knowledge of the 
English language was limited, 
and his pronunciation of it was 
distinctly child-like, while the 
knowledge of it possessed by 
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at least one of his companions 
was still more limited. He was 
4 Russian from Odessa, but as 
ethnology in a windjammer’s 
forecastle was not very far 
advanced he was usually de- 
gribed a8 @ Rooshian Finn, 
and in consequence was credited 
with strange and, indeed, almost 
supernatural powers. The third 
member of the trio was an 
Irishman from Kerry, and I 
must confess that at times I 
found him the most difficult 
to understand. He was also 
the most superstitious. He 
was describing an encounter he 
once had with a banshee on the 
eve of a wake while his com- 
panions listened open-mouthed 
and occasionally nodded their 
heads in agreement. I listened 
also, only half comprehending. 
The flow of words adorned by 
his rich brogue ceased ; either 
he had paused for breath or 
his story was finished—I did 
not know which. 

“Did you ever hear about 
the Caleuche ? ’’ I asked. 

From the way the Russian 
and the Irishman looked at 
me I knew I had drawn blank : 
thy knew nothing about the 
ghost ship of the Chilian coast, 
but the Chilano crossed himself 
quickly. 

“Dios mio! you no speak 
‘bout dat,” he replied earnestly. 

“An’ there fornenst me on 
the table, on top of the mate 
an’ the dhrink, was the little 
divil hersilf,” the Kerry man 
wenton. ‘ ‘ Banshee, a lanna,’ 
I sez, pladin’ loike, ‘thry a 
dhro 
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“Ship right ahead, sir ! ” 
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The report from the man on 
the look out on the forecastle- 
head cut sharply through the 
night and reverberated off sails 
and rigging as it vibrated its 
way aft. 

‘All right,” the mate re- 
plied from the poop. 

We stood on the spar, leaned 
out over the rail and gazed 
ahead. A lofty ship, so 
close that all her sails were 
clearly defined, was standing 
straight towards us. She ap- 
peared to be less than a mile 
away. 

‘* Faix, it’s a poor look out 
that nagur up there do be 
kapin’ or he’d have seen that 
vesshul long ago,’’ the Kerry 
man said. 

I was inclined to agree. On 
such a night a ship should 
have been plainly visible at a 
much greater distance than a 
mile. But as we looked more 
closely we realised that we 
had done the nigger on the 
look out an injustice. Right 
ahead and out on both bows 
a high bank of mist was form- 
ing, and the oncoming vessel 
had probably just emerged 
from it. I went along aft to 
be handy in case I was wanted, 
and met the doctor almost 
abreast of our half-deck. He 
was making his way forward 
and was carrying in his hand 
something that glistened. When 
I reached the break of the poop 
I again leaned out over the 
weather rail. The strange ship 
seemed to be much closer. 
She had the wind dead abeam 
on the port side and in the 
moonlight her sails were glisten- 
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ing like silver. She was a fine- 
looking barque, deep loaded— 
outward bound to Valparaiso, 
likely enough. Above me the 
captain and mate were stand- 
ing right up to windward, 
watching her closely. 

“‘ She ought to give way soon ; 
she’s coming far too close for 
my liking,” the old man said 
uneasily. 

The other vessel had the wind 
on the port side, so it was her 
duty to keep clear. If she did 
not do so very soon she would 
put us in a most awkward 
predicament. By the regula- 
tions there was little we could 
do but keep our course and 
speed ; for if we altered course 
to clear her and at the last 
moment she did the same, @ 
collision would most probably 
occur—and we would be to 
blame. Two actions were open 
to her: she could luff—though 
it was rather late for that—or 
she could run right off. If we 
saw her start to do one thing 
or the other we could mancuvre 
to help her, but until then we 
were helpless. There is no 
more trying ordeal at sea than 
to stand in doubt watching a 


giving-way vessel that has hung 
on too long. I thought it 
likely that nobody on this one 
had seen us—in a sailing vessel, 
with comparatively poor lights 
there was always uncertainty 
about that. In a steamer we 
could have called her attention 
by a prolonged blast on the 
steam whistle, but our poor 
little fog-horn had been lying 
in the boatswain’s locker, under 
a pile of gear, all the passage, 
and we could not use our bell 
except when at anchor. Our 
Captain’s anxiety was now 
acute. 

“TIT can’t even see her side- 
lights,’’ he cried irritably. 

He walked aft to the com- 
panionway, and in the silence 
I could hear him rummaging 
about. 

‘“‘ Mr Roberts,’’ he shouted to 
the mate, “ have you got my 
night-glasses ? ”’ 

“¢ No, sir.”’ 

‘“‘Then where the hell are 
they ? ” 

“T saw the doctor going 
for’a’d with them in his hand, 
sir,’’ I called up. 

“Damn the doctor,” the 
captain growled. 


Ii. 


The hands of the watch on 
deck had drifted aft unob- 
trusively, and were now clus- 
tered by the break of the poop 
staring at the strange vessel. 
I doubt if any of them knew 
the finer points of the rule of 
the road, but a man must 
needs be blind who did not 


appreciate the danger of 
the situation which had been 
created so swiftly. Hushed 
suspense was succeeded by 
deadly fear. Would — the 
stranger never alter course! 
Higher, and therefore nearer, 
she loomed. At last we saw 
her side-lights—first a ghostly 
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green Tay, then a ruby one. 
But there was something hor- 
ribly incongruous about them, 
even to my young eyes. My 
brain was clear enough even 
though I was excited, but it 
took me half a minute to read 
the riddle of those lights. The 
answer to it came in a flash: 
they were being shown from the 
wrong sides; the green light 
was on the port bow, the red 
light on the starboard. 

Our captain must have 
noticed the criminally absurd 
combination at once and been 
startled by it. Certainly he 
was a slow thinker, but when 
he made up his mind to act he 
acted with promptness and 
decision. 

“She must be manned by a 
crowd of blasted lunatics or 
they’re all drunk,’’ he roared. 
he 


“Hard up the helm,” 
shouted to the man at the 


wheel. ‘‘ Let her go right off. 
Mr Roberts, square in the after- 
yards. Lively, now!”’ 

There was no need for the 
exhortation. If it was neces- 
sary to take the pressure off 
the sails on the main to enable 
our barque to pay off before 
the wind swiftly, there must 
be immediate danger. The 
mate came down the steep 
poop ladder two steps at a 
time. 

“Haul the clews of the 
mains’l up,’’ he yelled. 


Immediately the captain be- 


gan to interfere. 

“Never mind that,’’ he 
roared. ‘‘ Let go the sheet 
and lazy tack; there’s not 
enough wind to damage the 
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sail. Then let the lee braces 
rip.” 

Not for the first time the 
mate resented the interference. 
He whipped the main and top- 
sail braces off their belaying- 
pins, and the ropes went whir- 
ring out through the blocks. 

“Haul away to windward,’’ 
he shouted rather sulkily. 

We seized the weather main- 
brace and hauled, and our 
working cries rent the night. 
As we hauled we sensed rather 
than saw that our barque was 
rapidly swinging away before 
the wind, and our impressions 
were confirmed by the heavier 
strain on the main-brace. The 
great yard came nearly square. 

‘Steady the helm, m/’lad,’’ 
we heard the captain shout. 

“Belay main-brace; take 
in the slack of the topsail 
braces,’”’ the mate roared. ‘‘ Up 
two of you youngsters and tend 
the t’gallant and royal braces.’’ 

“7’m doing that, mister,” 
the captain called down. 

He was at it again. Instead 
of watching the other ship he 
was doing boys’ work. We 
heard the gaff topsail come 
fluttering down: he had let 
go the halliards. Hand over 
hand the topsail braces came 
in through the blocks and we 
were breathless with our exer- 
tions. Then high above the 
bustling, confused noises we 
made, the captain’s voice 
sounded and it was husky 
with horror. 

‘God almighty ! she’s gone!’’ 
he cried. 

We belayed the braces to 
their pins and stared off on the 














weather beam to where the 
towering pile of canvas of the 
strange ship should by that 
time have been. Sea and sky 
out there were blank; where 
a few minutes before a great 
vessel had been sailing in all 
her grace of movement there 
was a complete vacancy. We 
strained our eyes, but could 
see nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing save moonlit wave-crests 
and a bank of mist with 
twinkling stars above it. 

‘* Water-logged, run under 
and sunk like a stone,’’ the 
boatswain said softly. ‘* Likely 
some of ’em ll be floatin’ 
about though.” 

Water-logged! Yes, that 
would be it! just about their 
last gasp when they sighted us ! 
That would account for the 
tardy showing of the side- 
lights ; it almost excused their 
being shown from the wrong 
bows. But would there be 
survivors floating about? The 
old man evidently thought there 
was @ chance of it. 

** Down helm,’’ he thundered 
to the helmsman. “Call all 
hands. Mr Roberts, leave the 
main-yards square to check 
her way and clear away the 
lee boat.”’ 

Almost stunned with the 
horror of it all we tore ourselves 
away from the weather rail, 
where we had stood vainly 
searching sea and sky, and 
prepared to mount to the skids 
on the other side where the 
port lifeboat lay in its chocks. 
All except one man, the Chilano. 
In the moonlight I could see 
his face working hideously ; 
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his eyes were dilated with 
terror. 

“* Ave Maria! the Caleuche!" 
he screeched. 

He sagged at the knees, 
sunk slowly to the deck and 
lay howling like a dog. It was 
ghastly and nerve-wracking, 
The doctor, coming along the 
deck and still twirling the 
night-glasses, tripped over him, 
staggered and recovered his 
footing. He jostled his way 
through us, and as he mounted 
the poop ladder he shouted 
something. 

‘Mr Roberts, can’t you keep 
that damned Dago quiet?” 
the captain roared furiously. 

The man from Kerry was 
already trying to do that. He 
was kneeling beside the Chilano, 
and his great hairy hand was 
endeavouring to stop the yelps 
that came from the slavering 
lips. The doctor spoke to the 
captain earnestly, but the latter 
seemed to be incredulous. 

“6 What?” he cried in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Nonsense ! ” 

Again the doctor spoke, and 
this time with considerable 
vehemence. He and the cap- 
tain moved aft, and though 
we listened intently we could 
hardly hear a word of their 
conversation. At last the cap- 
tain returned to the break of 
the poop and looked down 
at us. 

‘“‘Hold on everything, and 
stand by,’’ he ordered. 

He returned to the doctor, 
and the conversation became 
even more animated. The men 
who had already climbed up to 
the skids dropped to the deck 
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. One by one we edged 
pack to the starboard rail and 
resumed our interrupted search. 
Our eager eyes played us strange 
tricks; two men swore they 
could see figures hanging on to 
a raft or planks. The men of 
the watch below came running 
along the deck, whispering ex- 
cited questions. They joined 
in the search and also saw 
strange objects in the sea. The 
Chilano was quieter now, but 
his breath was coming in great 
sobbing gulps. 

“All right, Mr Roberts,” 
the captain called down quietly. 
“Brace the main- yards up 
again and I’ll bring the ship 
back to her course.” 

So we were not going to 
lower @ boat. We were about 
to leave drowning men to their 
fate. For a certainty some of 
the crew of that ship would 
still be alive. No matter how 
sudden the final catastrophe 
had been, there would be float- 
ing wreckage to which they 
could cling ; and sharp sheath 
knives, always worn handy on 
belts, could have cut the lash- 
ings of life-buoys and hen- 
coops just before the last fatal 
plunge. Sullenly, feeling like 
murderers, we hauled the great 
yards forward. There were no 
working cries now, though the 
mate upbraided us; each man 
was silent, busy with his own 
thoughts. The yards were 
trimmed, and the barque sailed 
on her course so placidly that, 
but for the unusual number of 
men about the deck, one would 
have found it difficult to realise 
that something out of the way 
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had happened. We coiled down 
the braces clear for running, 
and the starboard watch was 
ordered below. Its members 
carried the limp Chilano with 
them. Upon the poop a violent 
argument still raged. 

I joined the boatswain, the 
Russian, and the man from 
Kerry. The boatswain was 
furious. He had never heard 
of such callousness. But this 
was by no means the end of 
the matter; no, by God! no. 
He was no sea-lawyer, but he 
would get the old man into 
serious trouble as soon as we 
arrived home. He never had 
thought much of the old man, 
anyhow. He would report the 
whole business to the Board of 
Trade. The Kerry man was 
inclined to be equally indig- 
nant, but the Russian listened 
thoughtfully. 

** Boss,”” he said, “I t’ink 
dat vos von ghost sheep.”’ 

‘‘God’s presence be about 
us !’’ the Kerry man gasped. 

““Ghost ship!’ the boat- 
Swain cried furiously. He 
doubled his fist and took a 
threatening step forward. ‘ T’ll 
give ye ghost ship, ye blasted 
squarehead.”’ 

The Russian fell back 
abashed, but the Irishman took 
up the cudgels. He was always 
ready for a fight, night or day. 
He thrust out his chin aggres- 
sively. 

““Kape yer fists to yersilf,’’ 
he growled, ‘an’ lave the 
wurd squarehead out ov yer 
conversation. He’s no square- 
head, but a Rooshian Finn.’’ 

I waited, hoping for a much- 
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needed diversion, but the boat- 
swain was not looking for 
trouble. Already during the 
voyage he had felt the weight 
of the Irishman’s fists. Omit- 
ting any reference to square- 
heads, he passed some sarcastic 
remarks about ghost ships and 
those that believed in them, 
then left the group. I strolled 
away, though I was desperately 
in need of company. I won- 
dered if the apprentices of the 
starboard watch might still be 
awake, and made my way 
hopefully to the half-deck, the 
lee door of which was open. 
All I could hear was deep 
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breathing from one bunk ang 
snores from another. [ gg 
down on the after-hatch anj 
thought over the strange events 
of the night. I now felt gop. 
vineced that the Russian was 
right, and found myself break. 
ing into a cold sweat. I wa 
@ forlorn, lonely, and rather 
nervous boy. The coast of 
Chile was not far away, and 
the thought of the Caleuch 
obsessed me. The psychic doe. 
tor’s successful intervention 


when we were about to clear 
away the boat helped to con- 
firm my dread of consequences 
immediate and unescapable, 


IV. 


Four bells—ten o’clock— 
struck shortly afterwards, and 
I was thankful, for I wanted 
something to do. I mounted 
the lee ladder on to the poop, 
glanced at the mate, who was 
standing on the weather side 
waiting for the look out man 
to report his relief, then walked 
aft to the wheel. A Cockney 
called Harris was steering, and 
his eyes were bulging out like 
door-knobs. 

‘¢ Ain’t the ole man goin’ to 
lower a boat?’’ he asked ex- 
citedly. 

‘‘ No,” I replied curtly, for 
I liked to relieve the wheel in 
a smart seamanlike manner. 

“?Ard-~earted ole swine! I 
sor that ship go dahn. She 
plunged ’ead first an’ her masts 
snapped orf like carrots, one 
after the other, as she sunk.”’ 

‘“¢ Then your luck’s dead out,’’ 


I said with malice. ‘“ That was 
a phantom ship and anyone 
who actually saw her sink will 
be dead within a week.” 

“Blimey!” the Cockney 
ejaculated. ‘* Well, mind yer, 
I ain’t sure as ’ow I exactly 
sor ’er sink, but——” 

“What’s all that yapping 
about aft there? Harris, come 
to hell out of it or I’ll get along 
and help you for’a’d with the 
toe of my boot.” 

The mate was distinctly 
annoyed. Harris vacated the 
wheel hurriedly and I grasped 
the spokes. 

“‘ South-’arf-east,’’ the Cock- 
ney said. 

‘¢ South-half-east it is,” I 
replied. 

The barque was a point off 
her course. I coaxed her back 
to it without the mate noticing 
anything and thereafter she 
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steered easily, only requiring 
a couple of spokes at a time. 
Moon and stars still shone 
prightly overhead, but vapour 
was rising from the sea in wisps 
like smoke and forming a low- 
lying layer of mist. Mr Roberts 
did not seem to be worrying 
about it. Once he came along 
and looked into the compass- 
card, and I thought he was 
going to speak to me about the 
other vessel. But he said 
nothing ; unimaginative as ever 
he was probably turning over 
next day’s work in his mind. 
[heard voices in the companion- 
way. The captain and doctor 
emerged from it. 

“Coming in thick, Mr 
Roberts ? ’’ the captain asked. 

“Not too bad, sir; I can 


still see a good way ahead.”’ 
“Keep a sharp look out, 


then ; we don’t want any more 
scares tonight. One like the 
last is quite enough.” 

The doctor had moved along 
to the after-end of the sky- 
light and was now only a 
couple of yards from me. After 
sniffing around for a minute 
or two the captain joined 
him. 
“Tm sorry I didn’t lower a 
boat all the same,” the old man 
Said. 

“ Heavens! cap., you surely 
don’t still believe that was a 
real ship,” the doctor replied. 

The Caleuche, sure enough, 
was my dismal thought. I 
shuddered, as if a strange ship 
was sailing over my grave 
already. 

“T can’t see how it could 
be our own ship’s image, all 
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the same,” the captain said 
with a touch of obstinacy. 

Hullo! what was this ? 

“All right, [ll explain it 
again,’ the doctor said 
patiently. ‘The image you 
saw—we all saw—had a certain 
affinity to the desert mirage 
which is caused by the heating 
and rarefaction of the air im- 
mediately above the hot sand. 
In this phenomenon the lowest 
stratum of air was heated, or 
kept at a comparatively high 
temperature, by the sea-water, 
while the upper air cooled 
rapidly and increased in density. 
You remember how cold the 
wind became about nine 
o’clock % ”’ 

‘Yes ; but I’ve seen mirages 
in the Straits of Malacca and 
the Java Sea, and most of them 
were upside down.” 

“ Ah! when that pheno- 
menon appears at sea we scien- 
tists call it ‘looming,’”’ the 
doctor went on like a pedant. 
“Tt occurs when the ship’s 
position is outside what we 
might term the focal point. 
The erect image occurs, as in 
moonlight up in the Arctic, 
when the ship’s position lies 
between the reflecting surface 
and the focal point.’’ 

‘“* Focal point ? ” 

The doctor looked round 
rather helplessly. I could im- 
agine him thinking that it 
would take more than a pneu- 
matic drill to drive things like 
focal points into this particular 
Scotsman’s head. However, he 
tried it. 

“The focal point is where 
the rays would be concentrated 
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if coming from a long distance. 
See ? ” 

‘“‘Imph’m !”’ the captain re- 
plied doubtfully. 

‘* Well, as I was saying, the 
cold wind blowing along the 
surface of the warm water 
created the conditions which 
caused the identical light-ray 
curvature from which we get 
the mirage of the desert. They 
have the same effect as a 
concave mirror of very large 
curvature.” 

‘When did you tumble to 
this?’ the mystified captain 
asked. 

“T tumbled to the fact that 
it was this ship’s image, and 
not another ship, when I found 
I could not see her through 
the night-glasses though we 
could all see her plainly with 
the naked eye.” 

The captain turned round 
sharply and saw that I was 
listening. He stepped quickly 
to the binnacle and looked into 
it; luckily for me the S.4E. 
point of the compass card was, 
at the moment, glued to the 
lubber line; the barque was 
right on her course. Had the 
old man come along a few 
minutes before he would have 
found the reason for growling 
which he was evidently seeking ; 
for I was so much interested 
in the doctor’s statement, and 
so relieved to hear there was 
a natural explanation of what 
had happened, that the vessel’s 
head had been allowed to 
wander. If she had been even 
half a point off her course he 
would undoubtedly have let 
rip; a8 it was he growled, 
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“Mind your steering,” for no 
apparent reason, and returned 
to the doctor. 

‘How do you explain not 
seeing her through the night. 
glasses ? ’’ he asked, with what 
was obviously assumed indif- 
ference. 

“The fact of extended vigi- 
bility,’”’ the doctor answered 
promptly. “ The virtual image 
seen by the naked eye is caused 
by the bending of light-rays, 
just as a fairly thick glass 
window will reflect your image 
when you are standing in sun 
or moonlight. Concentrated 
gazing would enable you, how- 
ever, to see the objects which 
actually exist on the other 
side of the window instead of 
your own reflection.” The 
doctor was warming up and 
lecturing like a professor. 
‘‘ Moreover,’’ he went on, “ the 
night-glasses would have the 
effect of diminishing the in- 
tensity of the image in propor- 
tion as it increased in size.” 

The captain scratched his 
head. This part of the ex- 
planation, and indeed most of 
it, I suspected, had him beaten. 
Some of it had me _ beaten 
also; the doctor wrote it for 
me afterwards. 

‘When I was a smart young 
second mate I used to look at 
myself in the plate-glass win- 
dows when I walked down 
Sauchiehall Street,” the cap- 
tain said, and smiled at the 
reminiscence. 

Smart young second mate! 
I thought the doctor was about 
to choke, or have a fit, but 
he made a valiant recovery 
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and was getting a well-earned 
preather. It was the captain 
who renewed the argument. 

“ What I can’t make out is 
what happened when she sunk,”’ 
he said. 

“ She didn’t sink,’”’ the doctor 
cried vehemently. ‘' Haven’t 
you got that out of your head 
yet? Say, were you watching 
the image when it disap- 
peared ? ” 

“No, I had something else 
to do,’ the old man said 
peevishly. “Ship’s crews 
aren’t what they used to be, 
or mates either. I’ve got to 
be continually doing things 
myself.” 

“Well, you ought to have 
been watching it,’’ the doctor 
said severely. “If it had 
been a real ship, a8 you thought, 
that was your job. And if you 
had been watching you would 
have seen that she didn’t sink ; 
she simply dissolved.”’ 

“T suppose you can explain 
that too,” the captain said 
with a sneer. ‘ You could talk 
the hind-leg off a mule.”’ 

“TI might talk its hind-leg 
off, but perhaps I could get it 
to understand me too—which 
is more than some humans 
can,” the doctor, not to be 
behind in nastiness, responded. 
(Tempers were getting rather 
frayed.) ‘There are several 
scientific explanations, but I'll 
only try the simplest one on 
you. The disappearance of 
the image when this ship 
changed her course was prob- 
ably due to the limited field 
on which the reflecting surface 
of air was acting, and the 





ship’s lateral displacement 
moved it aside from the path 
of the reflected light rays.” 

““ Aye, man, but you’re a 
grand spouter,’” the captain 
observed with obviously re- 
luctant admiration. 

He wetted his finger and 
held it up to test the direction 
of the wind. Then he walked 
forward to the break of the 
poop to inspect the trim of the 
sails and to pass a word with 
the mate, who was over to 
leeward. Probably he was 
again emphasising the neces- 
sity for a good look out. He 
was staring out to windward 
whistling softly for more wind 
when a new idea seemed to 
strike him. I saw him start 
suddenly and grip the teak- 
wood rail as if he would hold it 
in a vice. He walked purpose- 
fully back to the doctor. 

‘““T knew I made a mistake 
when I listened to you,” he 
shouted bitterly. “I should 
have lowered a boat. My 
reputation as a shipmaster is 
blasted ; the news of this’ll 
spread all over the seven seas ; 
you can’t stop it; my owners ’ll 
sack me.’ He pulled asilk 
handkerchief about half the 
size of a royal out of his 
pocket and wiped his perspiring 
brow with it. ‘ I’m a practical 
man and you’re a theoretical 
one, and everybody knows an 
ounce of practice is worth a 
ton of theory. I should have 
remembered that,’’ he wailed. 

“Why? What’s biting you 
now ? ”’ the doctor asked. 

‘See here; when that ship 
that you call an image was 
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bearing down on us she had 
the wind on the port beam, 
hadn’t she ? ”’ 

(T Yes.”’ 

“Well, my ship had it on 
the starboard beam,” the cap- 
tain declared triumphantly. 

“Oh, hell! cap.,’? the doc- 
tor answered with tolerance. 
‘When you stand in front of 
@ mirror it shows your right 
hand as your left, doesn’t it ? ”’ 

‘‘ H’m,”’ the captain grunted. 

He turned on his heel and 
vanished down the companion- 
way. The doctor sat down on 
the skylight, took out his 
tobacco-pouch and started to 
roll a cigarette. His lack of a 
sense of discipline did not 
extend quite so far as to permit 
him to talk to the helmsman, 
though no doubt he would 
have liked to. He had just lit 


his cigarette when the captain 
returned. 

“You're quite right, doc.,’’ 
he said affably. 

“Of course I’m right. I 
was at the head of my class in 
the science of optics when I 
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was at college, and I guess J 
ought to know what I’m talking 
about.”’ 

“Oh, I mean about the 
mirror,’’ the old man said. 

The doctor raised his hands 
above his head as if appealing 
to high heaven to decide ag 
to whether a more obstinate 
or thicker-headed shipmaster 
sailed the ocean. Then, per- 
haps, he remembered the old 
man’s many good points—his 
kindliness, his courage, his fine 
well-deserved reputation as a 
seaman and a maker of quick 
passages. When the doctor 
dropped his hands again his 
manner was mild and his words 
honeyed. 

“Well, darn my young 
sister’s Sunday stockings ! ” was 
all that he said. 

It was eleven o’clock. The 
young apprentice tinkled the 
small bell on top of the sky- 
light ; the man from Kerry, on 
the look out, tolled the large 
one on the forecastle-head. 

“6 A-a-all’s well ! ’’ came float- 
ing aft through the haze. 








THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY. 


BY R. O. 


A VALLEY 6000 miles long, 
a quarter of the circumference 
of the globe! We stood, my 
wife and I, after two and a 
half months’ motoring through 
some of the wildest regions of 
Africa, on the lip of this 
strange gash across the earth’s 
surface, and gazed down into 
the sunlit depths below us. 
We were above Gilgil, in the 
Kenya Rift. 2000 feet below 
stretched the level floor of the 
Valley, studded with lakes and 
mottled with volcanoes; 40 


miles across rose the opposite 
wall in a shimmer of haze. 
Bellying clouds, snow-white and 


ponderous, brooded over the 
vast landscape. And we caught 
our breath as we remembered 
that for 2000 miles to the 
south and 4000 miles to the 
north stretched this same 
Valley. 

To the right rose that giant 
of dead volcanoes, old Menengai, 
with its eight-mile diameter 
crater. Below, a splash of 
colour, Lake Nakuru, a smoky 
purple with its great battalions 
of rose-red flamingoes. Full 
in front, like some blazing gem 
of the gods, Lake Elmenteita ; 
while to the left, round a 
shoulder of the escarpment, an 
arm of lovely Lake Naivasha 
and grim old Longonot, Beauty 
and the Beast brooding side by 
side in eternal silence. 

It was to make as thorough 
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an exploration of this strange 
part of the country as time 
and means permitted that my 
wife and I set out from the 
Union of South Africa. We 
were to penetrate into wild 
and remote places, and so we 
decided to be entirely self- 
contained. We used for the 
trip a Ford sedan and a car- 
tent. Extra petrol and water 
tanks were fitted, the back 
seat stripped and shelving 
erected in its place, and a 
good stock of provisions, photo- 
graphic films, maps, and a 
typewriter laid in. 

Our route led us from Natal 
through the Northern Trans- 
vaal and into Rhodesia. At 
Beit Bridge, which is the border 
of the Union of South Africa 
and Rhodesia, we were stopped 
by a foot-and-mouth disease 
cordon. 

** Any foodstuffs on board ? ”’ 
asked the smartly uniformed 
policeman. 

‘A little,” we said appre- 
hensively. 

“Right; let’s have a look 
at it; but first of all take your 
car through the dip.” 

Through the dip, not un- 
like the cattle dip used in 
South Africa for East Coast 
fever, went our respectable 
Ford. 

‘¢ And now yourselves.” 

“Not through the dip?” 
we gasped. 
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“Well, no; you can dip 
your feet in the disinfectant, 
and wash your hands.”’ 

There was no escaping the 
majesty of the law, and two 
respectable Union citizens were 
solemnly ‘ dipped.’ 

*¢ And now your kit, please.” 

Tears, entreaties, bribes—all 
were of no avail, and we had 
to watch our carefully prepared 
provisions going into the sack : 
butter, meat, eggs, fruit, bread, 
meal, sugar, even down to 
half a dozen tins of dried milk, 
made and hermetically sealed 
in England. Then, properly 
fleeced, we were allowed to 
proceed on our way. For two 
days after that, in the wilds of 
Southern Rhodesia, we lived 
on stale bread and bad mealie 
meal, until we reached com- 
parative civilisation again. 

Through Salisbury, the cap- 
ital of Southern Rhodesia, we 
proceeded, and then struck 
north-east through Portuguese 
East Africa. At Tete (pro- 
nounced ‘ Tett’) we crossed 
the Zambesi by motor ferry. 
Tete is a quaint little Portu- 
guese town, and one of the 
oldest in southern Africa. It 
was founded by the Portuguese 
in 1531, and a cathedral was 
built in 1563. Today the town 
consists of about 200 inhabi- 
tants, boasts a- wireless station 
and trolley-lines in the streets, 
and is an important trading 
centre. Past it flows the broad 
Zambesi, with Arab dhows sail- 
ing leisurely on the slow-moving 
flood. The place seemed to 
swarm with Portuguese in white 
uniforms and gold braid, and 





native troops 
bayonets. 

Here we narrowly escaped 
being the cause of the outbreak 
of hostilities between Great 
Britain and Portugal. We 
needed petrol, but all the 
street signs were in Portuguese 
and we could find no ; 
Eventually we fetched up below 
a large double-storeyed build- 
ing, on the balcony of which was 
leaning a portly individual in 
the usual white uniform, with 
a truly wonderful pair of 
whiskers. 

“Can you tell me where I 
can find a garage ? ’’ I shouted 
up. 

‘‘Parados seccadao rio dos 
dirreccao gar-arge,”’ he said, or 
something like it. (I don't 
know Portuguese and am only 
quoting from memory.) He 
then began to wave his hands 
round like a windmill. 

“Yes,” I yelled. ‘‘ Garage, 
for my car. I want to get some 
petrol.”’ 

“Da obras publicas auto- 
movel dos servicos,’’ he replied, 
with a little more heat, I 
thought. He then gesticulated 
wildly, nodded his head, pointed 
to the building before us, and 
concluded by throwing his arms 
wide open. In the meantime 
he had been joined by many 
more white-uniformed johnnies, 
who seemed to be interested 
in the discussion. 

“Oh, is this a garage?” I 
cried, very much _ relieved. 
‘6 Well, I want some petrol.” 

At this old Whiskers turned 4 
violent purple and nearly went 
into convulsions. ‘ Pet-rol!” 


with fixed 
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he gasped, barked out an order 
to one of the other men on the 
palcony, and strode inside. 

White-uniformed laddies now 
began to rush up and down the 
palcony in a most agitated way. 
Somebody shouted an order, 
and a troop of native soldiers 
in khaki uniforms and fixed 
bayonets came out and formed 
up in line. I began to have an 
uneasy feeling that something 
was wrong. At that moment 
another white-uniformed young 
man came out who knew a 
little English. 

“Petrol,” he smiled, when 
we had explained. ‘‘ You vant 
da pet-rol, da gas? Attencio, 
soldate ! ’’ he roared, and pick- 
ing out one swarthy individual 
he presented him to us. ‘ Da 
soldaat vill tak’ you to da 
pet-rol. Eet ees not ver’ far ! ”’ 

We thanked him. Most of 
the others had disappeared 
by now, except a few who 
still leaned over the balcony 
watching us. 

“By the way, what place is 
this?’ I asked as I started up 
the engine of the car. 

“ Thees,’’ he said, puffing out 
his tummy, ‘“thees ees da 
residence of da Governor of 
Tete ! 

We did not wait to hear any 
more. We were round that 
corner in two shakes. At any 
moment it might dawn on old 
Whiskers that he had been 
taken for a garage proprietor, 
and I did not want to see the 
Portuguese Army mobilised 
again ! 

But our troubles were not 
yet over. Down at the wharf- 
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side, waiting for the ferry, it 
grew infernally hot. Near by 
was a large building of several 
storeys with ‘TrETE HOTEL’ 
painted on the walls in faded 
lettering. ‘‘ Beer shandy,’’ I 
thought, or whatever is drunk 
in this foreign furnace. So up 
the steps I went, and on to 
the first balcony. 

Here a young man in the ubi- 
quitous white uniform and gold 
facings came out to meet me. 
‘* Swell hotel,” I thought, “‘ with 
waiters in proper uniform ”’ ; 
and aloud, “A beer shandy, 
and a cup of tea for my wife, 
please, and look sharp as we 
have to be at the ferry in five 
minutes.” 

He looked at me rather 
queerly. ‘Shandy ? ”’ he said, 
“and tea? But certainly you 
can have some.’ He was 
rather charming, and spoke 
English with the quaintest of 
foreign accents. 

‘And look here,’’ I said ; 
“* shall I bring my wife up here, 
or may I take it down to the 
car ? ” 

“But certainly,” he said, 
‘“‘you can have eet here”; 
and he drew up a little table 
and turned to go inside. Then 
he stopped and smiled. ‘ Oh,” 
he said, ‘‘ you think thees ees 
an hotel. But eet ees not; 
eet ees a private residence.” 

‘¢ But,’? I stammered, turn- 
ing as red a8 a boiled beet- 
root, “the building . . . the 
name ...?” 

‘“¢ Oh,’’ he smiled again, ‘‘ eet 
vas an hotel, but eet ees not so 
now. Lots of people make thees 
mistake.” 
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I stammered my apologies, 
and turned shamefacedly to 
descend. 

“But no,’ he called out, 
you must have something 
Please to call your 


with me! 
wife ! ”’ 

This he insisted on, and we 
found him most charming and 
courtly. He was a Government 
official, he explained, up from 
the coast on some Government 
mission. Even so, we were not 
sorry to see the last of Tete. 

After making the crossing, 
our road led us over the Kirk 
range of mountains, where we 
had to keep a wary eye for 
elephants, and so into Nyasa- 
land, surely one of the loveliest 
countries in all Africa. Here 
we spent ten happy days, days 
of crowded impressions utterly 
different from what we had ex- 
pected. Central Africa, yet 
cottages smothered in roses 
peeping out at every turn (one 
man has 500 varieties of roses 
in his garden); trim lawns, 
smooth and green ; neat hedges 
and glorious roads; a beauti- 
ful cathedral with stained-glass 
windows, the notes of the 
organ stealing out on the warm 
air, and a priest in surplice 
and cassock bowed before the 
altar; blue mountains, whis- 
pering forests and sparkling 
cascades ; far-stretching plains, 
and meadows lying quiet in the 
sunlight. 

And yet it is not England, 
but wildest Nyasaland. Round 
every corner Africa breaks in 
upon your dreams of the English 
countryside with a note that 
is @ perpetual surprise. The 


surpliced priest wears shorts 
and an open-necked shirt under. 
neath his robes; round the 
corner from the roses the sq 
flame of the flamboyants stabs 
the darkness ; and it is death 
to go out in the warm trupic 
sun without your helmet. 

Our stay in this lovely cou- 
try soon drew to a close. After 
ten halcyon days we headed 
the car northward once again, 
bound for the first of the larger 
African lakes, Lake Nyasa. 

It was necessary to ship the 
car up the lake, but here we 
struck two difficulties. There 
was asmall Government steamer 
that made the trip every month, 
but it was against regulations 
to carry cars on it, and there 
were no facilities for handling 
such heavy goods. A couple 
of days were spent at Zomba 
interviewing Government off- 
cials, whom we found most ob- 
liging and helpful; and, backed 
by a letter of introduction from 
one of the Union Cabinet Min- 
isters, the first difficulty was 
overcome. For the second, it 
simply rested with ourselves, 
the captain, and our combined 
ingenuity. 

We proceeded north to Fort 
Johnston on the Shire River, 
and had our first real glimpse of 
the Rift Valley. Fort Johnston 
is six miles south of the lake, 
and is the headquarters of the 
Marine Transport Department. 
Its crumbling, loopholed walls 
and rusted guns are vivid re 
minders of the old slave-raiding 
days. 

Then came the job of em- 
barkation. We first had to run 
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the car on to a small barge. 
This was taken in tow by a 
tiny steamer that chugged its 
way along the winding channel 
of the river past low palm- 
fringed shores until we reached 
the open lake where the 
Gwendoline rode at anchor with 
full steam up. 

The next hour was a night- 
mare. The barge was run 
alongside the vessel, a boat 
removed from the davits, and 
the car tied as securely as 
possible to the falls. With 
spasmodic jerks, and to the 
accompaniment of a wild syn- 
copated chant, the Yao seamen 
began to heave on the rope, 
while the skipper, the engineer 
and I watched anxiously from 
the barge. Inch by inch she 
went up, while we held our 
breath, expecting the frail 
davits to break under the 
strain at any moment. They 
held, but would they be high 
enough to allow the car being 
swung in under them on to the 
deck? We doubted, with a 
sickening sense of disappoint- 
ment, and then—yes! she 
cleared it by inches! Half an 
hour later and the little 
Gwendoline turned her nose 
northward and broke the 
silent waters of Lake Nyasa, 
while the captain congratu- 
lated us on being the first 
tourists to enter Central Africa 
by way of the lake. 

We found her a comfortable 
little ship of some 500 tons 
displacement. Her crew con- 
sisted of a dozen Yao seamen, 
the captain, and the Scots 
engineer. We were the only 
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passengers, but the skipper’s 
wife, in sublime defiance of 
Board of Trade regulations, 
accompanied her husband. Our 
progress was @ leisurely ono; 
for the Gwen. burned wood, 
which had to be constantly 
replenished, and as the lake 
was not properly charted, night 
sailing was out of the question. 
Every afternoon about three 
o’clock we would put into a 
small harbour, the native crew 
would go ashore and camp, 
while we Europeans remained 
on board. 

The first night, sitting on deck 
with warm airs drifting from 
the mainland and the pin- 
points of camp-fires on the 
shore twinkling in the blackness 
of the African night, the skipper 
told us how the Gwendoline won 
the Battle of the Pumpkin 
Patch in the Great War. She 
was originally a British gun- 
boat, and when war broke out 
her commander received orders 
to sweep all German craft off 
the lake. Now the only other 
boat of any size on the lake was 
a German gunboat, and the 
skippers of the two vessels were 
bosom friends. The British 
gunboat, accompanied by a 
motley collection of native dug- 
outs and old barges, put proudly 
out to sea early in August 1914. 
One day she came across the 
German boat hauled up high 
and dry on a pumpkin patch 
for repairs, and promptly 
opened fire! The spattering 
bullets brought Commander 
Fritz out in his dinghy in a 
fury. 

‘“‘Donner und blitzen,’’ he 
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screamed, ‘ vot de hell vos 
you fellows doing? Some of 
your shots, they haf me nearly 
hit!” 

“ That’s all right, old man,” 
called down the English com- 
mander, leaning over the rail. 
“'War’s been declared, and 
you’re my prisoner. Come 
up and have a drink.’’ The as- 
tonished German commander 
accepted. 

Today this beautiful lake 
does but dream under tropic 
skies of those “ old, unhappy 
far-off things, and battles long 
ago.”” The swift canoes of the 
Slave raiders and the prowling 
gunboats of warring nations 
have gone, and peace broods 
on sunlit waters. The lake 
itself is 360 miles long, and it 
took us eight days to reach 
the northern extremity. In 
breadth it varies from 15 to 50 
miles, and its maximum depth 
is 2316 feet. As its surface is 
only 1650 feet above sea-level, 
this means that its maximum 
depth is below sea-level. It is 
the third in size of the African 
lakes, and the water is fresh 
and drinkable. To the south 
the shores are low and palm- 
fringed, the escarpments of 
the Rift often standing some 
little distance from the water’s 
edge; but to the north mighty 
mountains close in on it, es- 
pecially on the eastern side, 
where the Livingstone Range, 
100 miles in length and 10,000 
feet high, often drops sheer into 
the water. 

One of the most wonderful 
things on the lake is the kungu- 
fly. In huge swarms they drift 





along the surface, like gigantic 
clouds of smoke, reddish-brown, 
in colour, towering into the 
Sky. So immense are these 
swarms that they have been 
known to put out fires and to 
cause suffocation. Sometimes 
the wind blows them ashore, 
and then the whole native 
population turns out. Children 
run round with their mouths 
wide open to catch as many as 
possible ; while the women whirl 
grass baskets round their heads, 
collect masses of the midges, 
and bake them into tasty little 
cakes, which are accounted a 
great delicacy. Livingstone, 
when he visited the lake in 
1859, refers to them, and states 
that they ‘“ taste like caviare or 
salted locusts.” 

At Mbampa Bay an officer 
of the King’s African Rifles 
came aboard. He had travelled 
for three days and nights from 
far Songea, and was proceeding 
home on leave. As his dug-out 
canoe drew alongside his first 
words were, “I say, who's 
won the boat-race ?’’ He had 
had no news of the outside 
world for four months. 

At the northern end of the 
lake we again had difficulty 
with the car. It was impossible 
to off-load it at Mwaya, the 
most northern port of call, a8 
it was only an open roadstead, 
and the weather was usually 
bad there. We had accordingly 
arranged with the African Lakes 
Corporation, an extensive trad- 
ing concern, to have a barge 
in readiness for us at Vua, 
sixty miles south of Mwaya. 
Here the car was off-loaded, 
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lashed securely to the frail 
craft, which then, with paddle 
and sail and a native crew, 
get out northward, rolling 
horribly from side to side and 
looking as if she were in im- 
minent danger of capsizing. 
We continued in the Gwendoline, 
and at noon the following 
day were put ashore on as wild 
a beach as you could well wish 
to fnd in all Africa. We 
could not speak the language. 
There was only a collection 
of native huts and a very 
doubtful road northward, and, 
to make matters worse, we did 
not know when our car would 
atrive. We stood on the beach, 
oppressed with a strange sense 
of loneliness, watching the 
smoke of the friendly little 
Gwen. growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance. Four 
long weeks would pass before 
she again invaded these 
solitudes. 

That night we slept miserably 
in @ leaky hut, listened to 
the storm that howled down 
from the Livingstone Moun- 
tains, and thought of our car 
on the wild waters with only 
a native crew in charge. Next 
morning, at dawn, we were 
down on the rain-washed beach 
and saw, to our inexpressible 
relief, the barge forcing its 
way through the reeds, and 
our car intact. In half an hour, 
aiter some tricky work, it was 
safe on shore once again. 

We first replenished our 
larder. For a solid hour we 
bartered and haggled by means 
of signs—you must never be in 
4 hurry in Central Africa—and 
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bought 100 mandarins for a 
little less than 18., 150 plantains 
for 6d., four dozen eggs for 
about 9d., and five fowls at 
1d. each. And what is more, 
the sellers appeared delighted 
with the prices. My wife (who, 
by the way, is Scotch) had to 
be forcibly restrained. She 
would have bought up the 
whole countryside at prices 
that would, she declared, have 
smashed to smithereens the 
most stupendous bargain sale 
of the century. 

Our troubles, however, were 
soon to recommence. The area 
north of Lake Nyasa is one of 
the wettest in Africa. Two 
hours after leaving the lake we 
were bogged up to the axles, 
and it was over twenty-four 
hours before we could get out; 
and we only did it then by 
cutting down some heavy 
timber from a bridge and 
building a solid foundation 
under the car. There was no 
traffic on the road, and we 
could look to none but our- 
selves for help. Eventually, 
wearied out, myself in the grip 
of a bad dose of malaria 
brought on by the exposure in 
the mud, we reached Tukuyu, 
a veritable haven of peace, with 
its English lawns, sweet rose- 
hedges, and massed straw- 
berries: Ea Africa semper ali- 
quid novi. 

As soon a8 my bout of malaria 
was over we took the road 
through Tanganyika, keep- 
ing to the high ground, 
and fourteen days after leav- 
ing the Rift at Lake Nyasa 
we again struck it at Lake 
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Babati. Here we branched off 
from the main Great North 
Road and proceeded west- 
wards over the Great Rift Wall. 
The eastern escarpment was 
missing, the ground rising 
gently to the right, but to the 
left stretched the massive west- 
ern wall as far as the eye could 
see. We turned south-west 
from Lake Babati, and soon 
began to climb by a series of 
hairpin bends. Below’ us 
gleamed Lake Balangda on the 
floor of the Valley, with tower- 
ing Mount Hanang, 11,000 feet, 
beyond it. We reached Mbulu 
that night, and next morning 
had a distant view of Lake 
Eyasi, desolate yet strangely 
beautiful in its narrow trough, 
and then drove north, the 
Giant Cauldron Mountains full 
in view. This detour over 


the Rift Wall at Lake Balangda 
and down again north of Lake 
Manyara had only recently been 
opened up. 

We were told that the natives 
here have developed a strange 


custom. The Wabugwe in- 
habit the floor of the Rift 
Valley, and their neighbours, 
the Wambulu, live on the high 
ground above them. Like most 
African tribes, the Wabugwe 
believe that twins are unlucky, 
and they expose the infants at 
birth in the bush to die. The 
Wambulu, on the other hand, 
have no such prejudice, and 
their birth-rate is low. They 
are therefore eager to adopt 
children of another tribe. It 
is a well-established custom 
for the Wabugwe to expose 
their children at definite spots 
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on their border, and for the 
Wambulu to come down, take 
the children, and bring then 
up as their own. 

The whole of this areg jg 
volcanic, a8 may be seen in 
the extinct volcanoes of 
Hanang, Essimingor, and the 
Giant Cauldron Mountains, in 
addition to Mount Meru and 
Kilimanjaro, the highest moun- 
tain in Africa. Among the 
Giant Cauldron Mountains js 
Ngorongoro, the mightiest of 
them all. Its crater, which is 
thirty -five miles in cireum- 
ference and which contains two 
lakes, is a paradise for game 
of all descriptions. 

We descended the Rift Wall 
just north of Lake Manyara, 
and had a fine view of the lake 
with its crusted white soda and 
its steel-blue glitter far below 
us. Through a patch of forest 
and over an icy stream that 
fed the lake at its northem 
end we came out on to the great 
Serengeti Plains. Here were 
countless herds of game of 
every variety, buck, lion, giraffe, 
rhino, buffalo, and elephant. 
That evening we camped on 
the slopes of Mount Meru, 
another extinct volcano, the 
fourth highest mountain im 
Africa. Recent reports, how- 
ever, seem to indicate that it 
is not quite so extinct as has 
been supposed. Near by is 
the still higher cone of Kil- 
manjaro, 19,325 feet, with its 
cap of eternal snow. Both these 
mountains owe their existence 
to the terrific volcanic dis- 
turbances that went to form 
the Rift Valley. At the summit 
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of Kilimanjaro is an immense 
snow-bound crater, 13 miles 
wide and 650 feet deep. We 
camped on the lower slopes, 
looking longingly and regret- 
fully at the towering snows 
above us. Only practised moun- 
taineers could scale those lofty 
slopes, and we had to be 
content with a short climb into 
the forest belt. 

Here again we met the un- 
expected. Deep in the forest 


we found the most exquisite. 


little hotel, bowered in roses and 
golden-shower. We had dinner 
there. Shaded lamps cast a 
warm glow over dark, polished 
table-tops, sparkling cut-glass 
and beautiful flowers. In the 
shadows hovered little Theo- 
dore Kloss, the inn-keeper (I 
cannot bring myself to call 
him an hotel proprietor !), like 
a small bright bird with his 
twinkling eyes and pointed 
beard. He was a German, and 
had fought valiantly against the 
British both in the Boer War 
and in the Great War, but he 
was friendliness and courtliness 
itself, and bore no animosity. 
After dinner we sat over our 
cigars and pale yellow wine, 
and old Theodore stood up with 
his arm on my shoulder and 
said, ‘Vell, mine vriend, ve 
vos enemies vonce, but in these 
ve are agreed, thees vine is ver’ 
goot ! ” 

The district north of Kili- 
manjaro and Meru is composed 
entirely of white volcanic ash 
from the two volcanoes. We 
had a bad time here, for of 
course road construction is out 
of the question. It was a 
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broiling day, and all around us 
the great plain shimmered and 
baked. Over its desolate sur- 
face whirlwinds of white, chok- 
ing dust slowly travelled, and 
mirages glimmered fantastically 
on the dim horizon. The track 
was full of pot-holes filled 
with the fine white dust, and 
over this we painfully crawled ; 
while beyond, serene and re- 
mote, gleamed the white snows 
of Kilimanjaro. 

North of Lake Manyara the 
Rift Valley gradually broadens 
out and deepens. The eastern 
scarp begins to appear, and the 
Valley becomes more and more 
imposing. First comes Lake 
Natron, on the Kenya-Tangan- 
yika border, and then one of 
the most wonderful of Rift 
Valley lakes, Lake Magadi, 
with its pink-and-white tints. 
It is a soda lake, the whole 
floor being entirely composed 
of carbonate of soda, which 
re-forms as the water flows 
into the spaces where the 
deposit has been removed. 
There are thirty square miles 
of soda, with a depth of ten 
feet, showing 40 million surface 
tons in sight, but the total 
deposit is estimated at 200 
million tons. 

After Lake Magadi the Valley 
becomes still more extra- 
ordinary, Lakes Naivasha, 
Elmenteita, Nakuru, Solai, 
Hannington, Baringo, and 
Rudolf following each other in 
quick succession, together with 
countless extinct volcanoes. At 
one time the whole of this 
stretch from Manyara to Rudolf 
was filled by a huge lake, one 
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which must have been longer 
than Lake Tanganyika. 

It was near Lake Magadi that 
we had our first really narrow 
shave with a rhino. We were 
both asleep in the tent when 
suddenly I was awakened by 
the sound of heavy, ponderous 
footfalls coming nearer and 
nearer. Our heavy-bore shot- 
gun would be as useless as a 
pea-shooter, and we had no 
other weapon. I lay with- 
out moving a muscle, and 
hardly daring to _ breathe; 
for I knew that if the brute’s 
attention was attracted the 
chances were ten to one that 
he would charge. My wife 
went on peacefully sleeping. 
There came a scraping against 
the canvas, and the lurch of a 
heavy body against the car, 
while the sweat began to trickle 
down my neck. He nosed 
around, and then lumbered 
off, only to be back next 
moment, evidently still not 
quite satisfied. Again he made 
the circuit of the tent, and at 
last cleared off for good, and 
I listened to his heavy tread 
growing fainter and fainter in 
the distance. Next morning 
my wife was inclined to be 
sceptical and to blame the 
cheese we had had for supper, 
but the huge footprints in the 
mud and the awestruck “Ow! 
Ow’s!” of the company of 
Masai braves who gathered 
round soon convinced her. 

Arrived at Nairobi, with its 
fine modern streets and im- 
posing buildings, we put up 
at Torr’s Hotel, thus breaking 
our vow to sleep only under 
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canvas the whole trip. From 
Nairobi we visited the Rift 
Valley at one of its best-knowy 
spots, just above the Kedong 
Valley. Here, at Kijabe, which 
means in the native lan 
‘Place of Many Winds,” the 
Cape to Cairo road and the 
Uganda railway plunge from 
the cool air of the uplands into 
the sun-soaked depths of the 
Rift trough. It was one of 
those unforgettable sights of 
wild desolation and stately 
grandeur, of pock-marked vyol- 
canoes and the far-sweeping 
floor of the Valley, that remain 
as abiding memories of the 
trip. 

We then circled that second 
giant of African mountains, 
the extinct volcano of Mount 
Kenya. With the equator 
through its main peaks, it 
towers up, crowned by eternal 
snowfields, over 17,000 feet 
into the clear air. It is an 
older mountain than Kiliman- 
jaro, and probably at one time 
higher also ; for its jagged peak 
is simply the remains of the 
lava plug that once filled the 
orifice of its crater. The top 
has been blown off at some 
remote period, and wind and 
rain have completed the work 
of destruction ; the remains of 
@ once proud and noble peak 
probably lie today under the 
turbid waters of Lake Rudolf. 

Rounding the base of the 
mountain we again passed into 
the silence of the forest, climb- 
ing to a height of 10,000 feet, 
until the engine of the car was 
only functioning at half its 
normal capacity owing to the 
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rarefied air. Not far from the 
road is @ lake frozen over the 
whole year round, cut by the 
equator. At Nanyuki, on the 
western slopes, the local pub. 
poasts that the equator runs 
through the bar-room. You 
have your drink in one hemi- 
sphere and pay for it in the 
other. 

Not far from Nanyuki is 
Nyeri, and deep in the track- 
less forests an enterprising 
hotel proprietor has built a 
little two-roomed hut. It is 
situated high in the branches 
of a gigantic forest tree, 
and in front is a clearing 
where elephants and rhino 
emerge at nightfall after the 
heat of the day. We spent a 
night in this airy perch, and 
found it well worth while, 
though for a second time the 
expedition nearly came to an 
end. 

It was necessary to traverse 
the forest at a later hour than 
was considered safe; in fact, 
the proprietor was loth to let 
us go, but it was then or never, 
and we were determined not 
tomiss the experience. Captain 
Sheldrick, a local settler and 
guide, conducted us through 
the forest. It was an eerie 
experience, Sheldrick in front 
with his heavy elephant gun, 
then my wife and I, followed 
by a string of native porters 
carrying our kit. It was dusk, 
and our guide motioned to us 
to keep perfect silence. Round 
8 stretched the forest, full of 
lurking shadows. Suddenly 
from round the next bend in 
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the path came the blood- 
curdling trumpeting of an ele- 
phant, cutting the silence like 
a whip-lash. Then utter sil- 
ence. The porters flung down 
their loads and bolted in terror ; 
Sheldrick retreated down the 
path with his gun at the ready. 
As for us, we remained rooted 
to the spot, a strange terror 
tugging at our heart-strings. 
To hear for the first time the 
angry scream of an elephant 
not ten yards away in the 
depths of a tropical forest is an 
experience to try the nerves 
of the stoutest. Fortunately 
our luck was in, or this article 
might never have been written. 
Nothing happened ; instead of 
coming along the path and 
charging us, the elephant had 
gone down @ side drive, and 
after a while we proceeded on 
our way. Sheldrick told us 
afterwards that within the last 
few years three settlers had 
met their deaths in that very 
patch of forest, two killed by 
elephants and one by a rhino. 
We found our novel quarters 
most comfortable. A look-out 
platform ran round the two 
small rooms. The rooms them- 
selves were furnished simply 
with camp furniture; electric 
light was fitted, and fresh water 
laid on from a water-butt. 
After our kit had been hoisted 
aloft by means of a line and 
pulley (we had ascended by a 
long ladder followed by two 
smaller ones), Sheldrick left us, 
and we were alone in the dim 
forest. It was possible to lie 
in bed and watch the game 
N 
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down in the clearing below. 
Sleep was out of the question. 
That night was one of the 
most memorable of ourtour. At 
dusk all the forest began to 
rustle and whisper. First came 
the shrill trumpeting of an 
elephant, followed by an 
answering scream from across 
the clearing. Soon the whole 
ghastly orchestra was awake ; 
elephants screamed and trum- 
peted and went crashing 
through the jungle—there must 
have been a score of them at 
least ; unearthly yells and long- 
drawn sobbing cries stabbed 
the night, low moans rose in 
sharp crescendo to a scream of 
agony; tramplings and crash- 
ings beneath us, loud breathing 
and savage snorts aS some 
heavy body lumbered through 
the undergrowth. All night 


long this chorus continued ; 
then as dawn broke, silence fell, 
and when we got up nothing 
remained but heaps of dung 
and trampled grass and broken 
branches to tell of the midnight 
orgies of the denizens of the 


jungle. We were told after- 
wards that so impressed was 
Martin Johnson, the big-game 
photographer, with the un- 
earthly concert that he had his 
talkie-recording apparatus con- 
veyed to the spot all the way 
from Nairobi and made a 
sound film of it. We were also 
told a graphic story of the 
building of the ‘annexe,’ as 
‘ Tree-tops’ is called. It had 
cost a tidy penny, for the 
builder had been periodically 
charged by rhinos, when he 
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had to seek safety up the 
nearest tree. Every time this 
happened he indignantly put 
his price up a corresponding 
height ! 

From Mount Kenya we pn. 
ceeded along the base of the 
Aberdare Mountains past 
Thomson’s Falls, and thence 
to the edge of the Rift Valley 
overlooking Gilgil. Here g0 
magnificent was the scene that 
we decided to camp for the 
week-end. The view that 
stretched before us has already 
been described in the opening 
paragraph of this article. On 
the Monday we began our 
descent into the floor of the 
Valley, passed through Gilgil, 
and arrived at Lake Naivasha. 
Having made the forty-mile 
circuit of the lake, we camped 
on the shore. 

Naivasha is one of the love- 
liest of Rift Valley lakes. It 
is deeper than its two sisters, 
Nakuru and Elmenteita, and 
only slightly alkaline. There 
seems to be no outlet, and yet 
the level remains fairly con- 
stant in spite of several large 
streams flowing into it. There 
are tales of subterranean 
outlets and gorges that sug- 
gested to Rider Haggard 
the idea for one of his best- 
known novels. The whole area 
is volcanic ; in fact, the lake is 
supposed to fill the crater of 
an extinct voleano. In the 
middle is Crescent Island, which 
is apparently three-quarters of 
the rim of a submerged crater. 
Near to the northern shore i8 
the strange crater lake of 
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Sonachi, green as a moth’s 
wings. Just what causes the 
colour no one knows. Round 
the lake are sulphur springs 
and steam jets. Hippos and 
wild duck find in Lake Naivasha 
ahappy retreat ; it is the home 
of water-lilies and strange 
tropical flowering plants, while 
round it the acacias, typical of 
the district, throw their cool 
green shadows. 

To the south towers one of 
the most interesting of Central 
African volcanoes, Mount 
Longonot, 9111 feet high. The 
crater is 1280 feet below the 
rim, and is nearly two and a 
half miles wide. At some 
places the rim is so sharply 
defined that one can sit astride. 
There are several steam jets 
down its sides. With its scarred 
and riven slopes showing the 
lava-flows of past ages, and its 
small subsidiary crater half-way 
up, it is an outstanding land- 
mark. 

Leaving Lake Naivasha after 
a delightful few days, we drove 
in a northerly direction up the 
floor of the Rift trough, first 
to Elmenteita, where remains 
of prehistoric man have been 
found, and then to Lake Nakuru. 
Both these lakes are shallower 
than Lake Naivasha, their aver- 
age depth being only about 
five feet. The wonderful thing 
about them, though, is the 
flamingoes. A band of coral 
pink stretches right round the 
shores. At first one takes it 
for some strange geological 
deposit, but the glasses reveal 
the true nature of the pheno- 
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menon—flamingoes, great rose- 
red birds, as the sands of the 
sea for multitude, packed 
so tightly together that 
those in the middle cannot 
use their wings until their 
fellows on the outskirts have 
flown away. It is surely one 
of the sights of Africa, one to 
be seen to be believed. We 
estimated the circumference of 
each lake to be about twelve 
miles, and the birds stood 
massed in a band that averaged 
100 yards deep, completely 
encircling both lakes. Some 
of the longer-legged ones had 
left their companions and waded 
farther out: they looked like 
rose-petals on blue damask. 

Before leaving Lake Nakuru 
we ascended Mount Menengai, 
2000 feet above the lake. The 
summit provides a mighty spec- 
tacle—a crater with a diameter 
of 84 miles, a perfect circle, 
and a thousand feet below 
glimmers the floor, with a dome 
in the centre. From the rim 
the view of the Rift Valley is 
unforgettable in its grandeur— 
a wide panorama of flashing . 
lakes and dark volcanic cones 
over which the cloud-shadows 
make mottled beauty. 

From Nakuru we climbed 
out of the Rift Valley 
through Burnt Forest and 
regained the high tablelands. 
From Eldoret we struck east 
once more, and viewed the 
trough from a point consider- 
ably north of Menengai, the 
Elgeyo Escarpment. Here the 
trough was particularly well 
marked, descending first in a 
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sheer precipice from our very 
feet, and then in a series of 
ledges to the distant floor three 
thousand feet below. The whole 
was etched in clear sunlight, 
with purple shadows moving 
in stately grandeur over the 
mighty scene. 

We had now seen all we could 
of the Eastern Rift. Lake 
Rudolf called strongly, but no 
roads were available, and we 
had to turn our faces west- 
ward to the Western Rift, 
which we had not yet visited. 
It was 500 miles away across 
the intervening stretch of 
country, 500 miles of the lovely 
scenery of Uganda that Stanley 
has called ‘ The Pearl of Africa.’ 
We visited Lake Kioga, and 
sailed upon its waters in native 
dug-out canoes at a spot seldom, 
if ever, visited by the tourist ; 
we camped on the shores of 
Lake Victoria, with the lake- 
water lapping the soft grass 
within a few feet of our tent. 
On a day in early June we stood 
upon the edge of the escarpment. 

There is no doubt that the 
Western Rift is more remark- 
able than the main Eastern 
branch. We were overlooking 
Lake Albert, or Ruite Nzige 
Itaka, to give it its native 
name. The ground dropped 
sharply a full thousand feet 
below us, flattened out into a 
level plain, and then fell to the 
lake. Far beyond, in the smoky 
haze, towered the opposite wall, 
@ massive range of mountains, 
where cliffs 1000 to 2000 feet 
high dropped sheer into remote 
and lonely waters. 
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Lake Albert lies at an ee 
vation of 2028 feet aboye 
sea-level, and is roughly 100 
miles long by 22 wide. } 
was discovered by Sir Samnd 
Baker on the 14th March 1864, 
At its northern extremity the 
Nile, flowing out of Lake Kioga, 
dashes down the eastern escarp- 
ment of the Rift Wall in the 
magnificent Murchison Falls, 
and turns to its long journey 
seawards: at its southern end 
the Semliki enters, bringing 
with it the detritus from the 
Ruwenzori Mountains. 
to the sediment brought in by 
these two rivers, Lake Albert 
is gradually silting up. To the 
south is an extensive alluvial 
plain, once occupied by the 
lake, and the level of the 
lake itself is only a few feet 
above the floor of the Valley. 
Its average depth is 30 to 40 
feet, and the deepest soundings 
only give 50 to 55 feet. 

Unlike all other large moun- 
tains in East and Central 
Africa, Ruwenzori is not vol- 
canic in origin. It is a huge 
solid block, standing isolated 
in the middle of the trough, 
which bulges to accommodate it, 
and reaching to a height of 
over 16,600 feet. Once known 
as the fabled ‘ Mountains of the 
Moon,’ the ‘Fons Nilus’ of 
the ancients, the veil of mystery 
has been partly torn from it 
by the efforts of men like the 
Duke of the Abruzzi and Dr 
Alexander Wollaston, but even 
today its hundreds of square 
miles of glaciers and snowfields 
are largely terra ‘incognita. 
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Round its western slopes, in 
the Rift trough, flows the 
Semliki River, draining Lake 
Edward into Lake Albert, with 
the Congo Mountains beyond. 

In the red light of a tropic 
sunset we entered the little 
outpost of Fort Portal on the 
eastern slopes of the mountains, 
and found comparative civili- 
sation after a lonely spell of 
200 miles. 

And now we were to enter 
upon one of the most interest- 
ing sections of our tour, for 
the slopes of these strange 
mountains are jewelled with 
the most beautiful crater lakes. 
It is @ grim, a savage, and a 
lonely land, but, as always in 
Africa, one must be prepared 
for the unexpected. Here is 
beauty incarnate, delicate, tenu- 
ous, ethereal. You come out 
from the gloom of ancient 
forests to find far below you 
a lake glimmering with faint 
greys and silvers in the pale 
mist. The surface shines like 
some soft opal in the morning 
light, while aged trees brood 
deathlessly over the quiet 
waters. No crocodiles disturb 
the haunting beauty of this 
abode of peace. Wild-fow] call, 
and a8 you gaze down into the 
depths you are caught and held 
by the spell of soft silver and 
ghostly grey waters. Such are 
the crater lakes of the slopes of 
Ruwenzori, and their number 
8 legion. They are known to 
the natives as Bijongo, and the 
Batoro who inhabit the slopes 
of the mountains hold them in 
awe, believing that the Bach- 
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wezi, their princely ancestors, 
issued from their cavernous 
depths. 

Before leaving the Fort Portal 
district we struck north to the 
edge of the escarpment over- 
looking the Semliki River, but 
we found the heat haze so thick 
that good photography was 
impossible. This heat haze is 
typical of the whole district. 
Objects within a few hundred 
yards are wiped clean like a 
child’s slate. 

We drove due south along 
the slopes of these fabled 
mountains through a land of 
gaunt euphorbias and desolate 
rocks, pitted with lakes and 
ringed with shadowy peaks. 
Lake George we passed on our 
left, and then we reached the 
Kazinga Channel, which con- 
nects the smaller Lake George 
with the larger Lake Edward. 
It is about half a mile wide, 
and we crossed it by Govern- 
ment ferry. 

Lake Edward, or to give it 
its sonorous native name, Ruite 
Nzige Ngezi, is shallow and of a 
light-green colour, lying on the 
floor of the Rift trough, which 
is here some 7000 to 10,000 
feet high. The Ruchuru River 
feeds it at the southern end. 
This lake and river system, the 
Ruchuru, Lake Edward, the 
Semliki, and Lake Albert, thus 
forms one of the main sources 
of the Nile. Close to the 
northern end of the lake, and 
separated from it by a narrow 
ridge 160 feet wide, is wonder- 
ful Lake Katwe, its waters an 
exquisite rose-red, deepening 
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to a smoky crimson in the 
shadows. 

After crossing the Kazinga 
Channel we climbed the East- 
ern Rift Escarpment, the road 
running along high ground im- 
mediately above Lake Edward. 
Everywhere, again, were the 
crater lakes, and we camped 
that night on the shores of one 
of them, lovely Lake Lutoto. 

South of Lake Edward lies 
Lake Kivu, highest of African 
lakes and the most recently 
discovered. At one time Lake 
Kivu emptied into Lake Ed- 
ward, but in those distant ages, 
when titanic subterranean forces 
carved out this mighty Valley, 
one of the most extraordinary 
chains of volcanoes in the world 
was thrown up right across it. 
Hight in a line, towering up 
from 10,000 to 15,000 feet in 
height, they blocked the whole 
Valley, and the streams which 
used to flow into Lake Edward 
found themselves dammed up. 
Thus was Lake Kivu formed. 
The lava slopes to the north 
of the lake run sheer down into 
the water, giving it a fjord-like 
effect. 

It is here, in the Land of the 
Dead Volcanoes, that the 
Belgian Government has pro- 
claimed its great National Parc 
Albert, but its creation is due 
to the American naturalist, 
Carl Akeley. He it was who 
persuaded the Belgian Govern- 
ment to delimit the Park, home 
of the pigmy and only remain- 
ing sanctuary of the mountain 
gorilla in the world. And here, 
too, 11,000 feet high, in the 


heart of the mountains he loved 
so well, sleeps the man whog 
dream created the Park; for 
on a second visit Akeley gue. 
cumbed to dysentery and wy 
buried on the slopes of the 
highest of them all, Karissimpj, 

We proceeded steadily sonth 
to this glamorous Land of the 
Dead Volcanoes, and eventn- 
ally arrived at Lake Bunyoni. 
The District Commissioner at 
Kabale, the remotest adminis. 
trative post in Uganda, refused 
to let us tackle the terrific 
hog’s-back that lay between 
Kabale and the lake until he 
had seen our car. It was a 
slope to try the courage of the 
stoutest motorist. We resol- 
utely went at it, and in low 
gear roared up 1000 feet over 
@ crazy track that could not 
have been very much more 
than 1000 feet in length. 
At the summit, Lake Bunyoni, 
set in purple hills, burst on our 
sight. With its solemn lone- 
liness and haunting beauty it 
is perhaps the loveliest of the 
larger volcanic lakes in Africa. 
We hired from the local chief 
a dug-out canoe and four 
brawny paddlers, and, to the 
accompaniment of a wild and 
savage chant, were paddled 
across to the opposite shore 
at Bufundi, the crossing taking 
a full hour. And here, in the 


heart of primitive Africa, where 
native spearmen had kept guard 
all the previous night round 
our tent because of the lions, 
was a garden of luscious red 
strawberries. 

It would have been possible 
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to leave the car at Kachwekano, 
where we were camped, and to 

on safari on foot into this 
Land of the Dead Volcanoes 
that beckoned so strangely 
peyond the blue waters of 
Bunyoni, but time did not 
permit, and there was no road 
for a motor car. Regret- 
fully we had to content 
ourselves with gazing at the 
distant peaks before turning 
northwards again. We had 
hoped that it might be possible 
to continue our tracing of the 
Western Rift down to Lake 
Tanganyika, but there were 
no roads at all, and we could 
not abandon the car. 

We therefore made for 
Bukoba on the western shores 
of Victoria Nyanza, centre of 
a big coffee trade, shipped the 
car to Mwanza at the southern 
extremity of the lake, and pro- 
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ceeded south to Tabora. Here, 
after listening to a band of 
native schoolboys playing Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operas, and 
playing them extraordinarily 
well too (yet another glimpse 
of the unexpected in a trip 
that had been full of surprises), 
we continued south along a 
series of tracks through the 
jungle for 400 miles. Soon 
after leaving Tabora we turned 
aside to visit the ruins of the 
house occupied by David 
Livingstone and Henry Morton 
Stanley immediately after the 
explorer had been discovered 
in the heart of Africa by the 
young American. It was a 
desolate spot; only a few of 
the walls were standing, and 
the whole place was overgrown 
with weeds. Close by was @ 
monument with the following 
inscription :— 


THIS SITE RESIDED DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


AFTER HE HAD MET H. M. STANLEY AT UJII 


ON OCT. 28, 1871. 


HE LEFT THIS SPOT ON 


AUGUST 25, 1872, TO UNDERTAKE WHAT WAS 
TO BE HIS LAST JOURNEY IN AFRICA. 


It was indescribably pathetic. 
These ruined walls had once 
meant home to a weary trav- 
eller, and the friendly com- 
panionship of his kind, the 
last he was to know on this 


earth. It was here that 
Stanley began to be fired with 
something of the same spirit 
of the man he had come to find. 
We saw also the pass between 
two hills where the two men 
parted, Stanley to return home 
to civilisation and fame, and 


Livingstone to turn his face 
inland once again, for the last 
time. Few places on our tour 
impressed us more. It was all 
so still and quiet, yet the ruined 
walls spoke eloquently of one 
of Africa’s greatest and lone- 
liest sons. 

Still southward, our way 
took us through the inter- 
minable jungle of central Tan- 
ganyika, 400 miles of bush 
tracks, with a wall of dense 
trees on each side of us for four 
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days, where we saw only one 
white man and where there was 
no petrol or oil nor even water 
to be had. Eventually we came 
out at the Imperial Airways 
airport at Mbeya. From Mbeya 
we crossed the western arm of 
the Rift and visited the 
southernmost end of Lake 
Tanganyika. Here the two 
Rift Walls were very pro- 
nounced, the road descending 
some 2000 feet in 20 miles; on 
either side rose massive rock, 
and, occupying the floor of 
the Valley, Lake Tanganyika 
stretched away to dim northern 
horizons. 

Tanganyika has a maximum 
depth of 4708 feet, and this 


makes it the second dee 
lake in the world. Its floor is 
2172 feet below sea-level, tg 
length is over 400 miles, ang 
it thus holds the record fo; 
being the longest fresh-water 
lake. Its surplus waters dis. 
charge every few years into 
the Congo basin by the Lukugu 
River, midway between the 
northern and southern limits 
of the lake. 

Such then was our brief tour 
of one of the most extraordinary 
features of this world of ours. 
We headed the car south, with 
the Great Rift Valley fading 
behind us, and faced the 2000 
odd miles that lay between 
ourselves and home. 
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MODERN ATHONIANS. 


BY J. M. N. 


Ix. 


“THEY are not new, but I 
washed them for the glory of 
the Virgin,’’ said the Witch. 
She stroked herself down as 
she might a sleek horse. The 
fat chuckles of Melpomene 
followed her remark; for she 
was easily amused, and it was 
well known that for at least 
ten years the Witch had never 
washed her garments, though 
it was rumoured that she had 
done so once in Constantinople 
in order to disguise herself 
from the Turks. 

“Ts there to be a wedding 
in your house? ’’ asked Mel- 
pomene, letting a fowl she was 
plucking droop by the wings 
from her hands. 

“Has my son bread that he 
should marry ? ’? demanded the 
Witch indignantly. 

“The world says there will 
be six weddings today, but 
who speaks the truth?” Mel- 
pomene grew confidential. 
“Indeed I have heard that it 
is true that the government 
means to give land to every 
newly married couple — not 
much land, but land—but it is 
also true that no one knows 
yet whether the land to be 
given belongs to the monks or 
the government.” 

“What the monks have they 
will hold,” said the Witch. 


VOL, CCXXXVIII.—NO, MCCCCXXXIX. 


“*T don’t believe a single metre 
of land will be given, and who 
will marry on the word of a 
stranger ¢ ” 

“What do I know, though 
some people believe strangers 
before their own? But if the 
government takes the land from 
the monks they can’t eat it.” 

‘‘ Like snakes swallowing,” 
snorted the Witch. ‘I have 
my youngest son to marry, as 
you know, but not for land in 
promise from a stranger, even 
if he does eat from the pocket 
of the government—oh no!” 
Her dignified gesture was 
superb. 

“We could do with more 
land,’’ sighed Melpomene, bend- 
ing over the fowl; ‘ not one has 
enough.”’ 

“¢ Ai, ai,’? the Witch sighed 
too, ‘* bad little times indeed.” 

The church bell began to toll, 
and both women straightened 
up to listen, for the Witch had 
squatted on her heels, partly 
from habit, and partly to be 
near Melpomene’s ear. 

‘ That’s the government man 
sure enough,”’ said Melpomene ; 
“they are calling a village 
meeting. So you see it is not 
all café talk; he has come to 
write the names of new families. 
Gather a wife for your son 
quickly and get more land.’ 
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She blew for luck and good 
appetite into the empty cavern 
which had once. held the 
stomach of the bird. 

The priest hurried past 
dressed in his best robes, with a 
small boy running at his heels 
and one of the church singers 
trailing behind him. 

‘¢ Ai, ai,”’ groaned the Witch, 
“it is the Cherry Peddler’s 
eldest girl, the dirty little 
twelve - year-old girl. Her 
mother has been running in 
the streets from dawn trying 
to gather a bridegroom for her ; 
she has got Niko with one eye, 
and not a blanket between 
them or a frying-pan.”’ 

“And I thought I heard 
everything in the café ! ”’ gasped 
Melpomene. ‘That baby! 
Why, she hasn’t finished the 
third class in the school.” 

“Poverty marries poverty,”’ 
quoth the Witch. ‘ Tell me, 
does a thin stomach mean fat 
brains, for the schoolmaster 
says she is clever? ”’ 

“What do I know ? ”’ asked 
Melpomene. A cloud seemed to 
have fallen on her day; she 
stirred heavily among the 
feathers as the Witch vanished 
through the door, agog to find 
out what was happening in the 
church. 

‘Winter sits late,’’ sighed 
Melpomene as the door closed 
and a rush of damp air raised 
the feathers from their melan- 
choly heap; ‘‘I’m as cold as a 
corpse.”” Her broad pleasant 


face was unsuited to the 
wrinkles of worry that had 
appeared on it. 
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“What's the matter?” 
asked her son. 
“‘Merianthe,” sighed his 


mother, “‘ the girl sits. She is 
good and pretty, and has a 
dowry of two goats —sguch 
goats! But she sits, and she is 
seventeen.”’ 

“‘She’s been that for three 
years,’ said the son, slowly 
counting in his slightly foolish 
way, ‘‘ since you decided that 
her figure was too full for 
fourteen.’’ 

“Hush, my son. No gil 
should pass her seventeenth 
year unmarried. I am afraid 
we must take a stranger for 
her.” 

“Demetri, the Witch’s son, 
likes her too much. Not a 
night passes but he throws 
stones at the door.” 

His mother waved the naked 
fowl in the air and cried— 

‘Be quiet, I won’t hear it! 
The girl has not looked at 
him.” 

“She likes him too much. 
And he wears a red handker- 
chief to show he wants a quick 
marriage. I know she made the 
handkerchief. Only yesterday 
he told me her hair was too 
shiny, like the back of a wet 
dog-fish.”’ 

‘“‘ Hum,”’ said Melpomene. 

‘““The priest is making six 
marriages now,’’ went on the 
son, “and the Witch has not 
washed her trousers for nothing. 
She’ll take Merianthe.”’ 

““T won’t hear of it!” cried 
his mother. ‘“‘ The Witch has 
bitter blood, and she takes her 
daughters-in-law with sorrow.” 
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“Nearly an acre of land will 
pe given, tax free,’’ said the 
son, “and we could all do with 
land.” 

“J won’t run into the streets 
for a son-in-law. But Demetri 
is too lazy indeed. He’ll never 
dig his own mother’s grave! 
I don’t think he’ll turn earth 
until he lies under it.” 

She passed from the café into 
the dismal whiteness of her 
best room, still waving the 
body of the fowl. Marriage 
was in the air. A long lawsuit 
between the monks and the 
government over a few acres 
of land was said to be near- 
ing completion, and it was 
rumoured that the government 
would win, for an official sud- 
denly appeared in the village 
and posted notices in the cafés 
to the effect that each new 
family would be given a portion 
of this land when it came to be 
divided. The cafés were full 
of talk, the talk smacked of 
expansion, and the value of 
girls rose high in all the villages 
that would be affected by this 
land. The ten daughters of 
the Cherry Peddler became an 
asset. Marriages had of neces- 
sity to be arranged in a hurry, 
a8 the official with his bag of 
papers and his book where 
each new family would be 
written would vanish to other 
villages in the course of a day, 
and perhaps would not be seen 
again. It was better, it was 
argued, to see the names 
actually written down than to 
send by the doubtful method 
of the post. Melpomene spent 
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some moments in sighing; for 
land is the backbone of the 
peasant family, and no one in 
the village had enough. How 
crafty of the Witch to wash her 
garments! the very act was full 
of suggestion. So rapidly had 
bridegrooms been gathered by 
the various mothers that her 
Demetri was one of the few 
left; for in spite of good looks 
and a gay heart he was not 
popular with mothers nor con- 
sidered a desirable party. Mel- 
pomene looked thoughtfully 
round her best room. It was 
clothed in white draperies. The 
huge ceremonial bed, upon 
which she would lie as a corpse, 
was draped in a white home- 
spun silk with a gay pattern of 
flowers woven into the border. 
The white window blinds had 
been embroidered by the busy 
fingers of her daughter. The 
family bedding was piled high 
in the corner: ample covers, 
wadded quilts, home - woven 
blankets, thin mattresses that 
rolled up in the daytime. The 
family slept en masse, spread 
on the bedding on the spotless 
floor. 

Melpomene’s eyes sought the 
ikon in the corner of the room 
for inspiration, and she made 
the sign of the cross several 
times. 

“That dirty baby of the 
Cherry Peddler, without a quilt 
or a cushion, to be married 
first!’’ she reflected bitterly, 
“and my girl, rich in blankets. 
Why, she is a8 smooth and round 
as a sultan’s tomb——” Her 
despair was a8 weighty as her- 
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self, and tears actually ran 
down her full cheeks. ‘She 
has shoes a saint might wear 
in an ikon. Ai, ai, may the 
Virgin direct me.” Her lament 
ceased suddenly. 

The Virgin did direct her to 
peer through the window into 
the wintry street, and at that 
moment she caught the eye of 
an elderly widower from an 
island village a short distance 
away. He owned a motor-boat. 
In an instant it flashed into 
her mind that someone had 
said that he was looking for a 
new wife. A majestic gesture 
with the limp fowl beckoned 
him to the window. Tears still 
twinkled on Melpomene’s eye- 
lashes. 

The astonished man came 
towards her, and after a few 
hurried words through the win- 
dow, which she prised open a 
little, he consented to come in. 
In that moment the Witch’s 
clean nether garments became 
nothing. Melpomene’s fat hand 
beat the air, from the other 
dangled the fowl. 

The widower was nearly as 
crafty as the Witch, so he did 
not altogether jump at Mel- 
pomene’s daughter, though he 
had been secretly wondering 
how he could procure a slice 
of land for himself just before 
she called him in. 

“T’m pretty comfortable as 
I am,” he asserted; “‘ my last 
wife fought with my mother, 
but by God’s gift the Virgin 
relieved the situation. I will 
marry with sorrow again.” 

Melpomene privately thought 
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that he had a suitable face for 
sorrow, but she did not 8ay 80; 
instead she said piously— 

“ That is as God wills. There 
is not a young man within the 
distance of three villages who 
does not want Merianthe, but 
indeed I am after a man with 
substance, not a son-in-law 
who eats bread.” 

“* My first wife was too rich. 
She had money in the bank and 
many animals,’’ said the man 
boastfully. 

‘And where will you see 
such goats a8 mine?” cried 
Melpomene, outboasting him; 
‘and by the glory of God they 
eat nothing! Three times a day 
I milk them, and their cheese 
is like butter, so fat!” 

The man considered the 
goats, nursing his unshaven 
chin in his cupped hand. 

‘¢ My hens,’’ cried Melpomene, 
thrusting the bird under his 
nose; ** well, you can look inside 
my hens without shame—such 
fat—and eggs ”? She waved 
her hand in a circle, for words 
failed to express their laying 
qualities. ‘I kill them with 
sorrow when they are of 4 
great age.”’ 

The man pried into the bird 
with eye and finger ; for though 
not exactly mean he was 4 
provident man and drove 4 
good bargain. 

‘Have you such hens?” 
demanded Melpomene when she 
thought the inspection had con- 
tinued long enough. 

‘““My first wife’s hens were 
too rich,’’ said the man, sighing. 

‘‘The schoolmaster has 
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looked at Merianthe,” insinu- 
ated Melpomene. Then she 
felt she had gone too far, and 
purried to the door and peered 
out to hide her confusion. 

It was a sheltered garden, 
and two large bare mulberry 
trees bent over a well. To one 
side of the tree was a big 
outside bread oven with a fire 
faming in it. A bundle of 
dried branches which would 
presently be thrust into the 
glowing belly of the oven lay 
on the cobblestones near it, 
and Merianthe, the daughter of 
Melpomene, pounded the bread 
into shape with her strong 
young arms. Her hair was 
black and shiny, and her figure 
was comely enough to attract 
attention in the small world 
she lived in. 

“ Merianthe ! ’’ screeched the 
triumphant Melpomene ; for her 
visitor had expressed enough 
interest in the kneeling figure 
to come to the door and peer 
over her shoulder. 

Merianthe pulled her arms 
out of the resilient dough, 
reddening a little at the un- 
expected sight of a strange 
face behind her mother. 

“Bring jam and _ cherry 
brandy, Merianthe. Here is 
Aristide from the island.”” Meri- 
anthe looked startled and hesi- 
tated for a moment; both her 
mother and the man noticed 
the hesitation, and Melpomene 
hurriedly said, “She is only 
a girl and shy. I couldn’t 
look at my husband’s face 
the first three days after I first 
saw it.” Merianthe fled to 


another room for the jam and 
cherry brandy, her cheeks 
flaming. Her brother grinned 
sheepishly at her and then saw 
that she was really distressed. 

‘‘ The land will help us,’ he 
told her, “if it’s true, and we 
get it.” She carefully balanced 
a teaspoon of jam on a small 
saucer and poured out a liqueur 
glass of the precious cherry 
brandy and a large glass of 
water. Her brother assembled 
the things for her on a tray and 
put it into her hands. In a 
rough way he was sorry for her, 
because she liked the Witch’s 
worthless son. 

‘The land will help us,” he 
repeated, ‘‘ and it’s the same 
for everyone. The only reason 
mother hasn’t found me a wife 
is that there are no girls left, 
except quite small ones. I 
don’t want the Cherry Peddler’s 
second daughter.”’ 

*¢ You haven’t looked at any- 
one,”’ said Merianthe unhappily. 
She was too shy and well 
brought up to use the word 
‘ like,’ which was far too strong 
an expression for a girl. 

‘* Tt makes a difference,’’ her 
brother admitted, “‘ but Aris- 
tide has a motor-boat, and the 
world pays for speed now, 80 
you won’t want bread.” 

‘‘ Demetri’s boat sails fast,’’ 
said Merianthe, “‘ but it doesn’t 
eat petrol, I know.”’ 

She carried the small tray 
to her fate, standing in front of 
him with lowered eyes while he 
ate jam and tossed off the 
cherry brandy with the words, 
“Be strong.”’ 









“T’ll call the priest tonight 
at eight o’clock,’’ he said, “ and 
would you like the village 
band ? ”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said poor Merianthe. 

“What a bridegroom!” 
cried the enraptured Melpo- 
mene. 

The warm, appetising smell 
of onions, garlic, and savoury 
things clung to Melpomene’s 
hands and comforted her as 
she smoothed her hair for the 
wedding. She had done well 
by the fowl in the short time 
allowed, for already the fluty 
notes of the village band pierced 
the air. Melpomene was 
hungry. There was no time 
to eat until the wedding was 
over, but her stomach drew 
strength from the piquant whiffs 
of her hands. The Witch had a 
dangerous glint in her eyes 
when she walked into Melpo- 
mene’s room. She had wrapped 
a black shawl round the upper 
part of her body, and she 
looked deadly enough to wither 
the entire household, but she 
was nothing if not dignified, 
and so she only said with biting 
sarcasm to Melpomene— 

“So you, too, ran into the 
streets for a son-in-law! And 
you could only gather a 
foreigner ! ”’ 

Melpomene no longer felt 
sustained by the smell of garlic, 
but she pulled herself together. 

“What do you mean?” she 
said coldly. ‘‘ Merianthe and 


Aristide from the island have 
looked at each other secretly 
for two years, and my grand- 
mother knew his granduncle’s 
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second wife, so he can’t be 
called a foreigner.” 

“They looked at each other 
before his wife died!’ The 
Witch was scandalised. Her 
rapid retort sent a cold chill 
down Melpomene’s back. “ In. 
deed it is not true,” went on 
the Witch, “‘ and you know it. 
Words were not spoken, but 
the world knows that she and 
Demetri looked at each other,” 

The Witch swanked past 
Melpomene with the postures 
of a fighting cock. Her aggres- 
sively clean pantaloons swung 
round her. She pushed into 
the room where Merianthe pre- 
pared for her wedding. She 
crossed herself and spat, but 
She said nothing as she con- 
temptuously flung a crushed 
red silk object at Merianthe’s 
feet and walked out. 

Now it happened in the 
days of extreme infancy Meri- 
anthe had eaten a cucumber 
with a devil in it, and the devil 
troubled her stomach so much 
that the priest was sent for to 
administer the last rites of the 
Church. In those days the 
Wise Woman still lived, and 
as the Running Grandmother 
travelled round the village in 
a distracted manner looking 
for the priest, whose door 
was locked in proof of his 
absence, she came upon the 
Wise Woman sitting on her 
doorstep. The Wise Woman 
rose up from the dust, took 
her stick in her hand, and 
cried— 

“Devils! Rubbish! There 
is no devil in the stomach of 
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that child, for I christened her 


myself!’? She hobbled with 
all speed to the stricken infant. 
She decided, however, that 
something was amiss when she 
got there, and this belief was 
strengthened when she remem- 
bered that she had seen the 
priest go away in a boat that 
very morning. 

“No one is sly like the 
Devil,’ she declared, but she 
felt herself crafty enough to 
contend with him, and so she 
smote the wailing Melpomene 
with her stick, saying— 

“Stop crying, fool! Don’t 
let those women tear that good 
calico into bandages, for the 
child is not dead yet, and 
there is no wisdom in waste- 
fulness.” 

She hurried off to the church 
for her own name ikon. She 
brushed the protesting Church 
Widow aside and seized a 
famous ikon of Saint Anna 
and returned to Melpomene’s 
house with it a8 fast as her 
aged legs could cover the 
ground. By this time Meri- 
anthe was very far gone, but 
the Wise Woman would not 
acknowledge defeat. The ikon 
was large and difficult to handle, 
but two women balanced it 
above the rigid child, the corner 
immediately over her mouth, 
while a third prised open her 
clenched teeth. The Wise 
Woman’s incantations were 
loud. and long, and as she 
chanted she poured water over 
the face of the ikon and directed 
the stream into the mouth of 
the child, and the devils were 
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washed away and the child 
cured, though there are some 
who say she was nearly 
drowned. 

Merianthe remembered these 
things as the time grew near 
for her wedding. In the dis- 
tance she could hear the band 
playing its way round the 
village as is the custom, collect- 
ing a drink here, a drachma 
there, goodwill or abuse, ac- 
cording to the humour of the 
people. 

It is believed that the spirit 
of the godparent of a child is 
an actual spiritual inheritance, 
and that in the baptism service 
the two are insolubly united ; 
so much so that the child may 
grow like the godparent physi- 
cally. Thus, the spirit of the 
Wise Woman, who had 
christened Merianthe years 
before, stirred in her heart. 
Merianthe would have sighed 
now and then over the lost 
beauty of Demetri had this 
not been so, but she would 
never have acted as she did 
without the spirit of the Wise 
Woman to prompt her. Her 
eyes played with the red silk 
handkerchief which the Witch 
had tossed at her feet. <A 
scarlet, crumpled ball. She 
could hear her fat mother 
wheezing as she prepared her- 
self slowly in the next room to 
do credit to the occasion. A 
sudden impulse seized her, and 
she snatched up the crumpled 
token of desire for a quick 
marriage and ran with it at 
top speed to the church and 
thrust it under the ikon of 
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Saint Anna. In her excitement 
she had forgotten to bring 
money for a candle, but nothing 
daunted, and prompted still by 
her departed godmother, she 
stole a candle from one of the 
fat bundles that hung over the 
elders’ table against the wall 
of the church. She placed it 
in front of the ikon, and then 
returned to her house. All 
dark deeds are accomplished 
in tempest, and so the wind 
banged the door after her. 

She found Melpomene full 
of trouble. A storm had been 
working up all day, and it was 
increasing. 

“The bridegroom will be 
late,”’ she cried. ‘‘ He decided 
to go for his mother, and a 
heavy sea is running now. He 
believed that he might get 
there and back before it grew 
worse, but now the waves are 
as high as the Holy Mountain 
itself.” She was wrung with 
distress. ‘* Listen, little bird, 
to the wind! Ai, ai, un- 
fortunate one, the Virgin grant 
you patience!” for by this 
time Melpomene had convinced 
herself that her daughter’s 
happiness depended on Aristide. 

The dull roar of the sea, the 
rush of surf on the shingle, filled 
Merianthe’s ears. 

“It grows worse!” cried 
Melpomene, ‘and even now 
the band has reached this 
house!’’ Merianthe heard the 
shuffle of feet, the skirl of wind 
instruments, the tang of strings, 
the dull beat of a guitar mark- 
ing time on one low note. 

“The moon is_ turning, 
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mother,”’ she said, with a feeling 
of wellbeing. 

“Yes,” wailed Melpomene, 
“‘which means a long storm, 
and the government man says 
he will walk to Yerrisos to 
write new families there. To- 
morrow will be too late for us, 
and we will never get the 
land !”’ 

“Shall I give the band 
drinks? ’”’ said the son’s slow 
voice. “ When will the wedding 
be?” He filled the doorway 
of the room, looking round for 
the bridegroom. 

“Get rid of them!” cried 
Melpomene ; “ who knows when 
she will marry ? ” 

The thin figure of the Witch 
crept into the room. 

“The storm will last three 
days,’”’ she announced, but no 
one could tell from her de- 
corous manner that she was 
triumphing over her enemy; 
‘““ but the government man says 
he will wait for another hour 
if you want him. Will you 
gather another bridegroom ? ” 

Melpomene had a_ horrible 
feeling that the forces of nature 
were with the Witch—the air 
that had shaken the water 
from her ancient pantaloons, 
the sun that had dried them. 
It was a force she had not 
reckoned with. But what a 
son-in-law Aristide would have 
made! Was it to be Aristide 
or the land? Would Aristide 
take the girl without the land ? 
She was doubtful, for he was 
aware of his own worth t00 
well. 

‘‘ What bridegroom is left ?” 
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asked the Witch, “ except the 
nephew of the Five Brothers.” 
She named @ man who was the 
geome of refinement in the village 
and who lived well upon the 
largesse of an American fiancée 
while he waited for his passport 
and papers to materialise. He 
had waited six years. 

“Merianthe has looked at 
the photograph of Aristide for 
three hours.”” It was Melpo- 
mene’s last feeble remonstrance. 

“What is a photograph ? ”’ 
said the Witch scornfully, and 
she drove a8 hard a bargain as 
Aristide, after which Melpo- 
mene went for the priest. 

“You little fool! ’’ said the 
Witch as she tucked the red 
handkerchief into Merianthe’s 
hand, ‘you nearly spoilt it. 
Well for you I followed and 
paid for the candle, otherwise 
who knows what might have 
happened, and a hard time I 
had persuading Aristide he 
should go for his mother. 
‘What is a little sea,’ I said, 
‘to your strong, quick motor- 
boat? It would be a mis- 
fortune if your mother wasn’t 
at the wedding.’ He hesitated 
until the end, but a few drinks 
made him bold. These waves 
won’t go down for three days.”’ 

“Ah, Mrs Midwife,’ cried 
Merianthe, respectfully kissing 
her hand, “‘ you have saved 
me!” 

Surnames were crystallising 
in our world as they had done 
in the Middle Ages in other 
Places, and the Witch had 
chosen her’s from her 
occupation. 
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That is how the Witch’s son 
came to sit over Melpomene’s 
charcoal fire and eat bread. 

Melpomene felt the humilia- 
tion so much that finally her 
sufferings became physical, and 
in a moment of abstraction 
she, too, swallowed the devil 
as she ate before an open 
window. He was a lively devil 
and played havoc with Melpo- 
mene, until she rolled on her 
blankets in great pain. 

There are two distinct tribes 
in Pyrgos. Those who come 
from Pashaliman, and those 
who come from Cesarea and 
even beyond from the remote 
Urgub, where people burrow 
into the beehive hills and make 
their houses and churches in 
them. The people from 
Pashaliman called the others 
‘wild people,’ and there was 
no love lost between them. 
But however much the en- 
lightened people from Pashali- 
man despised those from 
Cesarea, they could not com- 
pete with them in ‘cures’ 
and charms, and in moments 
of distress they called upon 
them. Pride in excelling rather 
than the spirit of forgiveness 
prompted the Czsareans to 
answer any call, so that the 
Witch went hot-foot for the 
Cobbler’s old mother when 
the devil possessed Melpomene. 

The fact that she was deaf and 
almost inarticulate owing to 
her ignorance of any known 
vocabulary added to her repu- 
tation as a medicine-woman. 
She originated in a beehive 
village, and her homespun 
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pantaloons stuck out stiffly 
from her cumbersome figure. 

She rose out of her family bed 
in answer to the Witch’s 
summons, drawing her feet 
away from a large square box 
in the centre of it. Under this 
box was an earthen pan of 
charcoal, and over it were 
spread wadded quilts and 
blankets, while the family 
radiated out from it. The 
entire room was thus made up 
into a square of bedding, and 
each member of the family 
spent the greater portion of the 
winter feet foremost against 
the box in comfort, though it 
stamped them as ‘ wild people.’ 

The grumbling of his gigantic 
mother did not disturb the 
Cobbler, who slept on the 
opposite side of the box, nor 
did the other members of the 
family stir as she stepped over 
them in the gloom of the ikon 
lamp. 

Melpomene’s bed, also on 
the floor, was poor comfort 
compared with that of the 
Cobbler’s mother. She lay in 
it tossing and crying out, 
goaded and teased by the 
devil. Merianthe was pale with 
fright, and even the lazy 
Demetri had risen up and was 
sprinkling holy water, which 
was always kept for this pur- 
pose, about the room. Neigh- 
bours had crowded into the 
room, ready to take to im- 
mediate flight if the soul of 
Melpomene was forced out of 
-her body by the devil, for he 
would without doubt pursue 
it and fasten on to someone 
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else. This had happened many 
times in the memory of some 
very old people. 

The Cobbler’s mother clucked 
her tongue several times as ghe 
surveyed the situation, slowly 
making the sign of the crogs, 
She thrust the slight form of 
the Witch to one side, and laid 
her finger on the stomach of 
Melpomene, again making the 
sign of the cross and Spitting 
over it. She clucked roughly 
over her tongue again, raised 
her head and one huge finger— 

‘¢ Listen.”’ 

The audience pressed nearer, 
Swaying in the dim light like 
the shadows of figures on wires. 
The eyes of the Witch were 
starting from her head. 

“She who is deaf hears the 
devil,’’ said the Witch. The 
woman who held an ikon over 
Melpomene shook from fright, 
and the OCobbler’s mother 
pushed her to one side. The 
Five Brothers and the Rug 
Miser stole into the room to- 
gether, their lean necks rocking 
their heads from side to side. 

“Bad work,’’ they said to- 
gether in doleful voices. 

‘““T knew a woman who was 
killed like this ; now the police 
do not allow such cures,” said 
the Rug Miser, shuddering from 
macabre memories. 

A stout, broad length of new 
calico had been given to the 
Cobbler’s mother. Melpomene 
was bared to the waist. 

The Cobbler’s mother passed 
the length of calico round her, 
taking several twists of it 
round her own thick, bare arm. 
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She stepped across Melpomene, 
straddling her easily, then she 
pent down and pressed her 
thumb into the centre of her 
stomach. Round and round 
stepped the Cobbler’s mother, 
slowly, because of her own great 
size, pressing down with all her 
force, turning the calico round 
her arm like rope round a 
winch until the howls of Melpo- 
mene rose into the night. 
“Mother of God, what 
pain!” sighed the Witch as 
with a final turn of herself and 
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the calico the Cobbler’s mother 
suddenly released the stricken 
woman. 

“Gone!” said the Cobbler’s 
mother, blowing after the de- 
parting devil. She looked at 
her writhing victim and 
screamed into her ear— 

“ Better to die like this than 
to die with the devil in you. 
You feel like water now; in an 
hour you will laugh.” 

‘““ By the gift of God she is 
cured,” said The Five Brothers, 
mopping his own brow. 













A GIFT OF FORTUNE. 


BY L. LUARD. 


**For thou hast been 


As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 
A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks. .. .” 





USUALLY I received a letter 
from Levant once a year—at 
Christmas. He would give me 
a detailed description of the 
boats which were being built 
in his Breton chantier at 
Carantec, some trenchant views 
on French politics, and a 
soupgon or two of local gossip. 
And always he would conclude— 

‘* Monsieur, all my hands 
wish to know when you are 
going to build again. We are 
ready; we are waiting; we 
are hoping. You have only to 
give the word of command, 
and we will throw everything 
else aside. To the devil with 
these loups de mer if we can 
build, for a change, another 
swallow of the sea.” 

And I would answer— 

“There is nothing I should 
like better ; but note well the 
exchange is effrayant; note 
well that, even for me, your 
prices are prohibitive; note 
well I am but a poor man. A 
little more patience. Once the 
financiers come to their senses 
there shall be no delay.”’ 

Then we would both go our 
respective ways for another 
year, though sometimes I would 
pay him a flying visit. On 
these occasions I was 


over- 





—SHAKESPEARE: Hamiet, 


whelmed with hospitality, kind. 
ness, and discreet inquiries as 
to my welfare—physical and 
financial. 

On my last visit, late in the 
autumn, I had almost com- 
mitted myself to the venture, 
That rogue Jacques, the em- 
bodiment of astute and deceit- 
ful cunning, had played on our 
minds and hearts with subtle 
perfidy. For the moment we 
had all been carried away. We 
walked in Elysian fields; we 
saw visions ; we were captured 
by the glamour of romance. 
Simon, the soul of honour, 
Henri, the rigger, Robert, the 
customs officer, Albert, the 
prosperous. inn-keeper, Jean, 
and the contremattre, all in- 
fected by Jacques’ malign elo- 
quence, had supported the 
proposal with perfervid zest. 
And Levant, with their help, 
had actually composed a letter 
to the President of the Republic, 
which, after requesting his con- 
sideration most scrupulous and 
an answer favourable, humbly 
begged that the exchange be 
restored to an equilibrium nor- 
mal, and, if this were not 
possible, that the Government 
lend him fifty thousand francs 
in order “ to bring to the great 
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jand of France a glory and 
renown of which you have no 
conception.” 

But Marie, his wife, had 
helped to save the situation. 
Her insight, and her sense of 
hazard and thrift, had finally 
won the day. Moreover, though 
the letter had been entrusted 
to me, I had made it my 
business not to post, but to 
frame it in good French oak. 
To this day it hangs above my 
desk—a talisman that never 
fails. 

A year later I received, to 
my surprise, a long letter from 
Levant. He wrote, in effect, 
that the quotations for sails, 
fittings, rope, wire, and hollow 
spars were becoming fantastic. 
He had heard that our prices 
were far lower. Would I give 


him a few comparisons ? 


I soon complied. By return 
of post came another letter, in 
which he intimated that by 
buying in England he would 
save nearly fifty per cent. 
This was a consideration most 
momentous. For several nights 
he had been unable to sleep. 
Finally, he had decided to visit 
the country and place various 
contracts. And he concluded— 

“ Monsieur, you know every- 
one who is connected with 
yachts. Would it be too much 
for you to meet me at South- 
ampton? Your language, I 
cannot speak. And if the 
English are like the French, 
then I am in grave danger of 
being deceived. Think well 
What that would mean after 
the expensive journey. Mal- 
heur! I should be bankrupt ! 
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But with you at my side I shall 
feel safe. I would be prepared 
to offer you a commission ; 
for I know you are a busy man. 
And I assure you, once more, 
of my devout friendship and 
sincere devotion.” 

I wrote in reply— 

‘“Come over by all means. 
It’s time you took a holiday. 
And what can give more plea- 
sure than to combine it with 
business ? As for a commission, 
dismiss it from your mind. 
Anything I can do to help is 
at your service. Rest assured 
of the warmest of welcomes.’’ 

And then I paused an un- 
conscionable time, sitting quite 
still at my desk and re-reading 
the framed letter. For some 
months I had been considering 
the question of building another 
boat. I had found a west- 
country craftsman who was 
certainly Levant’s equal. With 
him the work would proceed 
smoothly and harmoniously, 
like slow-running clockwork, 
without those moments of dan- 
gerous elation which were al- 
ways followed by periods of 
harassing disquiet—the soar 
and swoop of the artistic 
temperament. 

I saw now my opportunity ; 
I heard again Levant’s proud 
words, spoken a year ago when 
we stood, our minds inflamed, 
round the Paris —“ Voyez! 
Here she is—my first master- 
piece. I built her not from 
plans, not from a model even, 
but from the eyes God gave me. 
... Voyez! when afloat she is 
beautiful to behold, when sail- 
ing she is superb. She does not 
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drive through the water like 
so many; she glides, she re- 
mains upright, she stays on tup ; 
she almost planes.” And I felt 
my senses stirring, a8 from a 
deep slumber, my pulse quicken, 
a swift elation warm my blood. 

I continued, composing my 
sentences with calculated care ; 
for I knew that the appeal to 
his vanity must master all 
suspicion of wounded pride— 

*¢ And I have another matter, 
about which I have long been 
meaning to write; but I have 
been hoping against hope that 
those unscrupulous financiers 
would come to their senses. 
You have built, in your life, a 
succession of excellent boats ; 
in particular you have built 
two masterpieces—the _ re- 
doubtable Paris, which is the 
embodiment of all your skill, 
lore, and learning, and my ship 
from the design of an English- 
man you have always called 
an ace, a master of his 
profession. 

“As for myself, I want 
nothing better than to let you 
take the Paris and convert her 
into a yacht. I have always 
had a great admiration for the 
French fishing boat, and have 
long realised that for her 
work she is peerless. But we 
discussed all this last year, 
including the alterations neces- 
sary to bring her up to date, 
and the dimensions to which 
she should be enlarged. 

“Yet how can this be 
achieved with the exchange 
still boulversé? Listen—I have 
an idea! If all goes well, and 
you consent, I can see—Nom 
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dun nom!—I can see you 
becoming famous in another 
métier. Yes; you will also be 
in great demand as a designer, 
which, incidentally, is good for 
the pocket ; your renown yill 
Spread to the far corners of 
the earth. 

“Eh bien, seize the Oppor- 
tunity. Put the lines of the 
Paris on paper, amend them, 
charge me a fair price for your 
work ; and then let me build 
her over here. Without doubt, 
she will be a success—a real 
swallow of the sea; without 
doubt, when the exchange levels, 
I will sell her ; without doubt, 
I will then, with the experience 
gained, let you build me an 
improved sister. Voila! These 
are my proposals. I suggest 
you delay your visit till the 
design is ready. Then I can 
take you to the builder, who, 
remember, is also of Celtic 
blood—a true Cornishman.”’ 

By return of post I received 


@ short reply— 
‘Monsieur, I am_heart- 
broken ; I am astounded; I 


am delighted. Nom d’un chien! 
—TI cannot write more for the 
moment. In a day or two l 
will send you a long letter.” 
He was true to his word. 
A week later a bulky envelope 
arrived by air mail. I slit it 
open, all eagerness, hoping to 
see some rough plans. Instead, 
I was confronted with page 
after page of close-set sloping 
sentences. He gave me 4 
detailed description of his first 
emotions ; he told me what his 
wife, the contremattre, Simon, 
Robert, Henri, all the hands 
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in the chantier and half the 
village had said. Albert had 
stood everyone drinks that 
evening—potent drinks, too ; 
and not until Marie had come 
to fetch him, well after mid- 
night, had they ceased cele- 
prating. 

“But, yes; all the way 
home, monsieur, I was exclaim- 
ing, ‘Jesus! Joseph! Pierre! 
This is.like old times—patatin, 
patatan!’ I was walking on 
air; I was in a seventh heaven. 
But note well, at first I was 
overwhelmed. I said to my- 
self, ‘Malheur! Misére! mon- 
sieur is not going to build with 
me.’ I fumed up and down the 
room ; I clenched my fists; I 
became beside myself with 
anger and sorrow. 

“Then Marie came running 
up. ‘Bel ange de Dieu, Eugéne ! 
Have you taken leave of your 
senses ? Cannot you see that 
you will make for yourself 
another reputation? Cannot 
you see that we may well be 
able to retire five years 
sooner than we had hoped ? 
Simpleton! Idiot! Imbecile ! 
You deserve to be put in a 
Maison de Santé.’ 

“ Coquin de voleur !—she was 
right. She scolded me like a 
child, monsieur; she scolded 
me 80 violently that her coif 
fell to the ground. ‘ Go—go to 
the others,’ she cried. ‘ They 
will tell you what they think. 
Even Jacques could do better. 
If you do not make the design 
Within three weeks I shall walk 
out of the house. Bien vrai ! 
—that is my last word.’ 

“Three weeks, monsieur ! 
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And your ace, he took twice 
three months! Parbleu! I 
Shall never forget the delay. 
With the chantier idle, with 
those plans promised, promised 
always, but never arriving, I 
became on edge; my nerves 
went to pieces; I could not 
eat ; I could not sleep; I was 
abominably neurasthenic. 

“ Enfin, that is an old story. 
Now I am busy on the design. 
Yes; I am working twelve 
hours a day. Already I have 
taken off the lines; already I 
have drawn them out to the 
size you require; already I 
can see she will be a miracle of 
seaworthiness and speed. And 
I am so excited that I must 
sit down and tell you all this. 
I must let you know my true 
feelings; I must give you a 
picture of my mind. 

“And there is one more 
thing. There are signs, mon- 
sieur, that we may not stand 
by the gold standard for ever. 
But not yet—nom de tonnére ! 
—not for a little while. Aha! 
—we are minting one hundred 
franc gold pieces. Aha !—the 
peasants will fill their stockings. 
Aha !—when the Government 
considers that these good folk 
have collected sufficient, then 
—pouf !—they will devalorise. 
Magnificent legerdemain—hein? 
But I shall not mind; I shall 
have plenty in the Levant 
chest upstairs; above all, I 
shall have a boat of boats to 
build.” 

There were other pages, de- 
voted to technical details, which 
needed thought and considera- 
tion, then he concluded— 
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“* As for the fees—I am not 
a second Jacques. Shall we 
say a thousand francs? This 
will cover my expenses to 
England—an important con- 
sideration. Like that I shall 
be able to travel with a free 
mind. And I will guard the 
plans as I would my life.” 


A fortnight passed, while I 
waited patiently for more news ; 
then, by registered post, came 
a flat packet marked in bold 
printed letters—‘ Plans. Exigez 
les plus grands soins.’ 

A minute later they were 
lying before me—sheer plan, 
body plan; construction, sail, 
and accommodation plans, with 
a separate plan of the keel 
drawn half-size. She looked 
a beauty, and I exulted; the 
firm curve of her sections, the 
soaring sheer, the sturdy line 
of advancing bow, the clean 
sweep of her run, revealed the 
creative touch of master hand. 
In her design Levant had em- 
bodied the sea lore enthroned 
in the centuries, the secrets of 
a calling handed down from 
generation to generation. He 
had united the past to the 
present, fused and welded con- 
flicting theories with a singleness 
of purpose and a simplicity of 
resolve consummate in its bold 
conception. 

For a long time I studied the 
lines. I laid them flat on a 
table and looked at her from 
above; I pinned them on a 
wall and visualised her in whole, 
heeling triumphantly to the 
scend of onrushing seas, tanned 
canvas glowing deep and tawny 
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—stretched in an endless sug. 
cession of arching curves, 

Then I came to myself, 
braced by a fragment of 
thought, arrowed, perhaps, from 
her designer’s brain. Letters 
flickered before my eyes and 
formed the words of her name, 
Levant would be overjoyed, 
Thenceforth he would become 
my devoted servant. 

I picked up his letter and 
read. He announced that every- 
one in the village had examined 
the design. There was of 
approval unanimous, of dis- 
approval—not one word. Even 
Jacques had been carried away 
by @ sincere enthusiasm, and 
had offered to sail Levant over 
for the launch. ‘“ A thousand 
thunders ! ”’ he had cried. “ We 
must all be there. The honour 
of Carantec is at stake. You, 
Simon, will take your boat; 
I will take mine. It is buts 
hundred miles—a mere nothing 
for old sea-dogs. And I say 
this despite the fact that I, 
who was the principal person 
in revealing to monsieur the 
lines of the Paris, when he was 
here a year ago—I have re 
ceived in commission, not one 
sou.”’ 

And Levant concluded— 

‘¢T come over in a fortnight 
on Wednesday, monsieur, in 
the steamer that sails from 
St Malo and arrives at South- 
ampton early the next morning. 
I hope you will be able to meet 
me, else I shall be lost. Then, 
with your help, I will do my 
commissions as quickly 4 
possible. In the meantime, g0 
to the foundry and arrange, at 
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once, for the casting of the keel. 
I must see it ready before I 
return. Nom de Dieu! if I do 
not, I shall know of rest and 

not one minute; for 
remember the abominable time 
[had trying to persuade that 
villain of a foundry patron to 
cast the keel of your boat 
pefore Easter. Yes; I had to 
call for volunteers; I had to 
threaten him with violence ; 
I had to exercise of will-power 
the most relentless. 

“But I am anxious, mon- 
sieur, all the same. Your 
builder, is he an ace of his 
profession ? Does he know the 
niceties of yacht construction ? 
Is he honourable, sincere, a 
veritable artist? If you can 
reply in the affirmative to all 
these questions, then I remain 
tranquil. But yes!—he must 
be. I feel convinced that you 
would never entrust her to 
anyone not possessed of these 
qualifications. 

“ Enfin, I must cease. Marie 
sends to you her wishes the 
most cordial, and the others, 
they all ask me to give you 
their remembrances. They 
afirm that, after the launch, 
they will race you back to 
(arantec. Ah, monsieur, it 
will be a great day—a day as 
great as the one we had with 
your ship. Already I feel a 
restless longing ; already I am 
all impatience ; already I am 
m the throes of doubt and 
anguish.”? 

I said, in reply, that the 
keel would be ready without 
fail, that he need have no fears 
about the skill of the builder, 
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and that I was looking forward 
to his arrival immensely. 
Finally, I congratulated him 
on the success of the design. 
“Though a Levant-built ship 
is Synonymous with the highest 
standards of yacht construc- 
tion,’’ I wrote, “‘ the phrase, ‘ A 
Levant-designed ship,’ will carry 
the seal of seaworthiness, speed, 
and comfort, a trinity of 
virtues. Surely you will then 
reach the height of your am- 
bition? Your name will be 
handed down to future genera- 
tions— 

“¢ Levant, Levant? But, 
mon cher, have you not read 
of him? One of the immortals. 
Yachts were becoming machines; 
but he, above all others, up- 
held the glory of sail. A true 
son of the people. At Carantec 
there is a statue raised in his 
memory. And next summer 
France is celebrating the cen- 
tenary of his birth.’ ”’ 


I was at the quay in good 
time. As the boat slewed 
and backed into her berth, I 
saw him standing aft. Dressed 
in a double-breasted suit of 
thick blue serge, a peaked cap, 
and light brown shoes, he held 
a small black suitcase with 
an air of firm resolution. A 
moment later he strode to the 
rail and searched the line of 
the quay, raising his free hand 
to shade his eyes; then catch- 
ing sight of me, he dropped his 
suitcase and waved his cap on 
high with such fervour that I 
feared it might fly overboard. 

Ten minutes later he had 
safely negotiated the passport 
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and the customs officials. He 
greeted me with the usual 
accolade, wrung my hand, 
stepped back, and exclaimed, 
* Ah!—not La Bretagne, but 
La Grande Bretagne.”’ 

“Don’t gather your impres- 
sions here,’’ I said hurriedly. 
“* All docks are the same the 
world over—nightmares of 
gloom and hopeless chaos.” 

“ Parbleu! you are right, 
monsieur. Not like the para- 
dise of Carantec.”” He glanced 
round, his eyes opening wide 
in amazement. “Look at 
them !”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Never 
have I seen so many people 
before. And all are tumbling 
over one another for nothing. 
Why all this haste and flurry ? 
They have not my important 
mission, I am sure. They are 
but touristes. A peculiar way 


of enjoying themselves!” 
“The English are always 
said to take their pleasures 


strangely,” I answered. “ But 
did you have a good crossing ? ”’ 

He expectorated vigorously. 
“* Malheur !—a good crossing ? 
I suppose it was calm. Yet 
there was no third class. Yes ! 
I had to pay for a second class 
ticket—I, who must count every 
sou. Yes! I had a cup of 
coffee that tasted like the mud 
of the River Penzé, and they 
charged me three francs. Quwel 
horreur! One must be a 
millionaire to travel.’ 

“Don’t worry,” I said. 
“Now you’re over we’ll soon 
put matters right.’’ 

He gripped my arm. ‘ Mon- 
sieur, I beg of you. I did not 
mean to imply——” 
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“Of course not,” I finished, 
‘But everywhere the steamer 
and the railways charge to 
excess.”’ 

He brightened. “ Bien orgj 
—to excess. They are worse 
than Jacques.” 

We drove to a large hotel for 
breakfast. I said, as we e- 
tered the dining-room, “ Now 
you must do our food justice, 
Do you remember your exhor- 
tations at Carantec— Mangez! 
Prenez donc! Il faut manger, 
Monsieur, to keep well, you 
must have always the appetite 
of a horse’ ? ” 

His large blue eyes glittered, 
“Yes, yes; of course I do. 
And I say the same again. Let 
us eat well; let us talk of what 
is in our hearts. Ah! I have 
never seen such an immense 
room before. And look at the 
waiters. Mon Diew! I am 
really becoming frightened.” 

However, he thoroughly en- 
joyed his first English meal, 
and made short work of the 
various courses. He praised 
the porridge, but denounced 
the fish, had two helpings of 
eggs and bacon, and finished 
up with a couple of sausages, 4 
heaped plate of toast, and five 
cups of coffee, which, he said, 
still held a slight flavour of the 
river, whose marshlands would 
soon be harbouring wild duck, 
And in between we succeeded 
in discussing the boat. He 
affirmed she was perfect. To 
be certain no error had been 
made, no loophole left for im- 
provement, he had held long 
consultations with Simon and 
the contrematire. One had sug 
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gested a slight alteration in the 
pow sections, the other a change 
intherun. But yes! Such was 
pis desire to reach the quint- 
essence of performance that 
he had embodied them without 
question. And he felt that in 
her lay the spirit of France, a 
hidden fire unquenched by the 
lapse of time, a vital spark 
shot from the matrix of the 
centuries. 

For three days we drove 
from town to town, interview- 
ing those who provide for a 
nation’s sea pleasure. Levant 
was delighted with his success, 
though I was forced to use, time 
and again, tact and discretion. 
He drove hard bargains, con- 
vinced of the supreme import- 
ance of every sou; he per- 
sistently refused to believe 
that a first price conveyed any 
finality ; and when he realised 
that no compromise would be 
tolerated, he became con- 
founded. Still, with an excep- 
tion or two, the business trans- 
acted proved satisfactory ; and 
when we made our way to the 
west country, he had gained, 
I thought, some understanding 
of our essential traits. 

Moreover, he had enjoyed 
himself immensely. Though 
he missed his good red wine, 
he found our beer a worthy 
substitute and drank, with deep 
relish, over a quart a day. He 
liked our bread—* marvellous 
for false teeth ’—and became 
passionately addicted to tea. 
“Nom de Diew!” he would 
exclaim. “To think that it 
8 & luxury in France. Yes; 
sixty francs a kilo, monsieur. 
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Quel malheur! Assuredly we 
must go back to a monarchy. 
The Republic crushes us with 
taxation.’’ 

And when I informed him 
that the fiscal burden borne 
by our people was even 
greater, he refused to be- 
lieveme. “‘ Quoi? Impossible ! 
Look at the prosperity here ; 
look at the throngs of people 
buying in the shops of every 
town we have passed ; look at 
the land you need not cultivate, 
because you are so rich; look 
at your fat, friendly policemen. 
Parbleu! you are lucky to be 
an Englishman, monsieur. No 
wonder you are proud of your 
heritage.’’ I dropped the sub- 


ject. It was no use attempting 
to dispel superficial impressions. 


We arrived at the foundry 
on the fourth and last morning 
of his visit, and found the keel 
ready for transport. However, 
I had to see Levant safely 
aboard the St Malo boat, which 
sailed at ten o’clock that even- 
ing, and I told him we should 
not be able to accompany it to 
the yard. ‘In fact we must 
hurry,’”’ I insisted. ‘‘ By the 
time we’ve interviewed the 
builder, we shall have all 
our work cut out to reach 
Southampton.” 

His disappointment vanished 
as he sighted the casting. He 
ran ahead to pronounce judg- 
ment, and came hurrying back, 
his face wreathed in smiles. 
“* Nom de Dieu! if this is the 
beginning, then all is well. It 
is a8 smooth as polished brass. 
Quelle merveille! Of a truth 
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your foundry excels. Much of 
the work in France is cochon- 
nerie in comparison. I beg of 
you to tell the manager that 
a fellow craftsman congratu- 
lates him from the bottom of 
his heart.”’ 

‘The designer of the boat is 
well pleased,’”? I said to the 
north countryman walking by 
my side. 

“ Ay; he is an’ all, is he? ”’ 

“You'd better stand by to 
shake him by the hand ; French- 
men are very susceptible.”’ 

“‘ Oh—ay—looks a champion 
talker, he does.’’ 

“What does 
Levant cried. 

“He thanks you for the 
compliment.”’ 

“* Bien, bien ; 


he say?” 


tell him to 
Yes ; 
and to place the keel in the 
lorry forward-end first to save 
swinging it round when un- 
loading. ... Ah! there is the 
crane. Doucement, doucement.”’ 

The keel, lifted like a feather, 
swung high. Levant, standing 
back, his eyes distended, caught 
at my arm. Marvellous! See 
the copper pieces to prevent 
the strop biting into the lead ? 
What forethought! Ah !— 
there she is over the lorry. 
Doucement now; mille ton- 
néres !—doucement ! *” 

For a moment I thought 
disaster threatened. The keel 
dropped like a plummet. Then 
the crane-driver, grinning from 
his window, shouted to the 
foreman, ‘“ All right, Bill. 
Steady her up fair and square. 
T’ll ease her handsome. Them 


take the greatest care. 
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springs of Trevelyan’s lorry 
want treating gentle.”’ 

Inch by inch, the four-top 
keel crept down, suspended 
like an immense centipede, 
The chocks were placed in 
position, and the movement 
became barely perceptible, 
Suddenly the lorry canted to 
protesting groan ; the foreman 
unhooked the slings. 

“ Marvellous ! ’’ Levant whis- 
pered again, and clasped both 
the manager’s hands. “ Mar- 
vellous ! monsieur! I congratu- 
late you. Never have I seen 
such an exhibition of skill and 
silence. In France, we should 
have been shouting with the 
full strength of our lungs.” 

I translated the words. “ Tell 
him,’’ said the manager with 4 
puzzled expression, “ that I 
don’t know whether to say owt 
or nowt. Ay; ah’ve never 
understood them foreigners. 
Reckon they must see things 
different.’’ 

Ten minutes later we were 
traversing the narrow tortuous 
lanes that led to Pempol, a 
small Cornish fishing village. 
Near by, at the head of a 
circular cove segmented into 
the buttressed cliffs, lay the 
builder’s yard. 

Levant was delighted with 
the bleak landscape, stretching 
afar in sombre vistas under 4 
mantle of massed clouds soaring 
steadily from the western oceal, 
with the commanding line of 
the coast, ageless and wl- 
changing, rising sheer from 4 
dark-blue sea ribboning white 
foam, with the granite crosses 
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scattered far and wide, like 
memorials of lost fecundity. 
« Grand Dieu ! ” he exclaimed ; 
«the dull light, the passive 
earth, the restless voice of the 
sea, the constant murmur of 
the west wind—it is the soul of 
Brittany.” 

In two hours we reached our 
destination. At the top of the 
cove, exposed only to easterly 
weather, stood a black shed 
tucked hard under a dominating 
cliff, A narrow granite road- 
way, carefully sloped, led to a 
small stretch of beach, opaque in 
the sable light. “No; not 
so big as my chantier,’? Levant 
exclaimed. ‘‘ But just big 
enough, I should say. Voyez ! 
here is the builder, »’est-ce-pas ? 
Yes; I like the way he walks. 
Yes; he looks a master of his 
profession. Yes; and I see a 
pile of wood near by, ready for 
my inspection.”’ 

He jumped from the car, and 
before I could stop him, had 
reached Pengelly, who, to his 
amazement, found his hand 
seized with precipitate violence 
and jerked up and down. I 
succeeded in retaining my 
composure and shouted, 
“Levant—Pengelly—you are 
introduced ! ”” 

“By Gor!—he’s some 
mazed,”” the Cornishman ex- 
claimed, nursing his right hand. 
“Don’t take after them ways, 
sir. Sweating like a porpoise, 
I be.” 

“What does he say?” Le- 
vant demanded. 

“He’s delighted to meet 
you,” I replied. 
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““ Bien! Epatant! Now we 
are friends we can get to work. 
But where are the plans ? Nom 
de Dieu !—there is not much 
time. The plans!”’ 

“Eh?” Pengelly grunted. 
“What be mister saying? 
Reckon I’ve got plans safe 
enough. Strange they look to 
my eyes; but I bain’t one for 
criticism. She be mighty bluff 
in bows; but that there hard 
turn to bilge do surely denote 
fulsome power.” 

Levant turned tome. ‘ Pen- 
gelly says,’’ I translated, “ that 
he likes her powerful bilge, but 
finds her bows bluff.” 

“Grand Dieu! Tell him a 
bluff bow is the secret of speed. 
Tonnére ! he should know that. 
Tell him he must follow every 
line to the letter and alter 
nothing, nothing, as he values 
his reputation, as he values his 
life.”’ 

I shook a finger at Levant. 
‘“¢ An excellent precept for every 
builder.” 

“Ah, but that is different, 
monsieur. I—TI alter only when 
it is essential.” 

I turned to the Cornishman. 
‘* Levant,’’ I said, ‘‘ wants you 
to be particularly careful to 
lay her off carefully. The 
Frenchmen believe in bluff 
bows. Opposite practice to 
our boats, Pengelly, and an 
interesting comparison. Of 
course the French are great 
talkers ; [ought to have warned 
you.” 

“My! he’s got a swarmy 
tongue, sure enough. Reckon 
I’d soon be bested. He’s done 
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them plans to a queer scale ; 
but I do believe I can master 
’em. Tidy scholar mother allus 
said I used to be.” 

We followed him into the 
shed, stacked high with oak 
crooks, teak and mahogany 
planks, and a disordered col- 
lection of fittings and gear. 
“The plans!’’? Levant cried, 
his eyes on the circular saw. 
‘“‘ Does he understand the scale ? 
One-tenth, remember, not one- 
twelfth, as you sent me.” 

“Yes; he knows. But a 
tenth is just as confusing to 
him as a twelfth was to you.” 

“Quoi? Diable!—I forgot. 
But it does not matter. He 


will find it easy. Yes; I will 
send him a metre rule.” 

For half an hour I was kept 
busy translating. Pengelly, his 
dark face a study in staid 


placidity, his sturdy body bent 
over the drawings in an im- 
mobility final and lasting, asked 
@ number of questions. Levant, 
pacing the shed, replied in hot, 
fervent phrases, pausing 0oc- 
casionally to scrutinise the 
wood, and interjecting irrele- 
vant comments—“ The oak is 
not quite so good as mine, but 
it will pass. . . . The teak is 
épatant. . . . The mahogany— 
yes !—is well seasoned and 
without knots. .. . Of a truth 
the wood, as a whole, is to my 
satisfaction.”’ Then he would 
stand stock-still, after replying 
to some query or other, and 
mutter: ‘ But what of the 
workmanship—Nom de Dieu! 
—what of that?” 

At last it was over. 
lines, the specification, 


The 
the 
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scantlings, the method to pe 
used in laying her down, and 
innumerable niceties of cop. 
struction had been discussed, 
Pengelly, straightening, 1p. 
marked without the flicker of 
@ smile, ‘ Wild as a fitcher he 
be; wild enough to scat in: 
nards asunder. But I reckon 
he do know his mind. Tell m 
to leave rest to me; I'll make 
@ purty job. Handsome, she'll 
be, an’ no mistake—slippery 
as @ shoal of pilchards.” 

I informed Levant that his 
brother craftsman felt certain 
he could make a fine job of her, 
For fully ten seconds he stared 
at me with brooding irresolu- 
tion ; his lips worked. “ Par: 
bleu!’ he cried ; ‘ but where 
is his enthusiasm? I havea 
great fear ; I am dismayed.” 

“He keeps his enthusiasm 
severely in hand,” I replied. 
“It goes into the work. Rest 
assured. You will be delighted.” 

Then Pengelly came forward, 
his features relaxing to a broad- 
ening grin. He nodded and 
tapped his forehead ; he spread 
out his hands and chuckled; 
he nodded again and gripped 
Levant’s arm. ‘“ Bain’t no 
need to look so wisht, Froggy. 
I do dearly love brave honest 
work. Handsome, she’ll be, a8 
I said afore. Can’t ’ee bide for 
@ cup o’ tay? Twill loosen 
blood in veins. Plaguey cold 
weather, an’ no mistake.” 

Levant seemed to grasp the 
gist of his words. He beamed 
at Pengelly. Clasping both his 
hands, he exclaimed, “ Hold! 
—I understand you. Bo 
travailleur—hein ? Trés bien, 
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ires bien ! Alors—all success. 
I come to the launch. [I sail 
her’’—he disengaged one arm 
and waved it seawards—“ I 
sail her with monsieur to Brit- 
tany, comprenez? And now 
goodbye to you, mon ami. 
Exercise the greatest care. 
Above all be particular, 
pe exact, be scrupulously 
meticulous.” 

I twisted the words for 
Pengelly’s edification. “I do 
reckon,” he said, “he’ll be 
running like a long-dog come 
that day. My! I'd surely 
give @ bushelful of silver to 
sight one of his little ol’ craft 
skidaddling down launching- 
ways.” 

I drove fast to Southampton, 
but the road was clear; and 
I had time to give Levant 
dinner before he embarked. 


Mellowed by a tankard or two 
of the good English beer, he 
affirmed that he had banished 


his qualms. Pengelly was 
secretive but sincere, a true 
Englishman, above all a bon 
constructeur. But he wished 
there had been a boat on the 
stocks to inspect. No matter ! 
In April he would be here 
again, together with many from 
Carantec. How was he going 
to contain his impatience for 
nearly six months? Even 
with the help of the bon Dieu, 
it would need of will-power an 
effort supreme. 

I slipped a thousand franc 
note into his hand, murmur- 
mg some conventional words. 
He kissed me on both cheeks, 
then climbed the gangway, 
holding grimly to his black 
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suitcase. As the ship slid 
astern, I saw him run for- 
ward, jump the low barrier 
separating the first and second 
class quarters, clap both hands 
to his mouth and shout, “* Mon 
Dieu! what is to be her name ?”’ 
I hurried along the quay. 
“Her name? TI cannot tell 
you now; it would bring bad 
luck. Have patience. Only a 
little time. But it is one most 
honoured and illustrious.” 


During the winter the build- 
ing proceeded steadily, with 
the precision of smooth-running 
machinery. Pengelly knew his 
job. Working on a cost and 
percentage basis, he had a free 
hand, and he tackled the subtle- 
ties of yacht construction with 
tenacity. 

Sometimes small mishaps 
occurred, which he always recti- 
fied ; sometimes he explained 
slowly and laboriously, with 
the help of rough sketches on 
odd pieces of wood, how time 
and labour could be saved 
without affecting inherent 
strength or seaworthiness ; 
sometimes he spent several 
hours resolving points of detail, 
determined to save me a tire- 
some journey. And always he 
was willing to listen and yield 
to my ideas, whims, and fancies, 
whether or not they met with 
his approval. 

Gradually the boat took form 
and shape, first with slow and 
measured labour, as though 
enduring the pangs of birth, then 
with increasing speed and cer- 
tainty. Above the flawless 
keel rose a tracery of frames, 
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followed by the curve and 
re-curve of pitch-pine planking, 
the grain sweeping sweet and 
true like the veins of ore, soon 
to be dominated by the run of 
moulded beams, the satisfying 
strength of teak-laid decks, 
the gleam of mahogany interior. 

With the arrival of spring 
she was finished, the product 
of Levant’s brain, the symbol 
of Pengelly’s skill. She glowed 
to new paint and varnish; she 
held in her lines and sheer 
a hidden power; she looked 
superb ; she looked royal. 

I wrote and told him that 
she was ready. During the 
winter he had bombarded me 
with letters containing a cease- 
less flow of counsel and advice. 
He drew innumerable sketches, 
all to scale ; he explained and 
exhorted ; he denounced and 
derided ; he excelled himself 
in instructive zeal. Many times 
I had stood in imagination by 
his desk, watching him dipping 
pen in ink, a thousand thoughts 
flashing through his mind, 
watching him write with breath- 
less haste, enthralled by the 
prospect of fame and renown. 

Moreover, I had spent long 
hours answering his questions, 
assuring, reassuring, and at- 
tempting to exorcise his tor- 
menting fears. There was no 
need for worry, I insisted time 
and again. Everything was 
working to plan; she was fair 
in every line; she had been 
admired by scores of people ; 
without doubt she would ex- 
ceed his highest expectations. 

“ Above all,’’ I said in my 
final letter, ‘‘ do not sail if the 


weather is easterly ; for you 
will have a fruitless journey, 
Write to your meteorological 
office, requesting a forecast to 
cover the next spring tides, 
If it is favourable, wire when 
we are to expect you; but ifit 
predicts as much as a breath 
of that wind from the barren 
Steppes of Russia, then curb 
your impatience for another 
fortnight.”’ 

A few days later I received 
his telegraphed reply :— 

“¢ All is well. We sail early 
tomorrow. Expect us the next 
morning. Be ready to retum 
to Carantec. We must be back 
in forty-eight hours. Work 
presses. Monsieur, I am all 
a-fire. Each minute seems like 
a year. A _ thousand good 
wishes.— LEVANT.” 

I was kept busy the next 
day, provisioning the boat and 
settling Pervelly’s account. 
“She'll floa’ nigh noon, sure 
enough,”’ he said, screwing up 
his eyes and glancing at the 
line of rounded cumulus, float- 
ling like islets, above the bay. 
“Do ’ee reckon he’ll be pleased? 
She’s an honest job, right 
enough. Take some besting, 
she will.” 

“You’ve made a splendid 
job,” I said. ‘‘ As good a8 4 
first-class yacht yard.” 

A slow smile betrayed his 
evident pleasure. ‘ My!— 
that’s forthright, sir. ’Tain’t 
what you spoke that do hearten 
the mind, but way you said un.” 

I was ready early the next 
morning. Walking to the top 
of the cliff, I searched the 
horizon. Two hundred feet 
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pelow, Pengelly and his men 
were busy on the boat chocked 
and shored on skids, working 
her with tackle and relieving 
tackle down the sloping road 
that led to the beach. I 
attempted to keep my eyes 
steadily seawards ; for I knew 
his delicate task was better 
done without my presence. 

For an hour I loitered, watch- 
ing a festal sun climb steadily 
towards its zenith, fearing 
Levant would miss his tide, 
casting, against my better judg- 
ment, surreptitious glances be- 
low to gauge the rate of 
progress. 

Then two thin shadows rose, 
like pencil points, above the 
glittering line of the sea. With- 
out doubt, The Pirate and the 
Gloire A Dieu, owned by Jacques 
and by Simon, and manned by 
the valiants of Carantec. 

Three hours later both boats 
were anchored in deep water 
near the cove, patched brown 
sails neatly furled. With their 
high sheers sloping, like a 
declivity, to low raking sterns, 
their rounded apple bows and 
immense beam, and their short 
stumpy masts set well for- 
ward, they were revelations of 
strength and power. 

“My dear life!’ Pengelly 
exclaimed, the ship now safely 
settled for the tide. ‘ Put 
many of our craft to shame, 
they do. But you’ll best both, 
sr—you’ll best both, sure 
enough.’? 

We sent the yard punt to 
collect them. There they all 
Were, mostly dressed in blue or 
brown canvas smocks and trou- 
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sers, Simon, tall and command- 
ing; Jacques, his nose hooked 
like the beak of an owl; Henri, 
his beard as trim as ever; 
Robert, neat and dapper as 
behoves a Customs officer ; 
Jean, short and stout; Albert 
—yes, even Albert !—his broad 
face a tawny red; two small 
boys — mousses — evidently in 
the highest spirits ; and finally, 
Levant in his double-breasted 
suit and peaked cap, relieved 
by white sand-shoes. 

They pointed at the ship; 
they clapped their hands ; they 
shouted a chorus of approval. 
Directly the punt reached the 
beach Levant leapt clear and 
ran like a sprinter towards his 
objective. He stood gazing at 
her from ahead, then darted 
astern and studied her with 
glittering eyes. A moment 
later he had climbed the ladder 
and was aboard. 

Pengelly stared dumbfounded, 
attempted a weak smile, and 
muttered, “Just as I said 
afore. Capering round like a 
long-dog, poor body. In some 
sweat he be—all jan-jansy. 
Reckon he’ll cool off, don’t ’ee, 
sir? Can’t bide them ways 
too long.” 

“Yes,” I said; ‘ he’ll soon 
be all right. Remember, it is 
like a father seeing his first- 
born.” 

Pengelly thrust one hand in 
his pocket, then nodded slowly. 
‘“‘The Lord bain’t minded to 
bless we,’’ he pronounced slowly. 

Before I could reply the 
others had surrounded us. My 
hand ached ; my voice became 
hoarse answering questions and 
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introducing them to Pengelly, 
who seemed overwhelmed. 
Then Levant appeared, his face 
wreathed in smiles. ‘She is 
marvellous, she is superb, she 
is perfect!” he cried. ‘“ Hola! 
Pengelly, there is not one fault. 
Ravissant ! I congratulate you, 
my friend, with all my heart. 
Yes; I was mistaken. Yes; 
I ask a thousand . pardons. 
Yes; I should have realised 
that you were my equal.” 

I began to tell Pengelly that 
Levant was delighted with the 
excellence of the workmanship, 
but Jacques, wrinkling his nose, 
intervened. ‘ A thousand par- 
dons—hein ? And what of me ? 
What of my commission which 
has so conveniently been for- 
gotten—nom d’une pipe?” 

“None of that,’? Simon 
muttered, towering over him 
menacingly. ‘On this day of 
days, in truth? Shame on 
you, Jacques. We thought 
you had reformed, but you are 
still Satan’s brother.”’ 

‘“‘ The name of a boat always 
reveals the owner’s traits,” 
said Albert. 

Jacques chuckled. ‘ Aha! 
I’m an old pirate, am I? 
Better than being a saint— 
eh, friend Simon ? ”’ 

“My boat,” Simon returned 
hotly, “‘ is named in piety and 
praise of One who knows the 
ways of all men.” 

. “Come, come,’’ Levant ex- 
claimed. ‘‘No more ancient 
histories. Jacques has com- 
missions on the brain.”’ 

“True! he’d do better to be 
more particular about con- 
fession,’’ Henri growled. 
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“Wellsaid,” Robert endorsed 
then turned to me. “ But what 
is to be the new boat’s name, 
monsieur ? ”’ 

“Yes ! ” they shouted—* the 
name of the boat ? ”’ 

“* Tiens ! ” Levant exclaimed, 
pulling from his pocket a half 
bottle of champagne. “ For 
you, monsieur. Ohristen her 
well and truly ; and on arrival 
at Carantec the bishop of 
St Pol de Léon will bless her.” 

I handed the bottle to Pen- 
gelly, who, unperturbed, pre- 
pared, it seemed, to be surprised 
at nothing, secured it to the 
bow. ‘ When you’m going to 
break it ? ’’ he asked. 

““'When ?”’ I passed on to 
Levant. 

He pondered a moment, 
“Yes; I think when the tide 
kisses her keel. We must not 
wait longer.”’ 

In half an hour the waters 
were at hand, lapping the 
sands in advancing flood. I 
stood at the bow, prepared for 
my allotted task, the others 
grouped round me. 

“Watch carefully,” Levant 
said. ‘“ You must not be 4 
second late. Quick, there is 4 
little wave shouldering above 
his brothers, eager for the first 
communion.”’ 

Swinging my hand, I ex- 
claimed in a steady voice, “I 
name you the Hugéne Levant. 
May fair winds and good fortune 
be your lot.”’ 

In unison, the others raised 
their voices. ‘The Eugene 
Levant! Quel miracle! We 
call for three cheers for 
monsieur, for Levant, for Pen- 
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golly —Hip ! hip! hip !—Hur- 
rah ! ” 


We sailed for Carantec an 
hour after she had floated. I 
offered a thousand francs to 
the winner, allowing Simon and 
Jacques @ handicap of three 
hours. Levant, Henri, and 
one of the apprentices shipped 
aboard, determined to lose The 
Pirate and the Gloire A Dieu 
over the horizon before sunset. 

With sheets checked to a 
fresh westerly breeze, we soon 
forged ahead, breasting the 
short chop of the Channel with 

and ease ; and I knew at 
once that she was @ success. 
She was doing nearly nine 
knots to a rhythmic motion 
born of perfect performance, a 
vital feeling of life and power ; 
she inspired confidence and 


faith in her surging buoyancy, 
leaving athwart her untroubled 
passage @ wake as clean as a 
whetted knife. 

Levant, half beside himself 
with joy, watched her every 


movement. To him she sym- 
bolised the whole world, the de- 
votion of years, his faith in life. 
Hemurmured from time to time, 
“She is a miracle; she has 
exceeded my highest hopes,’’ 
and caressed the woodwork 
with lingering strokes, as though 
seduced by an abiding magic. 

At the tiller, Henri, puffing 
his pipe, smiled indulgently. 
“A real swallow, monsieur. 
The fastest ship of her size I 
have ever seen.”’ 

Long before dark we had 
dropped the others. The ships 
turned to minute specks limned 
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against the horizon, then dis- 
appeared as if engulfed. 

Night fell; the wind eased 
to a light breeze; but before 
the day of her birth had swung 
into the abyss of time, we had 
sighted, high in the sky, the 
loom of Isle De Bas light 
marking the entrance to the 
estuary. 

““ Nom de Diew! we shall be 
home for petit déjeuner,’’ Levant 
exclaimed. ‘Never have I 
known a speed like this. We 
shall beat the record of twelve 
hours you established in your 
other ship, monsieur.”’ 

“* Quite easily,” I said. ‘‘ And 
Jacques will have to whistle 
for his thousand franes.”’ 

Shortly before dawn the 
western horizon, losing its deep 
glitter, turned nebulous and 
dim, and the air became cold 
and vaporous. Slowly, like a 
creeping curtain, a thick bank of 
fog advanced, blotting out visi- 
bility, surrounding the ship on 
all sides in impenetrable gloom. 
But we caught a bearing of the 
light as it vanished, like a 
wraith, into the thickening 
void, and continued our course, 
determined, if necessary, to 
heave-to well clear of the coast. 

Henri, gazing forward with 
a frown, glancing at the 
dripping sails, white phantoms 
in the swirling eddies, muttered, 
“Quelle chance! If it continues, 
goodbye to the prize money. 
Let us hope it will go to Simon. 
Of a surety he deserves it, 
being, you understand, the 
finest fisherman in Carantec.”’ 

For three hours we sailed 
steadily, the water murmuring 
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and hissing by our sides, when 
Levant, all on edge, observed, 
‘“‘ We must continue no more. 
Bring her into the wind, Henri. 
The tide is flooding, and we 
must be close to the outlying 
rocks of the Plateau de la 
Méloine.” 

As the other put the helm 
a-lee, hauling at the same time 
on the mainsheet, the boat 
shivered throughout her length, 
rose vertically, and jerked her- 
self still to the rasping grind of 
shattered timbers. I was thrown 
off my feet, my head struck 
some projection, and I lay for 
some minutes—stunned. 

I picked myself up, every- 
thing whirling and swaying. 
Blood seeped down my right 
cheek ; but I heard the sullen 
pour of inrushing water, realised 
the ship was listing precariously, 
and saw Levant, his face the 
colour of parchment, helping 
Henri to launch the dinghy. 
Without a word, without a 
sign, he stumbled towards me ; 
I felt his arm encircling my 
waist, felt myself lifted high and 
carefully lowered. Solid wood 
supported my back. Some- 
where in the distance a man 
was sobbing, and I seemed to 
catch the repeated mutter of 
heart-rending supplications born 
of an overwhelming grief, an 
intolerable despair. 


We were rescued by Simon, 
who sighted us in a sudden 
lifting of the fog four hours 
later. Hardly a word was 
spoken. Levant seemed 
crushed, lifeless, turned to stone. 
He sat in the bows of the 
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Gloire A Dieu, gazing at the 
floorboards with rigid fixity, 
Henri, nursing his beard, stood 
near the helm, emphasising gy 
occasional phrase with incisiys 
gesture, and the mousse, his 
teeth chattering, his body 
shaken by repeated tremom, 
kept his eyes steadied on the 
lustreless expanse of undulating 
waters, hypnotised by the re 
velation of an implacable might, 
Only Simon, his body set in 
stern immobility, stared ahead 
with commanding vigilanee, 

I cannot recall in detail the 
last phase of the passage; for 
my head, racked by tormenting 
spasms, made everything vague 
and uncertain ; but I remember 
Henri linking his arm in mine 
to help me negotiate the beach, 
at the top of which stood 
Levant’s small house; I re 
member seeing Marie, her face 
convulsed, wringing her hands, 
then running upstairs in desper- 
ate haste ; I remember someone 
—Levant, I think—catching 
me in his arms. ... 

When I woke, to throbbing 
pains, I realised that I was 
between clean sheets, and that 
my head was swathed in ban- 
dages. I lay quite still, at- 
tempting to unite the lapse of 
time. A man was bending 
over me, speaking slowly and 
distinctly. ‘‘ Yes,” I heard, 
“there is no danger. The 
slightest touch of concussion. 
He must have of rest and 
quietness absolute.”’ 

“I’m all right,” I said 
vaguely, and felt myself sinking 
once more into a fathomless 
void. 
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1 woke again to morning 
sunlight, my mind alert, my 
limbs heavy aS lead. From 
plow came the murmur of 
voices. The door opened. 
Wedging myself against the 
pillows, I succeeded in sitting 
upright, and saw familiar faces 
crowding the room. 

Levant, his eyes glistening, 
approached the foot of the bed. 
His voice, hoarse and broken, 
showed his distress. 

Isilenced him. ‘ It was no 
one’s fault,’’ I said. ‘‘ Sooner 
or later every seaman loses 
a ship. She was fully in- 
sured.” 

I heard hurried footsteps on 
the stairs. Robert, waving a 
newspaper, flung into the room. 
He shouted, ‘‘ Read, Eugéne, for 
the love of God—read !’’ and 
thrust it into his hands. For 
a moment came a deathly 
silence, then Levant, recover- 
ing, jumped a foot in the 





air. ‘“ Mille Tonnéres ! — it 
has happened!” he cried. 
“ Jesus! Joseph! Pierre !— 
we are off the gold standard ! 
Monsieur, only say the word 
and she shall be laid down 
again at once, at once. I 
will make full amend. I will 
build her without profit. I 
will even give Jacques a com- 
mission he has no right to——” 

No!” Jacques’ voice thun- 
dered. “I may be a rogue, but 
I know monsieur’s feelings: I, 
too, am @ seaman.” 

‘‘ Monsieur, for the love of 
God—speak !’’ they shouted. 

I held up my hand, smiling. 
“Yes,” I said; ‘ this is indeed 
a gift of fortune. You must 
certainly build her, Levant.” 

From afar, swelling and 
pulsing like waves on a 
seashore, came a chorus— 
“Vive Monsieur! Vive 
L’Angleterre! Vive La Re- 
publique! Vive La France!” 












JINGLIN’ GEORDIE. 


BY D’ARCY WENTWORTH THOMPSON. 


GEORGE HERIOT, or Jinglin’ 
Geordie as King James is said 
to have called him, is one of 
the few familiar figures of his 
age. The great and most 
beautiful house which an un- 
known architect built out of 
his riches is his monument in 
Edinburgh ; his charity is borne 
witness to therein, on the first 
Monday of June, by a ‘‘ solemn 
commemoration and thanks- 
giving to God’’; and in the 
‘Fortunes of Nigel’ we have 
his well-known portrait, fresh, 
vivid, and imaginary. Some 
few things we know for certain : 
the names of his father and his 


mother, his sister and brother, 
his two wives, his two natural 


children ; we know from his 
will how, keeping the claims 
of blood and friendship well in 
mind, his heart went out to the 
children of the poor. Knowing 
80 much, we think we know 
more; but there is a touch of 
mystery as well as romance 
about George Heriot. One 
biographer, Stevens, begins by 
saying: ‘‘ Of George Heriot’s 
early history scarcely anything 
is known ”’ ; another, Chambers, 
starts by saying: “Of the 
private life of this remarkable 
person few particulars have 
descended to us.’’ We know 
very little of the man, and 
next to nothing of the business 
by which his great fortune was 
made. 


He is said to have been 
working jeweller and goldsmith, 
but it is doubtful whether 
single piece of his handiwork is 
extant. A certain miniature 
of Anne of Denmark by Isaac 
Oliver (lately in Mr Morgan’; 
collection) is set in a gold frame 
of the period, “ supposed to 
be by George Heriot’; there 
is no shadow of proof of its 
authenticity, and the sams, I 
fear, is true of a silver drinking. 
cup in the shape of a nautilu- 
shell, kept in Heriot’s Hospital. 
A fine ewer of rock-crystal, 
formerly in Lord Swaythling’s 
collection, has silver mounts 
marked G. H.; but the initials 
are those of the father, and 
not as craftsman but as Deacon 
of the Goldsmiths’ Guild. The 
father’s name, indeed, is seen 
on several pieces, but an authen- 
tic mark of the son’s, so far as 
I know, is nowhere to be found. 
The common notion of George 
Heriot is that he was a 
industrious apprentice, who 
worked at his forge and saved 
his money and lent it to the 
King and Queen; and the 
story goes that his father came 
of a small but ancient house 
of squires and gentlefolk, in 
the parish of Gladsmuir in the 
county of Haddington. Heriots 
of Trabroune were indeed gentry 
there, but there is not a tittle 
of evidence—there has been n0 
attempt to prove—that George 
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Heriot was descended from or 
even connected with them! 
The pedigree set forth in Dr 
Stevens’ Memoir traces George 
Heriot’s family through several 
succeeding generations, in one 
case even down to the nine- 
teenth century ; but up above, 
an honest empty space is left 
between the Heriots of Tra- 
proune and that George Heriot, 
goldsmith, the grandfather, who 
is “supposed to be the first 
who settled in Edinburgh.’ 
As to the business carried on 
in the little booth or ‘ kraam’ 
by the Parliament House, where 
the Signet Library now stands, 
we cannot believe—because it 
seems utterly impossible—that 
the profit on silver spoons and 
wedding-rings, even on pearls 
and gems, brought in the great 
sums that Jinglin’ Geordie lent 
to King James and to Queen 
Anne. Nor can Jinglin’ Geordie 
have earned those great sums 
in Edinburgh in any other way. 
There was not the money at 
that time in all Scotland ! 

The sums George Heriot dealt 
with were very large indeed. 
Stevens asserts that, in the ten 
years preceding the accession 
of James VI. to the crown of 
England, ‘ Heriot’s bills for 
the Queen’s jewels alone could 
not amount to less than £50,000 
sterling.” I do not know on 
what the computation is based ; 
but we do know that in those 
very years Scotland was bitterly 
poor, and in 1595 was even 
reduced to famine. In short, 
Heriot’s business was somehow 
one which flourished not because 
Court and people were rich, 
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but while they were poor. 
Goldsmiths or no, the Heriots 
were bankers, and cosmopolitan 
as all great bankers are and 
were, then and now. They 
must have been in relation with 
some one or other of the great 
foreign banking houses of the 
time, such as (to name the 
greatest) the Fuggers of Augs- 
burg, or other great and more 
or less inter-related firms in 
Antwerp, Bruges, Genoa or 
Paris. Next to Augsburg, 
Antwerp and Genoa especially 
were very important financial 
centres and marts of gold in 
the sixteenth century. 

The main business of those 
great bankers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries lay 
with Emperors and Kings and 
Princes, occasionally with a 
Pope or a Cardinal. Long 
afterwards, under Mazarin and 
Colbert, national finances began 
to assume their modern form ; 
but from the days of Maximilian 
and indeed long before, down 
to the time of Louis XIV., 
kingdoms and cities turned 
always to the moneylender, 
Christian or Jew (just as 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion did to 
Isaac of York), to provide the 
sinews of war, to pay for the 
sending of an embassy abroad 
or the entertainment of a royal 
visitor at home. We know 
that James VI. often borrowed 
large sums and small from 
Jinglin’ Geordie ; I think that 
one occasion was when, in 
1606, he gave ‘a royal, rare 
and most honourable entertain- 
ment ’’ in London to Christian 
IV., the Queen’s brother. But 
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the business relations between Greeting. Whereas there hath 
Heriot and the Queen were been lately exhibited and ». 
even closer and more continual. commended unto us a fram 
Anne of Denmark was a or platform of a college general, 
remarkable woman, whom his- to be planted and established 
torians have treated none too at Ripon, in the Co. of York” 
well. Agnes Strickland begins —and so forth. And gh 
by saying that Anne was “un- “signed these presents by ou 
deniably inferior, both in edu- hand and name above me. 
cation and intellect, to most of tioned, and . .. caused ou 
the royal ladies’ whose lives privy seal to be set unto the 
she had written ; [am doubtful same,” all “at our honor of 
indeed. Anne was daughter of Greenwich, July IV, Ann. Dom, 
Frederick II., the greatest king MDCIV., and of our reign, &¢,” 
Denmark had yet had, and The plan was, in short, to 
sister to Christian IV., most restore its ancient revenues to 
famous of all the Danish kings. the Collegiate Church of Ripon, 
Her mother, Sophia of Mecklen- which had been reduced to the 
burg, was described as “aright utmost poverty by Henry VIIL, 
virtuous and godly princess, and to whose frequent prayers 
who with a motherly care and for some small measure of 
great wisdom ruleth her chil- restitution Queen Elizabeth 
dren.”” Frederick II. was im- kept turning a deaf ear. Anne 
mensely rich, owing much to of Denmark had no small 
his father’s Tudor-like reforming University in mind. There 
zeal; and under him and under were to be thirty collegians to 
his son Christian the prestige begin with, readers in divinity, 
of the Danish house stood very ‘the tongues,’ and the arts. 
high. A curious incident of There were to be readers of 
Anne’s life, soon after the logique, rhetorique, physique, 
Court came to London, is all ethique and politique, geo- 
but forgotten, and even Miss graphy, geometry, and many 
Strickland makes no mention other sciences; readers im 
of it. The Queen conceived, or Dutch and Polish and Hunga- 
at least encouraged, a scheme rian, Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic, 
for founding a university at besides the commoner tongues ; 
Ripon which was to be a seat and there were to be clerks, 
of learning for the northern choristers and cooks, and all 
parts of England, and be to else that a university requires. 
“the manifold benefit of both If Anne had had her way there 
the borders of England and would have been a university 
Scotland.”” She took the matter in the north of England these 
up in a very royal and inde- three hundred years, as great 
pendent way: “We Anne, or greater than any of those 
Queen of England, Scotland, great modern seats of learning 
France and Ireland, to all to which have grown up there 
whom these presents shallcome, within living memory. ‘“ How 
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the design for a college at Ripon 
came to miscarry,”’ says the 
chronicler, “I find not. It is 
like they who now enjoy the 
lands in that neighbourhood 
wherewith it was intended to 
be endowed, can give the best 
account of that.” The story 
pecomes still more interesting 
when we begin to see that Anne, 
with her University of Ripon, 
was merely following the good 
example of her own father, and 

to do what he had 
started and her brother Chris- 
tian IV. was now actively 
building up, at their University 
of Sorée. Here had been a 
rich monastic college of great 
antiquity. The place lies among 
the most lovely lakes and beech- 
woods of Sjaeland; the trav- 
eler to Copenhagen on his 
way from Korsér to Roskilde 
passes close by. The two kings 
endowed their University hand- 
somely out of the old monastic 
revenues of which it had been 
robbed; and we hear every 
now and then during the seven- 
teenth century of this or that 
scholar, Meursius for one, being 
drawn away from all the troubles 
of Germany and the Nether- 
lands to this quiet seat of 
learning at Sorée. 

Anne of Denmark was not 
only a wise and learned princess, 
the was also a woman of the 
world ; brought up in a wealthy 
court, she had large ideas and 
projects. She was wilful and 
ambitious; she would have 
liked to manage the kingdom 
and the King. When she sent 
for George Heriot, as she so 
frequently did, we may be sure 
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it was often if not always for 
more than a necklace or a ring. 
When George was made Gold- 
smith to the Queen, as he was 
in 1597, his appointment was 
proclaimed at the Oross of 
Edinburgh with a flourish of 
trumpets; George was then 
only 34 years old. Four years 
later he became Goldsmith to 
the King, and now he had his 
own apartment in Holyrood- 
house; he became ‘ armiger’ 
at or about the same time. 
So the Emperor Frederick III. 
had given Ulrich Fugger his 
coat of arms, his ‘ Wappen mit 
den Lilien,’ more than a hun- 
dred years before; and 80 
again had Charles V. granted 
to Anton Fugger and his 
brothers their patent of nobility. 
Is it possible that, at thirty- 
four years old, a young crafts- 
man in an impoverished and all 
but penniless land had earned 
and saved by the labour of his 
hands such sums as to entitle 
him to that flourish of trumpets, 
and to make him the trusted 
banker to the Queen and to the 
King ? 

It would be a much more 
likely story if we dared suppose 
our George Heriot and his 
father to have been members 
of, or envoys from, some one 
or other of the great banking 
houses abroad, which indeed 
were continually sending their 
agents hither and thither, and 
extending their business from 
one country or one court and 
capital to another. The Scot- 
tish Court was well known to 
be hospitable to foreigners, and 
of all ranks. John Mossman 
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(his name has a Jewish look) 
had brought over miners from 
Germany to seek for gold in 
James V.’s time ; and a Dutch- 
man, Cornelius de Vos, had a 
licence to prospect for gold 
during James VI.’s minority. 
It would be an easy and a 
natural thing for a foreign 
banker, or ‘ goldsmith,’ or dealer 
in gold, to settle in Edinburgh 
during the sixteenth century. 
The Fuggers of Augsburg 
were the greatest bankers and 
merchant princes of the time, 
but several lesser and still 
important financial houses were 
more or less associated with 
them and did business in their 
entourage. We hear much, 


for instance, of the Wolffs, the © 


Baumgartners, Welsers, Seilers 
and several more, some with 
Jewish names but mostly not ; 
among these latter was a highly 
respectable family named 
Herwart, and the eldest son’s 
name in that family was George. 
I venture to suggest that a 
certain George Herwart, hailing 
from Augsburg, coming on 
from Antwerp or some such 
northern centre of wealth and 
trade, arrived in Edinburgh 
soon after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and was 
“ the first of his name to settle ”’ 
as a ‘goldsmith’ there; also 
that he and his son or sons kept 
up their connection with the 
foreign house, and drew from 
it the moneys that their grow- 
ing business as bankers and 
moneylenders came to require. 
That he and his neighbours 
between them should alter his 
name by a letter or two, hardly 
even by a sound, so changing 


Jinglin’ Geordie. 
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it from High German Herwart 
to Heriot in plain Lothian 
Scots, is a mere matter of 
course and common custom. 

We are carried back, it a0 
happens, to Augsburg by the 
familiar story of our George 
Heriot burning the King’s note 
of hand, to show him a costlier 
fire than his own ; for the same 
story is told of old Anton 
Fugger and Charles V., in the 
Weinmarkt in Augsburg, in 
the year 1530, and a well- 
known picture in the Berlin 
Gallery, by Carl Bekker, de- 
picts the incident. We are 
left wondering whether Jinglin’ 
Geordie actually followed the 
example of the older and greater 
moneylender, or whether the 
story was simply passed on, 
without more foundation, from 
one rich banker to another. 

Of the Augsburg Herwarts, 
Dr Richard Ehrenberg says (in 
his ‘ Zeitalter der Fugger ’) that 
they were one of the most 
interesting of all the German 
business-houses of the time, 
but that we are all too little 
informed of the actual business 
which they did. About 1498 
or 1499 a certain George Her- 
wart and his brother Christo- 
pher were partners with the 
Fuggers in a copper syndicate. 
In 1511 they had an agent in 
Antwerp, and in partnership 
with the Florentine house of 
the Gualterotti lent very large 
sums, at 20 per cent, to the 
Netherlands Government for 
the war in Gelderland. This 
seems to have been the first 
transaction carried out in the 
Netherlands by any of the 
South German financial houses. 
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Soon afterwards the Herwarts 
had a house of their own in 
Antwerp; and George, Hans, 
Marcus,  Obristopher and 
Brasmus Herwart carried on 
a large business there. They 
lent money to King Ferdinand, 
to the Netherlands, to the City 
of Antwerp: in the year 1528, 
King Ferdinand had of them, 
in all, the enormous sum of 
about 450,000 florins, at from 
12 to 21 per cent—and some 
of it he had to take in cloth 
instead of cash ! 

A certain George Herwart 
was Burgomaster of Augsburg 
in 1546: he had become a 
Protestant, while others of the 
family remained in the Catholic 
faith. This George had a son 
Hans and a nephew of the same 
name, and these two carried 
the business into France and 
had a house in Lyons for many 
years. Two other sons of the 
old Burgomaster joined them 
there. Daniel, a son of one of 
these, married in Lyons in the 
year 1599; and later on his 
sons Bartholomew and Johann 
or Jean became great people 
in Paris, lending money to 
Louis XIV. and doing business 
with Mazarin and with Colbert. 
Ofoneof these Herwarts Mazarin 
said that he had saved France 
and kept the crown for the 
King! They were the last 
financiers of the old school in 
France, as Turenne (at least 
in his young days) was the 
last of the old free-lances or 
Condottieri.  Louvois, after 
Mazarin’s death, turned the 
amy into regular servants 
of the King, and Colbert got 
Nid of the Herwarts and their 
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like when he reorganised and 
nationalised the finances of the 
State. 

The time was drawing on for 
the appearance of another great 
Scottish banker and financier, 
if Scotsman indeed he was, 
another Edinburgh goldsmith’s 
son—Law of Lauriston. This 
extraordinary man, who comes 
just a hundred years after 
George Heriot, was the true 
founder of the Bank of France, 
creator of the ‘Systéme,’ and 
one of the greatest though most 
unsuccessful of financiers. We 
are told of him that he was a 
large dark man, with a big 
high nose, and his name was 
Law. Of his Scottish descent 
and origin I am very doubtful 
indeed ; and I half suspect that 
Levi was his tribal name. 

To come back to our 
Herwarts. They were a typi- 
cally cosmopolitan lot, as of 
themselves or by their corre- 
spondents the great bankers are 
always bound to be. Just as 
@ great house of our own time 
had, or has, its houses in 
Frankfort, Naples, Vienna, 
Paris and London, so had they 
theirs in several of the great 
financial centres of the time. 
We do not hear of their coming 
to England. Elizabeth was an 
economical Queen, and Sir 
Thomas Gresham kept all her 
affairs well in hand, though 
after all she left debts enough 
for King James. I take it there 
was little opening at the English 
Court for a moneylender; we 
do not see Queen Elizabeth 
borrowing at 20 per cent. But 
Scotland was another story. 
The country was wretchedly 
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poor, but her King and his 
nobles enjoyed high prestige 
abroad and claimed their place 
in the sun. If there was little 
to be made off spoons and 
wedding-rings by the gold- 
smith, the moneylender may 
have had plenty to do. That 
one ‘ George Herwart,’ younger 
of Augsburg, came to Edin- 
burgh some time in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, 
settled down and took a wife 
to himself there, and changed 
his name by a very little, for 
the sake of the Scots tongue 
and the look of the thing ; and 
that his wife and he had 
children, and called the eldest 
George in the usual way; and 
that George followed in his 
father’s footsteps and grew 
richer and richer (as the Her- 
warts always did), and was 
called Jinglin’ Geordie by his 
client and patron, the Wisest 
Fool in Christendom—all that 
is what I imagine to have taken 
place. It is more likely, by a 
long way, than the other story 
which the simple Edinburgh 
folk accepted all along, that 
here was @ young craftsman 
come to town from his East 
Lothian village, to ply his 
bellows and his anvil, save his 
bawbees and lend them to the 
King. 

There is one curious fact 
which we happen to know, that 
George Heriot’s own brother 
Patrick, a ‘goldsmith’ or 
banker like himself, emigrated 
from Edinburgh to Genoa, al- 
ways a financial centre and 
now, in the early seventeenth 
century, at the height of pros- 
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perity and influence; for the 
Genoa ‘ Messe’ was just then 
one of the greatest gathering. 
places of merchants and finan- 
ciers. Patrick settled down in 
Genoa, and married an Italian 
wife, and had a daughter 
Franciscetta, who paid a visit 
to Edinburgh long afterwards 
to see after her rights under 
George Heriot’s will. Patrick 
‘ Heriot’ did again, in short, 
exactly as many a ‘ Herwart’ 
had done before; he carried 
the ancestral business afield, 
and married into the country 
of his adoption. 

One small thing remains, 
When George Heriot was first 
proclaimed Goldsmith at the 
Cross of Edinburgh, “ be opin 
proclamation and sound of trum- 
pets,” it is also on record that 
‘¢ ane Clic, the Frenchman, was 
dischargit, quha was the Queen’s 
Goldsmith before.” Now 4 
certain Clais de Clerc is known 
to have been the Herwarts’ 
factor in Antwerp about the 
year 1511. That was long ago, 
and it is going far out of our 
way to bring Clais de Clerc 
into our story. But it is just 
possible that, if a Herwart 
came to Scotland, so might 
one of the de Clercs have come, 
a8 agent or partner in the firm, 
and might even have had the 
style and title of Queen’s Gold- 
smith till the son and heir wa 
of age to assume it. All this 
I confess to be not a little rash 
and fanciful. But the faint 
possibility of it makes one all 
the more curious to know who 
“ane Clic, the Frenchman” 
really was. 
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THE PASSING OF ASDRUBAL. 


BY ALICE BERRY-HART, 


WHEN, driven by the heat, 
we fled from Tunis and took a 
villa on the beach of ancient 
Carthage, we did not know how 
greatly our summer tranquillity 
would be affected by Old Nona’s 
gift of the lamb Asdrubal to 
her grandson Michel. Michel’s 
mother, Madame Flora (Veuve 
Kherredine), was the proprié- 
taire of the villa next door, and 
the apartment house which she 
had prudently built on to the 
rear of her abode joined our 
garden. 

The school holidays in Tun- 
isia last for the months of July, 
August, and September, and 
during that time all the petty 
clerks and merchants leave the 
city of Tunis and move out 
into the villages which fringe 
the North African coast on the 
site of the city of Dido. There 
is @ procession of ass-carts, 
camels and motor-cars along 
the highway, each vehicle and 
beast of burden piled high with 
personal and household goods. 

Early in the morning, after 
the arrival of Madame Flora 
and her family, I went out on 
hearing the call of the marchand 
de légumes, and found the pro- 
pridaire choosing fruit with the 
eye of an expert. We bowed, 
and murmured our mutual en- 
chantment at finding ourselves 
neighbours ; and as Michel hap- 
pened to blunder down the 
steps at that moment, followed 


by Asdrubal, I remarked how 
pretty the lamb was. Cer- 
tainly the fluffy, daintily step- 
ping creature was a great con- 
trast with its overgrown master. 
Madame Flora cast a doubtful 
eye at the animal. ‘‘ The lamb 
is pretty enough,” she said in 
a guarded tone, and gave an 
anxious look at the verandah 
from behind the sun-blinds of 
which had come a cough and 
a rustle. I was able to make 
out the figure of Old Nona, 
Madame Flora’s mother, whose 
chair occupied the angle of 
the verandah from which she 
could command the court of 
the apartment house as well as 
an unobstructed view of the 
plage. The old lady found an 
early opportunity to tell me 
that she had given the lamb to 
Michel on his tenth birthday. 
It was apparent that she was 
sensitive about her gift, and 
craved complimentary appreci- 
ation. In some way the inno- 
cence of the animal must have 
reassured the doting old lady 
about her grandson, who was 
in no way attractive. 

Madame Flora was a popular 
landlady. The sign ‘ Apparte- 
ments & louer’ was not long 
up over her gate before every 
two-roomed apartment was 
taken. There were five of 
these: four on the ground- 
floor, and one upon the flat 
roof adjoining the washing 
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cabine. The first apartment 
was occupied by M. Antoine, 
his wife and daughter. But 
at the end of the first week in 
July a quartet of grandchildren 
came to spend the week-end, 
and stayed on. The second 
apartment was packed from 
the outset by the family of 
Bismuth, Tunisian Jews, in- 
ordinately bulky in person and 
infinite in number. The third 
held Italians, the Franciscos, 
vivacious and given to enter- 
taining. The two eldest girls 
sang. ‘“‘ Mon dieu! how they 
sing!’’ M. Antoine used to 
exclaim. He was & morose 
Frenchman, and told me that 


it had always been his custom. 


to take his family to France 
for the summer; but what 
with the crisis and family tribu- 
lations he had been unable to 
leave his shop in Tunis, and 
was forced to take summer 
lodgings where he could go 
daily to and from his work. 
Whenever the music next door 
became unbearable, M. Antoine, 
accompanied by his sour-faced 
younger daughter, would take 
long walks down the beach. 
Madame Antoine and her grand- 
children enjoyed the din. 
“The Arab who inhabits the 
end apartment,” Madame Flora 
confided to me, “is not like 
the other indigénes. He is 
@ man of discretion. He stays 
here on the plage all the year 
round, which is a great con- 
venience to me, as I am not 
put to the expense of providing 
@ gardien for the property in 
the winter.” The Arab was 


a dignified old man, who spoke 
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little except to give orders to 
his young and pretty wife ip 
monosyllables. Though she in. 
variably wore the veil out of 
doors she did not always bother 
to do so in the intimacy of the 
courtyard, and one could ge 
that she enjoyed the freedom of 
contact with other nationals. 
Her relatives, who were numer- 
ous, were constantly sitting 
on her doorstep, or squatting 
in her apartment singing end- 
less, tuneless Arabic songs to 
the accompaniment of a small 
drum. Her one fault was that 
she was an inveterate borrower. 
When she had exhausted the 
patience of her immediate 
neighbours she would send in 
to me for matches, parsley, 
eggs, or oil. 

The upstairs apartment was 
occupied by the family of 
Mifsud, a Maltese butcher, a 
man whom we soon came to 
respect greatly. His wife was 
extraordinarily beautiful. She 
had black hair and green eyes, 
and a face thoroughly alive. 
She managed to dress herself 
and her five children smartly, 
do all her housework, and to 
help her husband in the shop 
(which, by the way, had 
summer quarters in Madame 
Flora’s garage). Above all, 
she was discreet, and found 
her diversions away from the 
courtyard where her immediate 
neighbours held their prolonged 
arguments. In all the troubled 
events of the following months 
we never once heard her rather 
husky voice raised, though she 
herself was involved, as you 
shall hear. 
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We spent our days under 
the grape-vine in our garden, 
and as all the tenants of 
Madame Flora lived on their 
doorsteps on the other side of 
the low wall, there was not 
much of their communal life 
that we could escape. Every 
word of the mixture of Maltese, 
Italian, and Arabic which sup- 
plements the official French of 
Tunisia was as audible to us 
as in the court next door. 

It was early apparent that 
Madame Flora’s misgivings 
about Asdrubal were well 
founded. At first we could be 
sure that the lamb had entered 
the court because there was a 
general rush of children to 
greet it; and it would be 
kissed and hugged and pulled 
about until, exasperated, it 
threatened its admirers with 
its nubbly head. This raised 
shrieks of laughter, and Michel 
would urge Asdrubal on to be 
more ferocious. 

Adored by his mother and 
grandmother, Michel was a 
trial to everyone else. He 
loved to lord it over the 
children of his mother’s tenants. 
Nothing pleased him so much 
a8 to form them into line and 
drill them like soldiers. Like 
other war lords, when he did 
not get his own way he kicked 
and bellowed. With the lamb 
at his heels he soon became 
intolerable; for as the animal 
grew older and stronger it 
learned malice, and what 
seemed at first amusing rapidly 
became annoying or even 
dangerous. 

I did not see all the things 





that happened, for I had my 
hands full at the beginning of 
the summer. Our villa has 
five rooms, all hung with dazz- 
ling wallpaper, and floored 
with gay tiles which have to be 
washed once a day, as there is 
a steady influx of beach sand. 
We inherited from former ten- 
ants a charcoal fourneau with 
two braziers, and it took some 
time before I learned to use 
it. One day Madame Flora 
knocked when I was struggling 
to boil some water. She had 
come to return to me a towel 
which had blown down from 
my roof, and seeing my diffi- 
culty, she ran back to her 
house and returned with a 
round grass fan, and showed 
me how to make the quick 
fluttering movements which 
caused the coals to glow. 

It was easy to see that our 
presence was of great interest 
in the neighbourhood. We 
were English, and yet not rich. 
Incredible! Madame Flora 
lingered to cast a curious eye 
over the villa, went into rap- 
tures over my two fair-haired 
babies, and advised me never 
to leave the persiennes open. 

** There are wandering Arabs 
everywhere,” she said solemnly. 
‘While you were occupied in 
the kitchen here they could 
enter by the dining-room win- 
dow and take everything from 
you. Everything!” 

‘We are not used to living 
in a closed house,” I explained. 
‘‘ Tomorrow the carpenter is 
coming to put up wire screens 
to keep out the flies and 
mosquitoes, and then surely 
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we need not keep the place 
shuttered.”’ 

‘“‘- You find the flies bad?” 
she asked. 

I refrained from pointing out 
that the boucherie in her garage 
brought more than a due num- 
ber of flies. Instead I said that 
the children were being badly 
bitten by the mosquitoes. 

“* Heoutez !” said Madame 
Flora. ‘‘ The way to keep out 
mosquitoes is this: when the 
evening comes illuminate all 
the rooms and tightly close the 
glass windows. Keep them 
thus until you wish to go to 
bed, and then shut your doors 
also, and there will be no 
mosquitoes.”’ 

“But we could not sleep 
with the windows closed,’ I 
said. 

‘“¢ You sleep with them always 
open ? ”’ 

‘* Toujours.” 

‘¢ Even in winter ? ” 

“‘ Even in winter.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” she said. 
“What fortitude! And you 
do that in England where the 
sun never shines and it is 
always cold, for example ? ”’ 

6“ Yes.”’ 

‘You are strong, you Eng- 
lish !’? she murmured. “ Aprés 
tout, c’est Vhabitude,’”’ she said, 
using the philosophical phrase 
which one hears everywhere in 

A roar from the beach told 
us that Michel was in trouble 
again, and she bade us a hasty 
adieu. 

I went on with my cooking, 
grateful for the fan, although 
the draught of it caused a fine 
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snow of ashes to fall over the 


kitchen. The fact that there 
were only two fire-pots made 
it difficult to cook a meal of 
more than one course. Hovw.- 
ever, I soon learned to put a 
larger pot on top of a small 
one, both to serve as lid and 
to keep the upper one hot, 
Potatoes, I found, could be 
roasted in the ashes under the 
brazier. 

The laundry is a cabin built 
on the flat roof of the villa. 
As I rub and wring, I look out 
over the Gulf of Tunis to the 
mountains on the other side. 
Opposite, the cloven - headed 
Bou-kornine rises up in blue 
waves from the water’s edge, 
There, nearly three thousand 
years ago, the worshippers of 
Moloch made their terrible 
sacrifices of living children. 
Parallel to the beach in front 
of the villa the ruins of the 
sea-wall of ancient Carthage 
lie in dark masses under the 
shallow water off the shore, 
where (in Virgil’s beautiful 
fancy, at least) Aineas landed 
and sought the hospitality of 
Dido. On the other side of us 
La Goulette, at the entrance of 
the canal leading through the 
shallow lake to Tunis town, 
stands as the reminder of the 
last haunt of pirates in the 
Mediterranean: the fortress of 
Barbarossa. 


I was standing one morning 
by the parapet looking down 
at a string of camels which 
were carrying charcoal to the 
local shop when Madame Flora 
“ You 


appeared on her roof. 
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wash every day,’’ she called 
across to me, ‘f and yet every 
day there is more.”’ 

“Yes, that is true,’ I an- 
swered. “It is always thus 
when there is a baby in the 
house.”’ 

“You must find someone to 
help you,” she said, and stayed 
for a moment looking thought- 
fully down into the court. 
“There is the oldest Francisco 
girl,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
would like to do something 
now that times are hard. 
Would you like me to speak 
to her mother?” I assured 


her that I would be delighted, 
and she went down the winding 
steps, pausing on her way to 
adjust some tendrils of a grape- 
vine, and casting a sharp eye 
at the end of the court where 
pedlars were disputing. 


So 
might Queen Dido herself have 
moved amongst her people, 
supervising their work. 
Madame Flora’s mother was 
Italian, and intensely patri- 
otic; but her father was 
Tunisian born and bred, of 
the Pheenician stock which, 
through three thousand years 
of struggle, has continued to 
live here since the days that 
Dido landed, a fugitive, from 
Tyre. 


Pasquale Francisco came to 
offer her services that evening. 
She was a dark, swiftly moving 
Italian, who adored the chil- 
dren, and found some of my 
foibles extraordinary. On the 
national holiday of the 14th of 
July, for instance, she told me 
that there was to be a military 
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band in the square and a marche 
aus flambeaux. 

“You must take the chil- 
dren,’’ she said. ‘‘ Everyone 
will be there. They will 
amuse themselves greatly.’ 

“But what time will this 
be ? ” I asked. 

“From nine o’clock until 
midnight,”’ answered Pasquale. 

‘¢ But I can’t promenade the 
children out at that hour,’”’ I 
said. 

‘* Madame n’aime pas la 
musique, peut-étre ?” 

“Tt is not a question of 
that,’’ I answered, ‘but the 
children are always in bed by 
six.”” Pasquale looked sorry 
for them. The fact that the 
baby was only six months old, 
and Jill four years, made no 
difference. The news of my 
peculiar methods of bringing 
up children was widely dis- 
cussed in the apartment house. 
Jill, who could hear the other 
children out at play when she 
lay in bed, argued the point 
with me, naturally, and it 
took more than logic to keep 
her quiet when she knew from 
the uproar outside that the 
lamb and Michel were causing 
special commotion. Pasquale 
kept us informed as to the 
feeling in the court. 

The first person to involve 
himself in serious trouble over 
Asdrubal was Mifsud, the Mal- 
tese butcher. Pasquale was 
full of giggles one morning 
early in August when she 
told me about it. It seemed 
that he had that morning seen 
the lamb eating a piece of 
bread from the hand of Nona, 
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and had made some compli- 
mentary remark about the way 
in which Asdrubal had put on 
weight. Old Nona was furious. 

“You look at the poor inno- 
cent with too much zeal,” she 
said sourly in Italian. ‘‘ We 
do not all have the eyes of 
professionals.”” She then mut- 
tered something about Maltese 
butchers and _ executioners, 
to which Mifsud wisely paid 
no attention. The old lady 
never forgot what she chose to 
consider an insult. From her 
angle of the verandah she 
would draw herself up like a 
viper about to strike whenever 
Mifsud passed, and when he 
stood meditatively at the door 
of the shop, as he often did 
when not cutting up joints, 
Nona would pace restlessly 
about on her verandah, trying 
to keep Michel and Asdrubal 
in sight. Poor Madame Flora ! 
She was a devoted daughter, 
and could not be disloyal to 
her mother; but her attitude 
towards her tenant was as 
conciliating as it could be with- 
out being apologetic. The story 
of the immolation of Dido is 
laughed at by historians, who 
prove that she could not have 
been the contemporary of 
Aineas. Madame Flora did 
not claim royal descent, but 
she might well have been of 
Dido’s line. Whether she was 
scrubbing her verandah, bare- 
foot, or dressed in her best 
black satin for a soirée, she 
kept her poise. 

Mifsud, for his part, main- 
tained his dignified bearing. 
He and his wife were, as always, 


business-like in the Shop, and 
gaily aloof when away from it, 
They did not seem at all self. 
conscious, though they could 
not have been unmindful of 
old Nona’s behaviour whenever 
She encountered any of the 
Mifsud family. 

But if the matter between 
Old Nona and Mifsud was more 
or less amusing, the quarrel 
which developed between 
Michel and Monsieur Antoine 
was more serious. As Asdrubal 
developed from lambhood to 
ramhood he began to feel his 
strength, and, encouraged by 
Michel, he took to chasing any 
stray youngsters who might 
happen to wander out of the 
gate alone. The numerous 
little Antoines and Bismuths 
would fly shrieking to their 
mothers, or, if overturned by 
the lamb, would lie and scream 
until the whole apartment house 
came to the rescue. This made 
M. Antoine furious, for he 
adored his grandchildren as 
only a Frenchman can. He 
insisted, therefore, that the 
lamb should be tied up. Michel 
did this under protest, and was 
delighted when Asdrubal satis- 
fied both his stomach and his 
appetite for freedom by eating 
his halters. 

A sudden uproar one day 
made Pasquale, who was wash- 
ing on the terrace above, stop 
her work and lean over the 
parapet of the roof to add her 
shrill interjections to the con- 
fusion. When she rejoined me 
she explained that Asdrubal 
had eaten a pair of Mile. An- 
toine’s silk stockings. “ At 
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least, one stocking is entirely 
consumed,”’ she said in gleeful 
horror, “and the other is 
iled. Mademoiselle is a vieille 
tres sévere, you under- 
stand, and she will not soon 
forget this.” 

“But where were the stock- 
ings?” I asked. 

“They were hanging from 
the window in the inner court,’’ 
Pasquale answered. 

“But the lamb has no busi- 
ness in there,”’ I said. 

“That’s well understood,” 
Pasquale said with a shrug. 
“But do you think that Michel 
would regard that ? ”’ 

“But his mother ? ”’ 

“ Ah, his mother, yes,” said 
Pasquale. “She is a good 
woman, and we all respect her 
greatly. She does what she 
can, but Michel is now too 
large to beat, and she cannot 
control him. She cannot al- 
ways see where he is. She 
tries to make him tie it up. 
In short, we shall see how long 
she can allow that lamb to 
worry the household.”’ 


About nine o’clock one morn- 
ing I went to the front door and 
was met by a steady and 
furious blast of hot air. In a 
few moments the paper in all 
the south rooms began to 
erack and loosen, and the walls 
gave off such ominous reports 
that I was alarmed. 

“The sirocco,’”? explained 
Pasquale. The washing which 
she had just rinsed dried before 
she finished hanging it up. 
Bread, freshly cut, stiffened on 
the plate and became rusks. 


We began to feel that curious 
sensation in the nostrils of 
breathing in hotter air than 
we breathed out. We closed 
all the doors and windows on 
the windward side, turned on 
our hose in the court, and put 
on our bathing suits. Towards 
evening the desert wind merci- 
fully stopped. The next morn- 
ing it began again. ‘“ It comes 
in threes,’”’ Pasquale said. 
“Three days, or six, or nine.’ 
Certainly it stopped at the end 
of the third day, and we were 
able to clean out the drifts of 
sand which were in every 
corner of the house. It had 
been an exhausting period, 
however, and we were all 
irritable. 

In the evening the tenants 
of the apartments moved out 
of the courtyard to catch the 
breeze, and arranged them- 
selves on the pavement in 
front of our verandah, facing 
the sea. Michel had been 
taken to the neighbouring 
casino by his mother and grand- 
mother, and the lamb was tied 
up inside. It was an oppor- 
tunity for relaxation and talk. 

Madame Bismuth, the Jewess, 
maintained by some miracle in 
@ canvas chair which seemed 
all too slight for such bulk as 
hers, told of her latest grievance 
whilst her younger children 
swarmed over her knees. 
Michel, it seemed, had egged 
his pet on to consume the box 
of garlic sprouts which she had 
devotedly tended in the window 
ledge. She grew voluble. 

‘‘ T demanded of him, ‘ I ask 
thee, is it my family that 
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inhabits this apartment or is 
it thou?’”’ 

‘¢ And what did he respond ?”’ 
asked the Arab, who, half- 
veiled, pounded crude salt in a 
mortar. 

“He said,’’? the Jewess re- 
plied, deftly righting a capsized 
Bismuth and stuffing its mouth 
against the fountain of her 
breast before it had time to 
scream, “he said, ‘ Not I, mon 
Dieu! I inhabit the villa of 
maman, not an ugly hole like 
this!’ I replied, ‘ Thou art 
extremely fortunate, for ex- 
ample, but at least we do not 
share our ugly hole with a 
sheep!’’? There was a con- 
gratulatory murmur at this 
riposte. 

I went up to walk on the 
housetop, to escape the inces- 
sant chatter. The flat-topped 
villas in the sunset light were 
all creamy-pink ; the persiennes 
green, or sea-blue, and invari- 
ably shut. The smokeless air 
was so limpid that one could 
trace every palm-frond against 

the walls. Family parties of 
French, Italian, and Jewish 
colonists went down with 
steamer chairs and buckets and 
spades to enjoy the beach ; 
and gates of Arab houses opened 
wide to let out groups of veiled 
women, who, for this delightful 
hour of dusk, were allowed to 
stroll on the sands accompanied 
by older women, or a man- 
servant. The electric trains 
from Tunis ran every few 
minutes, and I could see them 
halting at the station, disgorg- 
ing their passengers, and rat- 
tling on again. Most of the 


arrivals were men, fathers who 
had come out to rejoin thei 
families after working all day 
in Tunis. They all carried 
large waterproof shopping-bags 
bulging with provisions. Bach 
papa was at once surrounded 
by his family, and affection. 
ately kissed each member. Ag 
soon as possible after this, one 
saw the dinner-tables set out 
on the verandahs and the big 
meal of the day was served to 
all, even the smallest. 

Summer dragged along to 
the end of August. Grapes 
began to make their welcome 
appearance, and rapidly grew 
cheaper. Michel, like all the 
other children, was given as 
much as he wished to eat of 
every kind of fruit. Over- 
indulgence in melons more than 
once made him ill, and kept his 
temper at red heat. 

We were sitting one evening 
on the ruins of Salambo Point 
trying to rebuild in our minds 
the great walls and quays and 
ports which lined the shore of 
Carthage during the Punic 
Wars, when a well-known roar 
told us that Michel was close 
at hand. Looking round, we 
saw him astride of Asdrubal 
(a powerful beast by now), while 
lined up beside him were Josef 
Bismuth, and Mohammed the 
son of our neighbour the Arab, 
mounted respectively on &@ 
donkey and an old tricycle. 

“ Attention — un! attention 
—deux! attention — trois!” 
bellowed Michel, and, taking 
advantage of being both starter 
and competitor in the race, he 
pushed off velocipede-wise on 
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Asdrubal, well in advance of 
the other two. 

“The lamb is full grown,”’ I 
remarked, and we rose to return 
to the villa. We had not gone 
many yards down the thronged 
plage when @ shout of laughter 
and @ rush to the water’s edge 
told us that an accident had 
happened. Asdrubal, tired of 
peing a racehorse, had turned 
his master off into the Gulf of 
Tunis. Having done this he 
galloped home, while Michel, 
screaming with rage, followed 
him. 

The courtyard, when we 
arrived, was in an uproar. It 
seemed that a moment before 
this, M. Antoine, arriving home 
from his daily occupation in 
Tunis with a crammed basket 
of groceries, had sought to 
enter the court, and was met 
by Asdrubal, still resentful of 
his master’s treatment. Mon- 
sieur Antoine was forced to 
make the journey from the 
gate to his threshold back- 
wards, holding to the horns of 
the ram, while the provisions 
and their wrappings littered the 
sand. It was the last straw. 
Madame Flora (Veuve Kherre- 
dine) was confronted by her 
lodger in such a state of 
agitation that his voice 
mounted to an unrecognisable 
falsetto. 


“ Madame la Propriétaire,’’ 
he stuttered, “‘ one must at last 
speak! Madame, madame! It 
is no longer possible to endure 


this, for example! It is in- 
supportable! It is not every 
day that I carry complaints. 
I said nothing for these weeks 
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when it was necessary for my 
little innocent grandchildren 
to be guarded from the attacks 
of that formidable lamb, except 
to make the request that one 
tie it up. I said little, also, 
when the stockings of my 
daughter were destroyed by 
that same animal. In short, I 
counted upon myself to protect 
my own family. But now, 
alors, what is to be done? I 
am, in fact, pursued, myself, 
at the gate of this court, and 
am forced to enter my own 
habitation in reverse because 
of the menaces of a dangerous 
and brutal creature ! ”’ 

At this his feelings overcame 
him, and with an all-embracing 
gesture of despair he stamped 
into his apartment and slammed 
the door. For a few seconds 
the silence stung. Then Old 
Nona gave a sniff from the 
verandah. Even she, however, 
was quelled for the moment, 
and contented herself by mut- 
tering about noise and people 
who shouted. Madame Flora 
took Asdrubal by the collar and 
led him out of sight. 

I was closing the persiennes 
for the night when Madame 
and Monsieur Antoine passed 
for a moonlight stroll on the 
beach. “ Ah, but how the 
lamb was beautiful when it 
was small,’”? she was saying. 
‘“* Joli comme tous ! ” 

‘6 Joli comme le diable !”’ in- 
terrupted her husband. 

Wondering what would be 
the outcome, I went to bed and 
dreamed of being chased 
through Punic tombs by a 
lamb, while my way was 
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blocked by a terrific figure 
of Dido, who waved at me a 
blazing veil, which I knew 
was the veil of Tanit. It 
grew hotter, until in recoiling 
I fell out of bed, and woke 
to find the sirocco blowing 
once more. During the three 
days that it continued matters 
next door went from bad to 
worse. Tempers were frayed, 
and Madame Flora, said Pas- 
quale, was almost at her wits’ 
end to know what to do. For 
the meantime she had given 
orders that Michel should keep 
his pet on the verandah. There, 
with great ostentation, Old 
Nona was feeding the lamb 
with titbits. The sirocco, 
meanwhile, blew steadily, and 
we did not venture out, as the 
wind whipped the sand into 
our eyes with violence. 

On the morning of the third 
day, however, I had to make 
some purchases, and joined my 
neighbours, who were grouped 
about the stalls and baskets of 
the pedlars on the beach. 
Michel was straddling the ver- 
andah balustrades next door, 
and Asdrubal’s nose was poked 
out between the posts. Madame 
Flora, having filled her basket 
with vegetables, handed it up 
to her son, and moved along 
to inspect fish. Old Nona 
pottered about in front of the 
house, dashing water from an 
old coffee-pot upon her fav- 
ourite flowers, which were be- 
coming mummified in the blast 
of hot air. 

I had made most of my pur- 
chases, and was looking over 
Madame Flora’s shoulder as 
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She squatted in front of the 
flat basket in which squirmed 
@ mass of ‘ poulp,’ the deyil. 
fish which is so sweet to the 
palates of Mediterranean 
peoples, when something made 
me glance up, and I gay 
Michel strip the outer leaf 
from a cabbage and fold it 
carefully around a red pepper, 
He called for his pet. Asdrubal 
braced his forelegs against 
the side and reached his nose 
up. Michel tantalised him, 
and Asdrubal grabbed greedily. 
The next moment, with a 
smothered baa—aaa! the ram 
put down his head and rushed 
down the steps. I ran like 
@ coward and slammed the 
outer gate of the garden. 
Madame, all unconscious, bal- 
ancing with flexed thighs, was 
testing the freshness of octopus 
when a terrific impact in the 
rear sent her face downwards 
into the mass of tentacles. 
Asdrubal recovered first, and 
seeing Nona between him and 
the road, lowered his horns and 
made for her. 

“‘ Brutto bestione!’’ quav- 
ered the old lady, and turned 
to run. 

It was Mifsud, the butcher, 
who sprang to the rescue from 
the threshold of his shop. 
With practised hands, he swung 
the furious animal round, and 
ran him into the Boucherie 
Tunisienne. 


Michel himself callously bel- 
lowed the announcement of 
the coming love feast, with 
much smacking of lips and 
premonitory rubbings of the 
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stomach. It was now evening, 
and the sirocco had stopped, 
leaving the sky heavenly green 
and the air cool. His mother 
followed him, to give personal 
and gracious invitations to the 
head of each family. A grand 
dinner, in fact, was to celebrate 
the occasion of Madame Flora’s 
féte, and to mark the end of 
the season. Old Nona, be- 
reaved, yet resigned, discussed 
details with the respectful Mif- 
sud through the sun-blinds of 
the verandah. I could hear 
the old lady stipulating that 
certain tit-bits, such as the 
brain and the fat tail, were 
to be set aside for private 
consumption. 


When Madame Flora had 
passed, amid the grateful 
thanks of her tenantry (like 
Queen Dido herself on her way 
through the portico of her 
Palace of Justice), Monsieur 
Antoine raised his béret and 
waved it towards the boucherie. 

‘‘ Aw revoir, Asdrubal,’? he 
said, with an unexpected at- 
tempt at jocosity. ‘ Living 
how thou wert like a devil! 
But a8 couscous tomorrow, re- 
posing softly on well-buttered 
semoule, and flavoured with 
garlic and peppers... ah!”’ 
—he sighed and wafted a kiss 
towards heaven—“ how thou 
wilt be of a sweetness and 
tenderness truly divine ! ” 















WHEN, one flaming day in 
June, I was talking with my 
assistant, K., I advised him 
to take his fourteen days’ 
casual leave at once so as to 
return before the commence- 
ment of the flood season, due 
in three or four weeks time. 
This he was ready enough to 
do, but hoped that, his destina- 
tion being distant about a 
thousand miles, he would not 
be recalled prematurely. I 
assured him that only in the 


event of the direst calamity 


would such a step be taken, 
and reminded him that, judging 
by the previous year’s experi- 
ence, if he postponed taking 
his leave he would probably 
lose it altogether. 

Hitherto there had been no 
reason to anticipate an unduly 
early arrival of the monsoon, 
but within a week of K.’s 
departure the weather signs 
became ominous. 

Following an exceptionally 
hot spell with a dry west wind 
and official shade temperatures 
at all the Plains recording 
stations in North-West India 
registering maxima from 113 
degrees to 122 degrees (recorded 
in the shade over grass) and 
minima in the eighties and 
nineties, the wind changed to 
south-east with a marked in- 
crease in humidity. Fine par- 
ticles of dust suspended in the 
air gave the sky the appearance 
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of a roof of molten steel, 
through which the sun’s rays 
beat down with a diffused but 
merciless glare, the combina- 
tion of heat and humidity 
rendering day and night alike 
purgatory. 

When (sleeping in a camp- 
bed on the patch of parched 
and dusty grass which went 
by the name of lawn) I awoke 
from my hot pillow at dawn to 
drink my fourth or fifth glass 
of tepid water since midnight, 
and noticed that, through the 
dust haze, the sky was flecked 
with clouds of the form known 
a8 strato-cumulus, I knew from 
experience that a storm of some 
kind was to be expected before 
nightfall. 

It came in the afternoon, 
announced by grumbles of 
thunder, a reversal of the wind 
preceded by a few minutes of 
dead calm, then a distant 
roaring and a few eddies of 
hot dust-laden air (while every- 
one rushed to close windows 
and doors), a swift darkening 
of the sky, and then the dust 
storm. After half an hour of 
partial suffocation there came 
a@ splutter of warm muddy 
raindrops, the sky lightened 
somewhat, the wind diminished, 
and the storm passed on. 

That evening my bearer and 
I had our usual conference 
when uncertain of the weather, 
to decide if I was to sleep 
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outside with a table fan or 
under a ceiling fan in the bunga- 
low. A suspicious flicker in 
the dust-laden darkness to the 
east made us compromise on 
the verandah. 

There followed a disturbed 
night, during which dreams 
were inextricably mixed with 
impressions of lightning, dust, 
whirling leaves, and short bursts 
of rain. Day broke grey and 
threatening, but with a merciful 
freshness in the air. Then the 
sky darkened, my mosquito-net 
blew out horizontally, taking 
with it the sheet; great drops 
splashed on to the concrete 
floor of the verandah, covering 
me with fine spray ; and there 
appeared over the edge of the 
bed @ pair of damp white 
paws and a black inquiring 
muzzle. 

In the stampede which fol- 
lowed, the wreck of camp-bed, 
mosquito curtain, and over- 
tumed poles was abandoned in 
a spreading pool of water; 
and my bearer, who was on his 
way to the verandah to rescue 
the bedding, was nearly an- 
nihilated by the explosive open- 
ing of the front door and by 
the irruption of a blast of wind 
and spray surrounding a more 
solid nucleus of dog and master. 
The front door securely closed 
and bolted, I was free to 
observe and to appreciate the 
full splendour of the storm. 

The gloom cast by a heavy 
doud-blanket, of which only 
4 few rushing wisps were 
Visible through the welter of 
wind-driven rain, was relieved 
bythe unceasing flicker of light- 
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ning, now pale, now a vivid 
blue, while the ground, lashed 
by the rain, was almost invisible 
under a knee-high sheet of 
spray. 

Bushes and trees, their foli- 
age lashing wildly to and fro, 
bowed before the fury of the 
storm; here a tall eucalyptus 
bending over almost at right 
angles, there a more sturdy 
shisham vibrating and rocking 
as though at any moment its 
bushy top would part from 
the trunk. Amidst the driving 
sheets of rain there whirled 
leaves, twigs, and branches torn 
from trees. 

The din was so great that 
my bearer’s voice, as he stood 
at my side shouting something 
about water coming into the 
passage, was almost inaudible. 
To the unceasing rumble of 
thunder was added the roar of 
wind, the hiss of rain, and the 
spluttering of dozens of water- 
spouts discharging solid jets 
on to the lake under which 
now lay the garden. 

In twenty minutes it was 
over, but in that short time 
had fallen about two and a 
half inches of rain. In the 
distance thunder still rumbled 
and boomed where vivid rib- 
bons of lightning darted about 
the flanks of a great mass of 
indigo cloud; and now a new 
sound could be distinguished 
—the sullen roar of the foaming 
yellow flood which surged down 
a neighbouring water-course, 
which for the past five months 
had been as dry as the desert. 

All that day (a Saturday) 
pink ‘X.R.’ accident wires 
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arrived at intervals, telling of 
breached embankments and 
flooded dips; but, so far, my 
section (the most vulnerable 
on the Division) had escaped 
comparatively lightly, there 
being only half a dozen 
breaches, all of which could 
(weather permitting) be re- 
paired within twenty - four 
hours. Trains that had been 
held up were in most cases 
able to proceed after a short 
delay, while in other cases 
passengers were trans-shipped 
as soon as the water subsided. 

Monsoon storms in this north- 
west corner of India usually 
follow a fairly regular course, 
and I knew from experience 
that the section about which I 
had most cause for anxiety (a 
155 miles branch of strategic 
railway serving Bannu and 
Manzai in the North - West 
Frontier Province) was not 
likely to be seriously affected 
for a further twelve to eighteen 
hours. 

That evening I scanned the 
sky with some anxiety, and 
what I saw was far from 
comforting. To the north 
the horizon was everywhere 
bounded by huge castles of 
cumulus, of which the ever- 
changing battlements stood 
forth in magnificent relief, 
illuminated by the slanting 
rays of the setting sun, while 
lightning played incessantly 
about their sombre-shadowed 
depths. 

Next morning the storm 
centre had shifted (as I had 
expected) to the westward, 
where the sky was entirely 
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obscured by an indigo blanket, 
whence issued sullen grumbles 
of thunder. The situation was 
strikingly reminiscent of the 
days of the Great War, when 
men, emerging from dug-outs, 
stood in hushed groups listening 
to the thunder of the guns on 
@ flank where an attack was 
in progress, waiting anxiously 
for news which would tell of 
triumph or disaster. 

The telephone bell rang. 

‘‘Control speaking; Kals- 
bagh-Bannu railway breached 
again, sir. Station-master Mari 
Indus reports line breached 
between the Indus bridge and 
Kalabagh Station in three 
places for about three hundred 
feet, and water still rising. 
The line to the engine-shed has 
breached again, sir, and n0 
engines can get out. The 
station - master’s wire says: 
‘Very heavy rain during night 
now stopped, but water from 
hills expected.’ I'll let you 
know as soon as I hear any 
more, sir.’’ 


nate the bell. 
‘6 Here’s a message just come 
through from Kalabagh, sir; 


I’ll read it out: ‘P.W.I. re 
ports line breached five places 
between Mari Indus and mile 
2/14 as follows : 300 feet, 4 feet 
high ; 250 feet, 5 feet high; 
190 feet, 20 feet high and two 
small breaches. Breach 
engine-shed line now 300 feet 
long, and water still flowing. 
Between K.W.Z. and K.Q.H. 
line breached in fourteen places 
due to rush of water from hills 
and bursting of bunds. Will 
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take three days to repair after 
water stops flowing. Trans- 
shipment impossible.’ ”’ 

And so on, all through this 
black Sunday morning, ’phone 
messages and an ever-growing 
pile of pink forms came in, tel- 
ling of breached banks, washed- 
out culverts, trains held up, 
torrential rain, and water still 
coming from the hills. While I 
sort these and reply with wires 
authorising the recruitment of 
local labour to work at special 
rates on day and night shifts, the 
Transportation Department is 
busy arranging trans-shipment, 
where possible, of stranded 
passengers. My bearer, needing 
no instructions, does up my 
bedding roll, lays out in readi- 
ness khaki shirt and shorts, 
and gets together food and 
cooking utensils. 

Still the wires roll in, and 
now comes news from the 
section about which I am most 
anxious—the weakest section 
in the branch; repaired the 
previous year under difficult 
conditions, the line lies on the 
brink of a ravine where, if 
a serious breach should again 
occur, the damage will be 
almost irreparable. 

“ All branches of Tank Zam 
in flood,’ says the wire. ‘ Tank 
station under water and two 
feet of water flowing over dip. 
Engines cannot leave shed.” 
So far, so good ; and then— 

“ Kiriani Nala” (this is the 
danger spot) “ overflowed and 
breached line in three places. 
Repaired last night, but 
breached again this morning. 
Water subsiding. Oan repair 
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with permanent gangs.” This 
is better than I had dared to 
hope. 

In the wording of many of 
the wires is revealed the state 
of agitation of the senders. 
For example— 

‘* Heavy rain since last eight 
hours. Line badly breached 
by great rush of hilly water.’’ 

‘“‘ Driver Ghulam Din refuses 
take out ballast train and 
abusing badly. Wire instruc- 
tions”? (this from a Hindu 
guard). 

‘* P.W.I. informs temporary 
cribs washed away and 200 
broad gauge sleepers flown away 
in flood.” 

A gem among wires of this 
description was sent to an 
assistant of the writer’s (copy 
to the writer) on another work, 
and, though not strictly rele- 
vant to this story, may perhaps 
be quoted here, particularly 
as it has already returned once 
to the writer after making 
at least one circuit of India, 
gathering embellishments in 
the process. 

The true facts are that in 
1928 a draughtsman was killed 
by lightning, which struck the 
wiring system during the con- 
struction of the railway bridge 
over the River Ravi at Dera 
Baba Nanak. An agitated babu 
issued the following wire— 

‘‘ Drafeman dissected by sky- 
light. No hope of life.” 

But to return to our story. 

No news of importance has 
come through from the centre 
section, and I expect none, the 
hills being about ten miles 
away, the soil sandy, the line 
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strongly built and well bridged. 
There has, however, been an 
obscure message from ‘ control,’ 
and now I am handed the 
following wire— 

“Line between I.K.H. and 
L.M.W. breached in twenty- 
two places and buried in sand. 
Bridges at miles 39/9, 39/6, 
41/16 completely washed away 
by unprecedented flood. Trans- 
shipment impossible. Inspect 
urgent.”’ 

Hitherto the news has been 
typical of that following a 
severe monsoon storm—traffic 
interrupted for a few days and 
a good deal of inconvenience 
to passengers and hard work 
and expense for the railway, 
but nothing really serious. 

This, however, is different. 
The three washed-out bridges 
are all major bridges over deep 
ravines, where restoration of 
through traffic on temporary 
bridges or by diversions may 
take weeks, and where the design 
and construction of new bridges 
will take the best part of a 
year. 

A conference is hastily called, 
and the Army, whose direct 
line of communications to 
Waziristan has thus been 
severed, is informed. Nothing 
more can be done until the 
full extent of the damage is 
known. 

That afternoon, before leav- 
ing for Kalabagh, I reluctantly 
send a telegram recalling K. 
from leave. It is cruel luck 
this early advance of the mon- 
soon, nearly three weeks before 
its proper time, but it is no use 
thinking of that. Cruel luck 


indeed to some of us, but 
disaster and death to others ; 
for it is in this very storm, 
which goes roaring and thm. 
dering into the Western Himg- 
layas, that are destined to 
perish in a blizzard the four 
climbers and seven porters of 
the German Nanga Parbat 
Expedition. 

On my arrival at Mari Indus 
early next morning I am met 
by the Station Staff Officer, 
Captain P., who, on behalf of 
the staff of Waziristan (Military) 
District, would like, if possible, 
to be given a rough idea 
how many days, weeks, or 
months the fifteen thousand or 
80 troops, followers, and animals 
are likely to be cut off from 
their direct source of supplies. 
This, we agree, depends largely 
upon whether there is going to 
be another ‘‘ great rush of hilly 
water, no doubt,”’ as our friends 
the babus have it. 

Amply supplied with drink- 
ing water and very little else 
(except telegraph forms), I set 
off on the motor trolley, taking 
notes of the extent of the 
breaches, discussing with the 
men on the spot immediate 
action to restore communica- 
tions, estimating the cost of 
repairs, and assisting in making 
arrangements for tools, labour, 
and a hundred other details. 

In the first thirty-five miles 
or so there are about twenty 
breaches, many of the smaller 
of which have already been 
filled in, and none so long that 
the trolley cannot cross them 
on the track which, held to- 
gether by the sleepers and 
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fish plates, is festooned across 
them. Although, even in the 

torrent beds, only a 
trickle of muddy water is now 
flowing, an idea of the magni- 
tude of the flood which caused 
the damage can be formed 
from brushwood hung up in 
the branches of trees or clinging 
to abutments of bridges. One 
is disposed to wonder not so 
much at the extent of the 
damage, but that it has not 
been even greater. 

That such floods should occur 
in country so barren seems 
strange enough, but that they 
should do so year after year 
(though usually at different 
points) seems utterly unnatural. 
The explanation may be found 
in one word—DENUDATION. 

The rainfall on the hills of 
the North-West Frontier is 
sufficient to maintain on them 
a fair growth of thorny scrub 
and coarse grass. This scrub 
the villagers have persistently 
cut for firewood until first the 
vicinity of the villages, then 
the higher mountains, and 
finally the rocky and hardly 
accessible summits are denuded 
of vegetation. Not content 
with cutting for their domestic 
needs, pressed by economic 
necessity they cut and sell the 
wood for lime burning. Such 
slender shoots as the discour- 
aged bushes succeed in pro- 
ducing are devoured by goats, 
til at length the plant gives 
up the unequal struggle, when 
even the root is dug up and 
burned. 

The comparatively thin layer 
of soil and loose stones over- 
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lying the rocks, being no longer 
bound together by the roots 
of vegetation or protected by 
foliage, is sluiced down by 
rainstorms into the nullahs, 
exposing the bare rock under- 
neath, rendering the regenera- 
tion of plant life increasingly 
difficult and leading to destruc- 
tive floods down the torrent 
beds. An even smaller propor- 
tion of the meagre rainfall is 
retained in the soil, springs 
and wells dry up, and the 
country gradually becomes a 
man-made desert of barren 
rocky hills, cold in winter and 
a flaming furnace for the rest 
of the year. 

Not only on the Frontier, 
but throughout North - West 
India, is this progressive de- 
nudation proceeding, and if 
further evidence be needed of 
man’s responsibility for the 
destruction of plant life on 
which his existence ultimately 
depends, it is provided in 
striking form by the com- 
parative abundance of vegeta- 
tion in the areas known as 
‘ Reserved Forest,’ where wood 
cutting and grazing are con- 
trolled. 

Yet even so have the full 
evil effects of denudation not 
been told. With the advent 
of the monsoon season, when 
currents of moist air, drawn 
from the Arabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal, penetrate to 
the semi-arid tracts of North- 
West India, the relatively cool 
and humid air blowing from 
areas where rain has fallen, and 
over heavily irrigated plains, 
enters a region of hot barren 
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mountains, with the result that 
it is projected violently up- 
ward, generating the familiar 
castles of cumulo-nimbus which 
herald a storm. The velocity 
of these upward currents is so 
great that the moisture which 
(condensed by adiabatic ex- 
pansion) would under normal 
conditions fall as heavy rain 
is itself carried upward, and 
so a vast quantity of water is 
held in suspension among the 
clouds until the equilibrium is 
upset, and down it falls as a 
‘ cloudburst.’ 

Of the effects of just such 
a cloudburst was this ill-used 
and much-abused section of 
Frontier railway an unoffending 
victim. 

Our panting trolley jerked to 
a halt. For a mile no railway 
was visible. Before us lay a 
wilderness of sand and up- 
rooted bushes, above which 
projected here and there a 
telegraph pole or a signal 
post, waist-deep in silt. Over 
this the sweating trolley-men 
pushed, dragged and carried 
the cumbrous machine, till, 
like a slipway emerging from 
the sea, the twin ribbons of 
buried steel reappeared from 
beneath the sand into the glare 
of the July sun. 

A mile farther on lay the 
site of the first serious wash- 
away. Of a bridge of three 
spans, each consisting of a 
pair of steel girders forty-four 
feet long, weighing about twelve 
tons to the pair, nothing re- 
mained but twisted rails and 
damaged girders flung like corks 
down the now dry torrent bed. 


Massive masonry piers had 
snapped off, as though made of 
glass, and vanished, leaving no 
trace but the foundations. 

A quarter of a mile farther 
on lay a similar wreck, and two 
miles beyond that a third and 
much larger one. Here the 
line came to an abrupt end 
at the brink of a deep, sandy 
ravine. Every pier had sheared 
off at the foundations, and one 
pair of girders was found half a 
mile away. Of the thirty-ton 
blocks of masonry which had 
constituted the piers no trace 
was ever found. Presumably 
(like the Permanent Way I- 
spector’s sleepers) they had 
“flown away in flood.” 

It was calculated that about 
five inches of rain, one-third of 
the rainfall for a normal year, 
had fallen in the half-hour or 
so that the storm had lasted. 

Long after dark a weary, 
sweat and dust-grimed band 
sought sanctuary under the 
loopholed walls of a fortified 
station ninety miles from the 
starting-point, there to provide 
@ night-long meal for myriads 
of stinging flies hatched out 
since the rain. 

The first day, though strenu- 
ous, proved a picnic compared 
with those that followed. 

Sidings were becoming con- 
gested with supply trains, 
orders for the disposal of which 
depended upon the probable 
date of restoring through-work- 
ing, the loss to the railway 
while the branch remained 
closed being several thousand 
rupees a day. Rest camps 
were becoming crowded with 
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troops waiting to rejoin their 
units, and Northern Command 
had to decide whether or not 
to open an alternative line of 
communication by road. 

After two days of strenuous 
work the first group of breaches 
is sufficiently repaired to permit 
the working at restricted speed 
of shuttle services as far as the 
seriously breached centre sec- 
tion. This is too much for the 
monsoon. Along comes a fat 
black cloud, utters a few gurgles 
of thunderous mirth, and sends 
down a group of hill torrents, 
yellow spates before which 
the work of five hundred men 
for two days and nights is 
nothing but a little more silt 
hastening down the torrent 
beds towards the Indus. A 
few more telegrams are de- 
spatched and handed to vari- 
ous overworked officials, who 
mutter, “Only some more 
breaches on the Kalabagh- 
Bannu Railway,’”’ issue the 
necessary orders, and resume 
their unending task of taking 
from a stack to the left files, 
which they open, read, note, 
re-tie, and toss into a tray on 
the right. 

Up at the site of the main 
breaches a small hut made of 
sun-dried bricks and old railway 
sleepers serves as a temporary 
office, where, under a flapping 
punkah, designs are roughed 
out, estimates prepared, con- 
tracts argued and awarded, and 
signatures taken on the backs 
of telegraph forms or any other 
scrap of paper, and thereafter 
carefully preserved for the bene- 
fit of the auditors. The Trans- 
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portation Branch meanwhile is 
far from idle. Wherever engines 
can be got out of sheds, shuttle 
services are run and gradually 
extended. As engines cannot 
get to the coal stacks, coal is 
brought outon trolleys. Ballast 
trains are made up and placed 
at the disposal of the engineers. 

The six hundred men collect- 
ed to repair the main breaches 
work one day and then go on 
strike. Offered extra pay, they 
reply— 

‘““No matter what we are 
paid we cannot work in such 
heat, and at night sleep is im- 
possible owing to the insects.”’ 

A compromise is arrived at, 
under which it is agreed that 
work on making deep airless 
cuttings for a diversion at the 
ravine at the third and largest 
breach shall be abandoned, all 
labour will be concentrated on 
the two smaller breaches, and 
working hours altered to suit 
the temperature. 

The abandonment of the 
scheme to cross the deep ravine 
by ramped diversions throws us 
back on the one alternative—a 
bridge. 

Staff of the Bridge Depart- 
ment, working overtime from 
sketches sent in from the site, 
fabricate at the central bridge 
shops, two hundred miles away, 
the requisite steelwork, while 
masons chip away at the founda- 
tions of the fallen piers, prepar- 
ing anchorages and bases to 
take the steel staging supports 
of the new bridge. 

Day and night, in conditions 
of heat and discomfort im- 
possible to describe, the work 
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is pushed on. On the first 
train to reach the breach come 
steel water tanks, replenished 
daily thereafter by travelling 
tanks on the ballast train, which 
displace the strings of camels 
carrying water-skins which have 
hitherto kept up the supply. 
The water in these tanks (ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the 
sun) being too hot to drink, 
arrangements are made for 
sending up daily a sixth of a 
ton of ice. 

In less than two weeks is 
designed, fabricated, trans- 
ported two hundred miles, and 
erected, complete from rough 
sketch to the finished structure, 
a steel bridge over two hundred 
feet long across a gorge forty 
feet deep, during the height 
of the Frontier hot weather— 
surely something of a record. 

And so, one flaming mid-day, 
there crawls across the site of 
the vanished bridge the first 
through train to be run for 
nearly a month, the carriage 
windows crowded with the 
cheerful faces of Indian troops 


off at last on postponed leaye, 
There follow in the opposits 
direction at short interval 
trains of stores replenishing 
the depleted depdts of Waziris. 
tan, and relieving the conga. 
tion at the trans - shipment 
godowns. 

Meanwhile those of us who 
for over three weeks have been 
living in an environment of 
telegrams, dust, and sweat 
change our grimy clothes and, 
decently clad once more, tum 
with mixed feelings to the task 
of relieving the congestion with 
which we, personally, are most 
intimately concerned—that on 
our office tables ! 

At the top of the stack lies 
one of the familiar pink accident 
forms— 

‘‘ Station - master Kalabagh 
reports camel run over by 246 
Down driver Ghulam Din” 
(so Ghulam Din is on the war- 
path again). ‘‘ No damage to 
railway property. Obstruction 
removed by P.W. gangs.” 

That has a healthy ring of 
renewed activity about it. 
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SWAHILI ADVENTURE. 


BY R. H. KIERNAN. 


In the early days of the 
Great War the Swahili coast of 
Africa came into a temporary 
prominence when the German 
cruiser Kénigsberg fled for re- 
fuge behind the delta of the 
Rufiji River. It was a region 
comprising some two hundred 
square miles of swamp, islands 
of mangrove, shifting mud and 
sand, with dense vegetation 
growing to the water’s edge. 
Here, able to prevent a surface 
search for her by her outposts, 
she hoped to gain breathing 
space from her British pur- 
suers. From the vast labyrinth 
of the river-mouth there were 
five fairly defined exits, and 
the British could block only 
the most likely one, by sinking 
the collier Newbridge in the 
channel. 

But the German’s run was 
short. Her position was soon 
discovered, and the fall of shells 
that screamed over the man- 
grove swamp was corrected 
from the air until the Kénigs- 
berg and her tender the Somali, 
struck again and again, canted 
over and burst into flames. 
With the end of the German 
cruiser, English interest in 
the East African operations 
dwindled. Few people had 
telatives there, for the fighting 
In the interior was largely an 
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affair of King’s African Rifles, 
Indian, and South African 
troops. To the general public 
our forces seemed always to be 
advancing through places with 
strange names, pursuing an ex- 
tremely elusive enemy colonel 
whose name reminded it vaguely 
of some minor German State. 

In the gathering together of 
the ships and aircraft engaged 
in the first coastal operations 
two men had met, a naval 
officer and an airman, who 
were destined to share a desper- 
ate adventure. The story of 
the East African campaign has 
never been well known, and 
may well be forgotten with 
other side-shows of the War, 
but this adventure should be 
recorded, and the conduct of 
it held as a model for British 
youth for ever. 

Of the two men, one was the 
Honourable R. O. B. Bridge- 
man, Flag Commander in the 
naval units on the coast. He 
was of the sea, trained from 
the Britannia in boyhood, and 
now thirty-seven years of age. 
He had served in African waters 
during the Boer War, and in 
the early days of the world 
conflict he had helped to speed 
up the despatch of officers 
delayed on the African coast 
on their way to England. In 

P 
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1911 he had taken part in the 
Persian expedition, and was 
known as an officer of great 
efficiency and courage. He 
was something more: a poet, 
and such an artist in water- 
colour that from his work one 
might well feel that the boy 
who went down to the sea 
from the beautiful sixteenth 
century hall in the Midlands 
might better have proceeded 
to some school of painting. 
But in that case England 
would have lost a fine officer, 
for Commander Bridgeman was 
a driving force in the early 
African operations. 

The airman, Flight-Com- 
mander Rowland Moon, had 
come into warfare not entirely 
as an amateur, for he had been 
trained in his school corps, and 
was an excellent horseman and 
shot. At Cranleigh he did not 
shine with any outstanding 
lustre in book-work, but he 
was in the first rank at games 
and was immensely popular. 
Only once a prize came to him, 
and he chose Clark Russell’s 
books about Nelson. When 
he left school, early, he worked 
under an old tutor, Mr Walpole 
Grey, and at once began to 
make tremendous progress. The 
death of his tutor was the first 
great grief in his life, but the 
teacher’s work had been well 
done, for he had nourished 
traits of modesty, independence, 
and idealism. By 1914, when 
he was twenty-seven years old, 
he had built up an engineering 
business which he founded in 
the old French prison on the 
Town Quay at Southampton. 
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Moonbeams, Ltd., was makin g 
a reputation in marine engines, 
and at the Olympia Show of 
1913 the founder displayed 9 
motor-boat of his own design, 
(Like its creator, it went to 
war, serving with the hospital 
ship Rewa between Gallipoli 
and Malta.) He was supremely 
fitted for the new branch of 
warfare—he had been an en- 
thusiast for aviation in “ the 
earlies,’’ and in 1909 had built 
his own aeroplane, a craft in 
the style of Santos Dumont’s 
Demoiselle, but its J.A.P. en- 
gine was not strong enough 
for more than a few hops. 
However, he continued to ex- 
periment, and even gave an 
exhibition of flying at Regent's 
Park, Southampton. When the 
War came he was well known 
locally as an aeronaut, and as a 
very modest and capable busi- 
ness man. Less known was his 
attraction to Fabian Socialism, 
to Wells, Shaw, Galsworthy, 
Tolstoy, and Turgeniev; he 
had an immense love for litera- 
ture and the drama. Only his 
intimates knew of his charity. 
He would never lend money, 
as a matter of principle, but 
would give it generously and 
freely where it was needed, far 
more than he could afford from 
his business profits and private 
means. Some of those who 
were helped never knew the 
source of their relief. 

When war came Moon was 
commissioned in the Royal 
Naval Air Service, went to 
Hendon Air Station, then com- 
manded by Squadron-Com- 
mander J. ©. Porte, R.N.AS., 
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and passed for his certificate on 
10th October 1914. A year later 
he was on the Swahili coast, fly- 
ing officer in the aircraft-carrier 
Himalaya, and he there met 
Commander Bridgeman. 

The Flag Commander was 
one who believed in personal 
reconnaissance, and never de- 
manded a risk from others 
which he was unwilling to 
share himself. Thus he fre- 
quently acted as aerial observer. 
In July 1916, for instance, he 
flew with Moon over the Rufiji 
Delta, taking the place of the 
usual observer. One gets an 
interesting picture of the air 
co-operation on the coast from 
Moon’s official reports. He 
searches the coast when a 
submarine is reported, makes a 
reconnaissance over the Rovuma 
for the Portuguese, and drops 
a couple of bombs which may 
have encouraged some German 
askari to forsake a position. 
But the work was mostly 
reconnaissance until the end 
of 1916, when fresh supplies 
enabled the airmen to become 
a little more “ offensive.’’ In 
December, at Mtua, Moon drops 
4 65 lb. bomb, five hundred 
darts, and fires a similar number 
of rounds from the Lewis gun, 
at the enemies of his country on 
the ground—and he learned 
later that the darts caused 
considerable annoyance. At 
the New Year of 1917, a week 
before his great adventure, 
Moon was engaged “ spotting ”’ 
for the fire of H.M.S. Rinaldo, 
and depositing bombs where 
they were most needed—or, in 
the words of his reports, ‘‘ as 
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per instructions received.” 
Then, on 6th January 1917, 
the aircraft-carriers Himalaya 
and Manica appeared off the 
mouths of the Rufiji. An 
enemy steamer had been re- 
ported in the delta, and Bridge- 
man decided to search for it. 
All the harbours and towns 
along the coast were by now 
in British keeping, but the 
delta had been left to the 
Germans, a8 such a foul area 
was wholly undesirable. 

Moon did not know that he 
had been awarded the D.S.O. 
for his good work, when on 6th 
January he flew Bridgeman 
from the Himalaya near Nyroro 
Island. 

They did not return that day, 
and one of them never returned. 
Four months later a Captain 
Schade, of the German steamer 
Magraf, was held prisoner at 
Dar-es-Salaam, and was inter- 
rogated by Acting Flag-Com- 
mander Cyril Goolden, of H.M.S. 
Talbot. From what Schade had 
seen, and from what other 
Germans, natives, and Flight- 
Commander Moon had told 
him, it was possible to piece 
together the story of that 
morning’s flight. Not until 
November 1917 was Moon’s 
own story known. Later, in 
England, Moon gave a fuller 
account, and during his en- 
forced stay with the enemy he 
had written a letter, amounting 
almost to a diary. This story 
is based on those records. 

It was a quarter-past seven 
when the flight began, and 
Moon had taken nothing but a 
cup of tea before starting. 
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After an hour’s flying the 
Commander was satisfied with 
what he had seen, and ordered 
the pilot to return. The sea- 
plane was over the south end 
of the delta when the engine 
revolutions suddenly dropped, 
and Moon was forced to land 
in a creek which joins the 
Suningaand Kiomboni channels. 
He taxied along this creek, 
while Bridgeman took the con- 
trols to enable him to attend 
to the engine. Soon the motor 
stopped altogether, and it was 
clear to Moon that he would 
have to take it to pieces to 
find out the trouble—and also 
that he might not be able to 
remedy it when found. A\l- 
ready he knew that the after- 
magneto drive had failed. Both 
officers knew that there was 
usually a German steamboat 
patrolling this area and that 
it might appear at any minute. 
They were not aware, of course, 
that the previous day the engine 
of this craft had been dis- 
mantled. The Commander de- 
cided that under the circum- 
stances the seaplane should be 
destroyed, and that they should 
make for the mouth of the 
river, where they might pick 
up a native boat or be taken 
off by one of the ship’s boats, 
and thus return to the 
Himalaya. Already, they 
thought, a search-party would 
be on the way, as the Germans 
must have seen them come 
down. Actually it was not 
clear to the Germans that they 
had forced-landed; Captain 


Schade had seen the seaplane 
slant towards the water as 
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though for an ordinary landing, 
and had noticed merely 4 
change in the noise of the 
engine. But a Search-p 
was sent, misjudged the position 
of the machine, and busied 
itself some miles away. 

Bridgeman and Moon soaked 
the seaplane with petrol and 
set fire to it with a Verey light, 
and watched it burn out. Then 
they started off down the 
creek, Swimming across it after 
some distance, in order to cover 
their tracks. Moon was a4 
strong swimmer, and Bridge- 
man had a Perrin belt, which 
assisted him for a time until 
the air leaked out of it. They 
reached the Suninga: channel, 
and found that the vegetation 
was so dense that they could 
not enter it, but the tide was 
low and they were able to wade 
along the mud-bank. 

Captain Schade, at the time 
he was questioned, expressed 
his astonishment at the swim- 
ming accomplished in the river; 
for it was swarming with croco- 
diles, and when the remains of 
the seaplane were found these 
reptiles were present in force. 

Meanwhile Flight Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Deans had flown from 
the Manica and had discov- 
ered the burned-out aircraft, 
but could see no trace of the 
occupants. It was thought 
that they had crashed on fire 
and were burned to death. 
But the fugitives below saw 
the seaplane, waved their arms 
and made every effort to attract 
attention, though they knew 
there was little hope of being 
seen—they were too far away 
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from their machine. 
about noon. 

It was high tide when they 
came to a position opposite 
the Somali, and they thought 
they could see a green native 
poat near the bank close to the 
wreck. They thought, too, 
that on the wreck they might 
fnd some place where rain- 
water had collected; for the 
water of the creek was salt, 
and they were beginning to 
feel thirsty. Bridgeman with- 
out his belt could not attempt 
the swim, but Moon began it, 
and found that the current 
helped him. Alas! there was 
no boat, only the trunk of a 
tree by the water’s edge, and 
when he climbed on the wreck 
he was further disappointed, 
for there was only one small 
spot where rain had remained. 
Lying flat on his face he could 
just wet the tip of his tongue. 

When Moon set out to swim 
back to the south bank the 
current was so strong against 
him that he was almost 
carried backward, and he gave 
up the attempt until he heard 
Bridgeman shout and fire his 
revolver to attract attention. 
Then he made another trial, 
and again failed. He shouted 
to reassure the Commander 
that he was safe, but Bridgeman 
could not hear him. Five times 
he essayed to cross, but always 
the current defeated him. 
Bridgeman that night tried to 
swim across and was nearly 
drowned. 

Moon waited for slack-water, 
and then began a terrible ordeal 
in the night. At sunset the 
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mosquitoes: came out in mil- 
lions. They swarmed all over 
him, with fiery bites, and the 
only relief was to stand in 
water up to the neck, ducking 
his head from time to time 
when the attacks became un- 
bearable. 

Just before daybreak, after 
@ night of torture, he succeeded 
in gaining the opposite bank. 
Bridgeman had gone off down- 
stream, so Moon swam down 
with the tide until he saw the 
deserted village of Salali on the 
north bank. Opposite, near 
Betya perhaps, there was a hut, 
and here he saw the Com- 
mander. He was carried past 
by the current, but waded back 
to him. Both officers were still 
in good spirits, despite their 
thirst, the mosquitoes which 
were very active though in 
smaller battalions by daylight, 
and the burning sun which 
beat down upon their salt- 
caked bodies. Their high 
morale is evident in Moon’s 
account—words marked by an 
understatement of tribulation. 

Near the hut was a clump of 
palm trees, and they found 
some coco-nuts and two empty 
bottles, into which they poured 
the milk. Then they made a 
raft of three wooden poles tied 
with sisal, and some old win- 
dow frames with lattices lashed 
across them. With this poor 
craft they put off from the 
riverside. Moon sat aft, the 
water level with his neck, and 
the Commander was amidships, 
submerged to the shoulders. 
Their clothes were torn by 
snags and their skin lacerated. 
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Moon’s stockings were in rib- 
bons, his khaki shorts in shreds, 
and against the sun he had no 
better head protection than a 
service cap. The noon sun 
beat down upon them. 

Near Salali and again at 
Mnasimoya Point they saw 
broken boats and canoes so 
damaged as to be useless. They 
passed the night by the Point, 
standing up to their chins in 
the water to avoid the tireless 
armies of mosquitoes. It was 
here, Moon said later, that 
Commander Bridgeman sud- 
denly began to laugh and said: 
‘“‘ T cannot help seeing the funny 
side of our predicament. There 
really is something very comical 
aboutit.’’ For all their troubles 
both officers saw humour in 
their position, and they had no 
doubt whatever that they would 
regain their ship. Once, indeed, 
when Moon was talking of the 
future, the Commander had to 
remind him that they had not 
yet seen the end of their diffi- 
culties. Yet, while their hearts 
were undaunted, nature was 
having her way. They were 
becoming exhausted, and the 
older man was in the worse 
case. 

At dawn on 8th January 
they set off again, and at length 
came to the wreck of the 
Newbridge. Moon failed to 
bring the crazy raft alongside, 
and finally ran it ashore some- 
what east of the wreck. Now 
they found that salt water had 
entered their bottles, so that 
the milk was unfit to drink, but 
they still had a coco-nut, and 
with this they partly quenched 
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their thirst. They were, hoy. 
ever, desperately hungry and 
thirsty, and resolved to make off 
into the mangroves, hoping to 
come across some natives who 
would give them food and drink 
and whom they might bribe to 
return them to the ship. But 
in the mangroves they reckoned 
without their hosts. As Moon 
entered, the hordes of mos- 
quitoes rose, driving at every 
part of his body like burning 
Lilliputian darts. He fled, and 
it was obvious that no one 
could pass through that bush. 
The only way out was to 
reach the river-mouth by follow- 
ing the stream. On the derelict 
Newbridge they might find some- 
thing of use to them, so at 
slack-water they pushed the 
raft out and boarded her. 
There was nothing; not even 
a pool of rain-water on the 
upper parts of the ship which 
stood clear of the river. They 
resolved to write a message 
on the white starboard stanchion 
of the bridge, to guide any 
search-party from the ship. 
It was the 8th of the month, 
but they had lost track of time, 
and Bridgeman dated the mes- 
sage the 10th. It was found 
later, but the party from the 
ship thought, for this reason, 
that it might not be genuine. 
That night they drank coco- 
nut milk and stood in water to 
avoid the mosquitoes. It was 
impossible to lie on the wreck, 
which swarmed with them. 
Before daybreak they set off, 
intending to make for the east 
bank of the river and wade 
towards the mouth of the 
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channel, where they might find 
a canoe, or be seen by a ship’s 
poat. It was Moon’s intention, 
said Captain Schade, to reach 
Suninga, as he anticipated there 
would be guards or watchers 
at Kiomboni. 

At first they were carried 
up-stream by the tide, and then 
at the turn they were hurried 
towards the sea. Moon tried 
vigorously to bring the raft 
inshore, but the tide was too 
strong, and almost at once they 
were swept out through the 
Simba Uranga mouth. The first 
feeling was one of relief at escap- 
ing from the horrid delta and 
its myriad insects ; but Moon 
soon realised their real danger ; 
for the raft was thrown about 
in the heavy waves caused by 
the wind blowing against the 
tide. The raft was disinteg- 
rating, giving them very little 
support, and soon the shore 
and even the tops of the trees 
were out of sight. The tide 
would carry them back—but 
could they remain afloat long 
enough ? 

Of the next few hours we have 
Moon’s account and Captain 
Schade’s. When he saw that 
the Commander’s strength was 
fading, said Moon, he tried to 
encourage him by telling him 
that the tide had turned, and 
that soon they would reach 
the shore, though afterwards 
he realised that even then his 
comrade must have been dead, 
for he felt his heart and there 
was no result. But he could 
not believe it, and clung to 
him, trying to keep his head 
above water. He did not know 
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how long it was that he held 
on thus, but at length his own 
strength failed... . 

Now Moon’s account merely 
gives the impression that he 
held on to Bridgeman for a 
time—perhaps for an hour— 
when the Commander was help- 
less. Captain Schade, who had 
charge of Moon very soon after 
his capture, when he was weak 
and ill, and before the horror 
and heroism of those hours had 
grown dimmer in retrospect, 
and when he was more likely 
to remember vividly the details 
of his ordeal, said that the 
Commander was again and 
again washed off the raft, and 
was rescued and put back by 
Moon. Schade said that Moon 
spent thirteen hours on the 
raft, of which at least nine 
were in the open sea. 

Alone on the raft, Moon was 
in no condition to appreciate 
the tragedy. He was dazed, 
almost unconscious, from lack 
of sleep, from thirst, and ex- 
haustion under the molten skies. 
Even when he dimly realised 
that the Commander had died 
he held on till grim courage 
could support his waning 
strength no more... then, as 
in a dream, clutching the 
scattered woodwork, he was 
floated by the returning tide 
into shallow water. In the last 
hours, the tiny garfish, he knew, 
nibbled ceaselessly at the back 
of his knees and at the skin 
between his thumbs and fore- 
fingers. ‘Can you possibly 
imagine,” he wrote later, “a 
more tedious reminder of what 
may happen shortly ?’’ From 
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the shallow water, after a time, 
he staggered farther up the 
shore. 

Moon passes lightly over his 
landing, but actually this was 
a terrible ordeal; for when he 
was finally clear of the water 
his feet and hands and face 
were cut to pieces by the rocks. 
A native watcher saw him land 
and took him along Kiomboni 
to a place where there were 
two German askaris. In spite 
of his condition, however, he 
had retained a memory of one 
of the alternative plans formed 
with the Commander—to bribe 
some native to get them back 
to the ship. To the first native 
he said the words “ British 
man-of-war’’ and ‘“ Rupees,” 
and tried to show by gestures 
that there would be a large 
reward in return for help. 
Four rupees which he had in 
his tattered clothing he offered 
to another native, and this 
man nodded as though in 
comprehension, but returned 
him the money. He remem- 
bered handing the man his 
pocket-compass, lest he should 
suspect him of carrying some 
kind of bomb, and recalled that 
this was given back the next 
day. But he was almost en- 
tirely naked, could only point 
to his mouth, and was probably 
almost insensible and semi- 
delirious for the next hours. 
They led him to @ grass hut, 
and a woman cut two mangoes 
into slicesforhim. Hedevoured 
them greedily, the first food 
for nearly five days... . 

Though he saw the two men 
get into a sort of uniform, there 
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was still only one idea in his 
mind, that they were to take 
him back to his ship, They 
led him through the forest ang 
one of them pulled up his 
ragged stockings, for the mos- 
quitoes were thick round his 
legs and Moon was past caring 
for himself. 

At length they came to 4 
camp where natives sat round 
@ fire of coco-nut husks, whose 
smoke kept the mosquitoes at 
bay. There were two Germans 
here, but Moon remembered 
little of that time. He fainted, 
the Germans told him later. 
When they offered him a 
chicken he could not eat. But 
one of the Germans gave him 
an old khaki suit. He was at 
once taken away from the 
delta. 

It is not surprising that for 
the next six months Moon was 
more or less always ill with 
fever, and the hardship was the 
more severe because the pris- 
oners’ camps were moved con- 
stantly as Von Lettow-Vorbeck 
was driven about Africa. Moon 
covered probably some six 
hundred miles on his feet or 
carried by natives when he 
was too ill to march, and this 
during the rainy season. Medi- 
cal comforts were almost non- 
existent, and he was given just 
occasionally a dose of quinine, 
@ little ointment for his sores, 
and sometimes a perfunctory 
glance from a doctor. But the 
tenacity he had shown in his 
ordeal with Commander Bridge 
man pulled him through the 
longer test of endurance, and 
at the beginning of that winter, 
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when the Germans were beaten, 
he was on the road to health. 
Bach day the sound of guns 
came nearer a8 the British 
closed in upon their enemy. 
At length the prisoners, sick 
Germans, and all those not 
likely to be of service again 
were left behind, while some 
two hundred Germans and 
eighteen hundred askari re- 
tired into Portuguese East 
Africa. The senior German 
officer and a British prisoner, 
Lieutenant-Commander Pater- 
son, went out under the white 
flag to greet the victorious 
troops. . . . 

Towards the end of his cap- 
tivity Flight-Lieutenant Moon 
began to write a letter to his 
wife, a document containing 
odd jottings at various times, 
amounting to a retrospect and 
a diary of his days with the 
enemy. It gives some idea of 
existence as a prisoner of war 
in the tropics. 

“Just at this moment I am 
sitting in the open forest (or 
Ponri), sitting on a little old 
piece of native grass mat, with 
@ bunch of newly cut grass 
under it, which is my bed for 
tonight. We have marched 
some twelve miles in the broil- 
ing sun. That is only a short 
march, or ‘ safari’ in the native 
language ; several hundred such 
miles have been my lot during 
the last few months, as we are 
driven all over the place as 
different points are engaged or 
threatened. 

“ All my worldly possessions 
are in an old petrol box by my 
tide. Perhaps I ought to say 
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all my immediate worldly pos- 
sessions. I am graced with 
a change of clothes just now, 
of which I am very proud— 
proud because I have been for 
many months without any such 
commodity. I have a tin 
plate and a soup plate, a tin 
cup, @ knife, fork, and one 
large and one small spoon; 
two ex-jam and two ex-salmon 
tins are my cooking pots, an 
ex-champagne bottle serves a8 
my water-bottle. I never 
realised until now how little 
a champagne bottle holds, for 
the possibility of getting any 
water is the beginning and 
end of almost anything in 
Africa. If you could see some 
of the dirty pools of water we 
have marched miles and miles 
to reach, and remember all 
the wild animals of the earth 
have taken their fill and had 
their bath before us, you might 
have a fit. Yesterday, for 
instance, I cooked my tea in 
my jam tin (we don’t have milk 
or sugar, of course, in it), and 
drank it from my tin cup. This 
morning I found that the dregs 
left in the cup were a thick 
muddy slime. Never mind, the 
tea seemed uncommonly good. 

“Our bill of fare might 
interest you. It is easily told, 
because it is so simple. It 
consists of boiled beans and 
rice and a little native flour. 
It is always the same, and I 
think it always will be. The 
monotony of it is really quite 
pathetic. We are supposed to 
get meat occasionally (game). 
We have gone for as long as 
two months at a stretch with- 
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out it, so you see I am well 
within my rights in leaving it 
out of the bill of fare. We get 
salt and a ration of native 
sugar—for the last I am thank- 
fulon my knees. Just occasion- 
ally we get an issue of grease or 
fat, and in a few minutes’ 
time it will be my pleasure to 
wander off and borrow one of 
the two existing frying-pans 
that adorn the camps. Then 
I shall fry my beans and rice, 
and think myself an uncom- 
monly lucky fellow. 

“Tt will be no use your 
trying to talk to me when I 
come home about the cost of 
housekeeping. I know all about 
it. It has cost me during my 
whole time as a prisoner just 
20s. per month for all com- 
modities, including candles and 
tobacco and so on. The Ger- 
mans allow us so much per day, 
out of which they deduct the 
cost of our rations (a fixed 
quantity), and we are handed 
a record of the money that 
still remains to us, but never 
the money. .. .” 

Things had been better, he 
noted, in the previous spring, 
when the prisoners were allowed 
some tinned goods sent to them 
from the British lines. He had 
received a little jam, salmon, 
dates, and tea, and had thus 
acquired his cooking utensils. 

“« After I have found a home 
for my fried beans and rice 
(an easy task), I shall lie down 
under the stars and perforce 
shall have a good think before 
going to sleep. I must do— 
you see it’s nightfall about six 
o’clock and I’ve no candles. 
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So what can you do in the 
dark? You can’t sleep for 
twelve hours.... By the 
way, I’ve got a pipe. ‘Some’ 
possession that, I can tell you, 
It came to me about 4th hand, 
but that’s nothing these days 
when one wears German sailors’ 
cast-off clothes. It’s rather a 
dilapidated article of furniture, 
but it’s of good make; the 
words ‘ London made’ are still 
visible on it. We smoke the 
tobacco of the country, cut 
up and treated by ourselves, 
and it’s rather expensive, and 
I’m afraid it’s a rather poor 
smoke. I think people at home 
would say, ‘ Well, I’ll smoke 
another pipeful of that and 
die.’ Be that as it may, it’s 
tobacco, and that’s that. I 
think one of the things I shall 
enjoy most when we are re- 
lieved will be a pipeful of good 
tobacco. You will imagine, of 
course, that our greatest desire 
is for a good meal. But then I 
anticipate such a bilious attack 
from a meal of ordinary food, 
such as you are in the habit 
of eating, because to us poor 
captives it will taste like the 
richest food you can think of, 
mixed with Devonshire cream, 
I can’t imagine the friend who 
would have enough pluck to 
offer us a meal of, say, a baker's 
roll and a plain plate of boiled 
potatoes. He would be & 
genius, anyhow. . 

‘There are just 20 English 
officers and 5 Portuguese in 
the camp of which I am 4 
member, both naval and mili- 
tary. Some of them have 
been prisoners since 1914, poor 
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things. Quite a lot of them 
are people from South Africa 
and one who is half a Boer. 
There is one Naval flying chap 
who has been @ prisoner for 
about 3 years, and I think he 
is quite the most charming 
individual here, but very quiet, 
massuming, and a pucka Stoic. 

“One was a white hunter 
(big game), another a mer- 
chant ship’s captain. Several 
are genuine Army people, 
Indian, &c., and two are Bel- 
gian. There is @ man seated 
beside me, just an ordinary 
sized man, no tummy or any- 
thing like that. He has just 


shown me @ photograph of a 
man of prodigious proportions, 
the sort of chap you expect to 
take quite a few hours to walk 
round, and now he informs me 
that it’s of himself, when he 


was first a prisoner, some three 
years ago. So I think he can 
thank captivity for a very 
great goodness. I’m sure his 
friends won’t recognise him, 
and none of his old uniforms 
will fit, which detail is rather 
‘hard cheese,’ because he is 
in the Navy proper, and is 
from the lower deck. 

“It’s a quaint and often 
rather depressing thing to note 
the ups and downs of indi- 
viduals in the small social 
world of camp. The popinjay 
of popularity, which means so 
much to so many, plays the 
craziest pranks. The closest 
friendships are made (we roost 
in pairs when in a standing 
camp) only to be broken or 
exchanged for the bitterest of 
dislikes ; juniors make, or run 
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after, the goodwill of seniors, 
to be snubbed and then re- 
called to favour, under the dis- 
approving eye of the bulk, or 
general run. 

‘Eyes can be seen corner- 
wise to note the taking of the 
merest fraction over and above 
the proper apportioned whack 
at meal-times. It’s odd to see 
a@ senior and dignified officer, 
and perhaps his equal, in close 
dispute over the size of a 
spoonful of boiled beans—truly 
one’s heart is very near one’s 
stomach. 

‘‘ With our native flour we 
each day make bread. One’s 
portion is in good times one- 
fifth each of a loaf like a six- 
penny currant cake per day, 
and each in turn has to divide 
it. A most accurate paper 
pattern is required to accom- 
plish it, and woe betide any- 
body if all pieces are not 
equal. He gets the smallest 
bit. I might add that the 
bread tastes more like tacky 
sawdust than bread, but there 
is never any left. Our coffee 
gave out long, long ago, and 
to replace it we are served out 
with maize (you’ll know it as 
chicken food), roasted or 
crushed or ground, and cooked 
as coffee. That is our ration 
drink—I hope you’ll never have 
to drink any. Ours is made in 
an old bucket; but while my 
own tea holds out I give this 
@ miss. 

‘* Of course, we have nothing 
to eat on our bread; we just 
toast it (you can’t eat it other- 
wise), and a cup of our im- 
provised coffee goes to make 
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up our 5 o’clock meal, only 
we have it at 3 o’clock. At 
5.30 we must have the beans 
and rice supper, because we 
can’t see in the dark to have 
it later.’ 


‘ Today we have been issued 
with our re.tions for the 4-month, 
and sad to relate there is no 
fat and no flour, only whole- 
meal and rice, so we shall not 
get any bread, and we cannot 
fry ; but, thank goodness, we 
have received our issue of 
sugar. Oh, help, I must be 
careful with it, or I shall be 
reduced to eating plain boiled 
rice once again. 

‘“‘ This native sugar we get is 
in big sticky lumps, the colour 
of and very like toffee, and 
when one has dissected it 
from the dead flies, bees, and 
odd bits of straw and grass, 
it’s quite nice, which leads you 
to eat it neat during the first 
few days, to go without for 
the remainder of the time. By 
the way, I’m sorry so much 
of my letter is about food— 
but what else could it be about ? 
Anyhow, I must be forgiven. 

‘* We have a few odd books 
in the camp. The first that 
came my way was ‘ Lorna 
Doone.’ Now what do you 
think of that? Of course, 
Jan Ridd is a very fine fellow, 
and I like him very much, but 
the perverse fellow has a good 
Square meal on every other 
page, and goes into details 
about it... .” 


“This part of the world is, 
I suppose, among the best, if 
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not the best, Big Game country 
in the world, but it’s s 
how near and yet how far one 
is from it. What is out her 
called a road (and is the only 
one) you would name a shep- 
herd’s path. On either side 
of them is the open forest, 
During seasons of the year it 
is overgrown with elephant 
grass, a8 high or higher than a 
man. Even along the paths 
you have frequently to push it 
aside to get along. When the 
hot, or hotter, weather comes, 
it gets burnt down. The trees 
are all stunted, and a big tree 
is a thing you do not see (the 
coco-nut palms grow only on 
the coast)—it always seems the 
same, the everlasting same, 
and we, if you please, go along 
these paths to all intents and 
purposes alone, mile after mile, 
to places called, I should think, 
‘ Nowhere,’ absolutely unarmed 
and without the vaguest form 
of protection from the inhabi- 
tants of the forest. One does 
not think about it. It some- 
how does not crop up in one’s 
mind, at least not often. But 
just occasionally one becomes 
aware of the danger we run. 
One so seldom sees, if ever, the 
creatures that are, must be, 
so near. Only a few days ago 
I, with three others, was 
taking a short walk to our 
water-hole. We met another 
man, alone and looking a bit 
scared. He met us with the 
words, ‘Oh, lord, my heart 
nearly stopped. I’ve just seen 
@ lion.’ 
‘¢¢ Where, where ?’ from all 
of us. 
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«¢ Oh, just down the path, 
about five hundred yards beyond 
the water. He quietly toddled 
across the path in front of me. 
I don’t think he saw me, and 
I got away as quickly and 
quietly as possible.’ 

“‘How long ago?’ we all 
said in chorus. 

«“¢Oh, not five minutes ago. 
I’ve come straight here.’ 

“So we all toddled off to try 
and get @ view—of course, we 
never did see the gentleman ; 
the noise we made gave him the 
tip, you may be sure, and I 
don’t think they can smell the 
absence of arms... . 

“On our return to camp the 
story was related to those of 
our number who knew all 
about such things. We were 
told that we were many 
varieties of fools, but I suppose 
where ignorance, &c., &c. .. . 
At night, when one is trying to 
go to sleep, in one’s grass 
banda (or house) one can hear 
no end of things. The roar of 
the king of the forest is a 
quite frequent sound, and the 
voice of the hyena is even more 
frequent. Panthers and leo- 
pards too, birds that make 
noises big enough to be made 
by things as large as cows, 
and the clicking and buzzing 
made by frogs, &c., in districts 
where there is a lot of water is 
deafening.” 


“T have just thought that 
you will wonder how, if we are 
prisoners, we are allowed to 
wander in the forest alone. 
Unarmed, of course, we are by 


nature of our condition. But 
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you will suppose that a guard 
which exists to prevent our 
running away might also serve 
the purpose of protecting us. 
I will explain. First, we are 
on parole as British officers. 
Second, where the devil can 
we run to? Into some 100 
miles of white-heat-ridden forest 
without food or water or any- 
thing? And third, that Ger- 
man or British would combine 
against giving a native soldier 
(or askari) the chance to domi- 
nate a white man more than 
they can possibly help.” 

One day Moon was notified 
that a box containing supplies 
for him was on the way. It 
was several weeks reaching 
him, and during that time he 
dreamed of the things it would 
bring — tobacco, pipes, choco- 
late, a sun helmet, mosquito- 
net, a watch (‘‘ You’ve no 
idea how wretched it is to stay 
day and night with only the 
sun to tell the time by, or, 
worse still, you have to do a 
march that you understand is to 
last some six consecutive hours 
—and remember it’s all along 
paths through the everlasting 
same forest—and you’ve no 
real idea whether you’ve been 
marching two or four hours ’’), 
blankets, a canvas sheet. But 
few of these things appeared 
in the box—and he had even 
thought of how he would dis- 
tribute his surplus among his 
comrades. ‘I confess,’’ he 
wrote, “the disappointment 
was so great that the tears 
were running down my cheeks.”’ 
He had turned his back on the 
camp square and walked away 
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alone. He wondered if the 
Germans had taken some of 
his things, as, he wrote, they 
had done to others. 

Meanwhile the food problem 
grew worse, and Moon dreamed 
of potatoes, turnips, and kit- 
chen gardens. Malaria still 
attacked him, and with only 
beans and rice on which to 
recruit his strength, the neces- 
sity to march involved times 
of ‘dim despair.’ However, 
by November the signs of 
German defeat were evident. 
They were constantly moved 
about, aeroplanes appeared 
over them, and they heard the 
sound of guns on all sides. As 
the near presence of the British 
forces was realised, he wrote— 

‘¢ The rumour, a8 we manage 
to sift it down, comes to this : 
‘ Lately a star-turn General has 
been sent from England (re- 
cently employed on Western 
Front), and he has started in 
earnest to do things instead of 
just looking on. That does not 
sound very loyal from me, does 
it, to those who have been in 
charge all this year (and, of 
course, it may be all hot air), 
but it’s the most wretched 
business being shut away, as 
we are, the prey to every con- 
ceivable German lie. Still, 
I’m laughing at myself, as 
I remember a drawing that 
tickled my fancy very much at 
the time of the South African 
War. It was of a very drunken 
old bottle- washer looking up 
from his ‘ Daily M.,’ trying to 
look very wise, and saying, 
“* Now, if I were Commander- 
in-Chief .. .”’ 
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“Our psychology is the 
quaintest of things, and that 
of the Germans also. .,, 
Whilst all the time they ar 
thinking that it is to be their 
turn to be captives very shortly 
(and they almost to a man 
desire it, because they are 
having a very hard time them- 
selves) they must, and do for 
their own peace of mind and 
encouragement, tell us the most 
outlandish and impossible 
stories of their most astonishing 
victories all over the world. 
You can see it work on them 
like good wine, just to hear 
themselves say it. Some of us 
get rattled and argue with 
heat, and then they positively 
smile with pleasure — while 
others look serious and dis- 
mayed and just gasp out, 
‘You really are a wonderful 
nation,’ and then they look very 
hard at you and a puzzled 
silence follows. For our own 
part we hear, say, the slam- 
ming of a lid of a box, just out 
of sight, and with one accord 
we all turn to each other and 
say, ‘ Did you hear that gun?’ 
... I have more than ever 
come to the conclusion that 
the nimble German is certainly 
@ very learned fellow, but he’s 
very far from wise. I think 
they as individuals hate us 
more for calling them Huns 
and Boches than for almost 
any other possible thing, except 
perhaps for ‘ Punch’ and such 
papers making cartoons of 
William and the O.P. Every- 
thing else is fighting like gentle- 
men, but that, to them, is— 
well, to use their own words— 
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‘fighting like cads.? Any Gen- 
eral or man on earth, but their 
Emperor—No.”’ 


“The aeroplanes come just 
pefore breakfast. Just after, 
I go for a short walk in the 
Ponrii In all odd places I 
come across natives, mostly 
pabies, with all their worldly 
possessions on their backs, just 
hiding away. ‘Jamba bibi 
indagi rudi ’ (Greetings, woman, 
the bird has gone away). ‘ Indo 
pusna’ (Yes, master). They 
linger for @ time, and little by 
little toddle or slither back to 
camp. They are mostly askaris’ 
wives, and the hangers on to 
the camp boys, &c. It’s a 
queer sort of show, a camp in 
Africa, I can tell you. 

“,..,.I1 have grown every 
possible sort of beard, from the 
square unkempt red affair down 
to the little pointed torpedo- 
shaped effort that I now affect 
... one allows one’s beard to 
grow, whereas one clips or 
shaves one’s head close, just 
the reverse of ordinary 
times. . . .”’ 


“Just lately we have been 
joined by another and smaller 
prison camp, more recently 
captured officers. Till now 
we've not been allowed to see 
or speak to recently captured 
comrades in misfortune, for no 
Teason that we can see, other 
than German cussedness. Of 
these few, no less than 3 have 
Military Crosses. These are the 
first decorations among us. 
Just think, I have lost nearly 
4 year out of the time of 
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opportunity to gain some little 
honour. I believe I have taken 
every opportunity of looking 
for some such thing since I 
have been a Service man, and 
flying is supposed to offer many 
chances. Perhaps it’s as well. 
Promotion and honour should 
not count if one can feel that 
one is doing one’s job in some 
sort of decent way. ... 

‘* Today I have been in heaven. 
One of the new officers brought 
with him a copy of ‘ Rewards 
and Fairies.’ Just think of 
that, and I managed to get it 
for two hours this morning. 
It was @ new copy and had 
‘If’ in it, which I immediately 
learned by heart, since I can’t 
have the book just when I 
want it... .” 


‘* We are again driven farther 
and farther, to the continual 
sound, this time, if you please, 
not only of guns and aeroplane 
bombs, but of rifle and machine- 
gun fire. We are now hidden 
(absolutely hidden) in the forest, 
with no other protection than 
the mangiest of trees. Bloody 
war is to be heard all round us 
and has been for the last few 
days. Reports and rumours 
keep drifting from every source 
. . . to the effect that most of 
the prisoners have been given 
up—men, that is; we officers 
still preserve our miserable 
state. The Hun does not seem 
to love us. German ammuni- 
tion is almost, if not quite, 
gone, and there is a big fight 
now going on for the very 
last water-hole. ... So shall 
we say, This Must Be the End. 





